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is thereafter commended for his wisdom by his employer. 

It may be that the employer was misinformed as to con- 
ditions, or that there has been an unexpected change in the situa- 
tion, or that, being no more infallible than any other mortal, 
he himself has made an error, and it thereupon becomes the duty 
of the employee to act with discretion and demonstrate that he 
has a brain of his own. 

Thus Dick Whitlow reasoned, but it was soon made clear 
to him that he was entirely wrong. Being instructed to prepare 
the copy for certain advertisements, of which a rough outline 
was given him, he had discovered some errors in the prices quoted ; 
and, having demonstrated the erroneous nature of these prices 
by reference to the office price list, there being no one to whom 
he could appeal at the moment and time being short, he had 
thoughtfully corrected them. The result was that Grissman 
& Co. paid for considerable advertising that was of no great 
value. True, the exploiting of the firm name did some good, 
but the fact that they were putting a certain line of cigars on the 
market at a new and marvelously low price did not appear at all. 

Grissman explained this to Whitlow with much emphasis and 
sarcasm. He made it quite clear that the main reason for taking 
so much space was to exploit the new prices, and that the gen- 
eral announcement that they were in the tobacco business and 
handling other brands at the usual prices was intended to be 
only an incidental feature of the big card. Whitlow pleaded in 
extenuation that the prices given to him bore every evidence of 
having been hastily scribbled on a scratch pad, and that he was 
justified in believing a mistake had been made when he discovered 
that certain of them did not correspond with the office price list. 


T sometimes happens that a man disobeys instructions and 


S a matter of fact, Grissman was largely at fault in not mak- 
ing his purpose clear to his subordinate, but it is not always 
easy or wise for an employee to make a thing of this sort clear 
to his employer. In this case it was not. Grissman had sup- 
plied the correct figures. In the hurry of the moment, there 
being other matters awaiting his attention, he had taken too much 
for granted, but he had supplied the correct figures, and Whitlow 
had changed them. Young men, he maintained, were getting so 
smart that they could not obey orders: they knew too much; 
they couldn’t get a thing right when they had a diagram of it 
in front of them; they all wanted to be bosses. 
“What I’m looking for,” he declared, “is a man who will 


_ let me be the boss of my own business, but it’s hard to find one. 


Every young whippersnapper these days is so impressed with 
the idea of using his own head that he thinks there’s no other 
head worth having. I just want to find one man who'll obey 
orders.” 

Whitlow was very sorry. He was also very mad, but he did 
not mention that. If he had understood the purpose— 

“That’s it!” broke in Grissman. “Even the office boys want 
reasons these days. It isn’t enough to tell one of them you’re 
going out for an hour or so; you’ve got to tell him where you’re 
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going and why, or else he’ll use his head and spread the report 
that you’ve started for Europe. Why can’t you let me do my 
own thinking?” 

“T’ll try to, sir, after this,” replied Whitlow, with outward 
meekness and inward indignation. 

“You bet you will!” exclaimed Grissman. “I’ve got a job 
for you that won’t give you any chance to use that marvelous 
head of yours. Now, see if you can get this straight.” 

Whitlow made no reply; he was considering the advisability 
of resigning. © 

“Baxter will turn over to you some thousands of sample 
packages of that new brand of straight-cut that we are putting 
out,” Grissman went on with aggravating deliberation, and em- 
phasis. “It is all neatly boxed, with about a pipeful to each 
box. I want those addressed and sent out.” 

Whitlow decided that he would resign. 

“In order that there may be no misunderstanding,” con- 
tinued Grissman sarcastically, “I will explain to you now that, 
in addition to the tobacco, there is in each box one of these little 
cards.” 


HITLOW was sure that he would resign, but his curiosity 
impelled him to glance at the card. It was a neat little 
affair, bearing the compliments of Grissman & Co. and the fol- 
lowing advice: 
“Put this in your pipe and smoke it. We are send- 

ing it to you because we know you to be a good judge 

of tobacco.” 

“These samples, with the inclosed cards,” Grissman ex- 
plained with great care, “are to go to club members all over the 
country; but there is still no chance for you to make an error 
of judgment, for the lists have been ordered from the Gibbs 
Addressing Co. You will go to the offices of the company, ask 
for Mr. Gibbs, and tell him that you want the club membership 
lists that I ordered; then you will retire to your office and pro- 
ceed to send these samples off. I think it will take you a week 
or two, during which time you will have ample opportunity to 
reflect upon the folly of knowing too much.” 

Whitlow had the caustic terms of his resignation formulated 
in his mind, and was now prepared to start a flow of burning 
words that would make his position. and his views wholly clear. 

“You may ask Miss Sanders to help you,” Grissman added, 
before the young man could get his verbal battery in action. 
“She is relieved of other duties and assigned to this for the pres- 
ent. It would take too long for you to do it alone.” 

Whitlow decided that he would not resign just yet. Miss 
Bessie Sanders was a charming girl, with whom it would be a 
decided pleasure to be associated for a week or longer in almost 
any occupation, and there were reasons why this association 
would be especially pleasing at this time. Wherefore, the resig- 
nation could wait. A man could resign at any time, but he could 
expect to have a week alone with Miss Bessie Sanders in a cubby- 
hole of an office only once in a lifetime. 
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Whitlow whispered to Miss Sanders when he went out. “I’m 
to have you for a week or 10 days,” he said. 

It was rather surprising information for a girl to get from 
a young man. Miss Sanders seemed startled. “Who said so?” 
she demanded. 

“Oh, if you’re going to be cross about it,” he returned 
resentfully, “I’ll go back and resign. Getting you was the only 
thing that stopped me.” 


b igor was both surprising and mystifying. She intimated, 
with some dignity, that it was her first experience in being a 
gift, and then she intimated, with less dignity, that she would 
like to know what it was all about. 

“Come into my office,” he said, “and I'll tell you. It will 
have to be your office, too, until further notice.” 

Once in the office, which was a small partitioned space at 
the end of a row of similar cubby-holes, he told her what had 
happened. “I intended to resign on the spot,” he explained in 
conclusion, “but I decided to let the resignation wait until our 
joint task is finished.” 

“Why?” she asked. 

“If you don’t know,” he returned reproachfully, “I’m sorry 
I waited.” 

She shifted very quickly to a consideration of the fact that 
he had been treated shamefully, from which it may be inferred 
that her curiosity was satisfied by his ambiguous reply. At any 
rate, she became both indignant and sympathetic over the injus- 
tice of blaming him for what he had done with such excellent 
intentions, and she was particularly provoked that he should be 
insulted by being assigned to such trivial work as addressing 
sample packages of tobacco. 

“How about you?” he inquired. 

“Oh, that’s all I’m good for,” she replied. 

“T think not,” he returned, with such emphasis that she 
changed the subject again. She was not sure that she liked to 
have him speak with such deep personal significance on every 
possible occasion, but neither was she sure she did not like it. 
She had not been sure, either way, for a considerable time, during 
which period Whitlow had been at some pains to see a good deal 
of her out of office hours. 

She was sure, however, that Whitlow had been treated with 
scandalous injustice by Grissman, and 
there seemed to be no reason of maid- 
enly modesty why she should not give 
her feeling toward Grissman full vent. 
She did so when Whitlow left to get the 
lists of names, and succeeded in work- 
ing up a delightfully complex feeling of 
sympathy for the one and indignation 
for the other. Incidentally she trans- 
ferred pens, ink, and her own particu- 
lar chair from her desk to Whitlow’s 
office, and arranged them so that she 
would sit opposite to him at his flat-top 
desk. They were going to be rather 
crowded, for room and desk were small, 
but no other arrangement was possible. 


HITLOW did not seem to be in 

any great need of sympathy when 
he returned ; on the contrary, while still 
bitter toward Grissman, he seemed to 
be quite reconciled to the situation. “I’m going to like this job,” 
he remarked cheerfully, as he seated himself on his side of the 
desk. “I don’t like the way it was given to me, but the partner- 
ship is fine.” 

“He’s a brute,” she declared. 

“Glad you think so,” he returned, and she was immediately 
conscious of the fact that she had spoken with unnecessary 
earnestness. However, he now turned his attention to some 
printed slips which he had spread out on the desk. “Thunder!” 
he ejaculated, as he glanced at the first one. 
“Anything wrong?” she asked. 











‘He made no answer, but turned from one to another of the 
slips in a puzzled way; then his face brightened, and he laughed. 
“That’s good,” he said to himself rather than to her, after which 
he laughed more heartily. 

“What is it?” she inquired. 

“That’s great,” he commented, still referring to the slips; 
then to her, “Of course you understand that I am to follow 
instructions.” 

“Of course,” she agreed. 

“Unquestioningly.” 

“TI imagine he made that clear.” 

“Well, what do you think of that?” he asked, handing her 
one of the lists. 

“Oh, mercy!” she cried, the moment her eyes rested on it. 

“T’ve got to obey orders, haven’t I?” he demanded. 

“Yes,” she answered slowly, and a moment later, her eyes 
beginning to sparkle: “Why, certainly. What else can you do?” 

“Well, let’s get to work,” he said briskly. 

She felt instinctively that retribution for Grissman was at 
hand, but the situation was so amazing that she could not 
grasp all the details and possibilities at once. She pondered as 
she worked, and slowly the affair grew to awesome proportions. 
When she spoke again it was in almost a whisper, as one may 
in the presence of an unseen power that has silently taken control 
of events and is working its will in a marvelous way. 

“We're sending,” she said, with the hesitation of one who 
has stumbled upon an unbelievable truth, “we’re sending samples 
of smoking tobacco to women and girls.” 

“We are,” Whitlow agreed cheerfully. 

“We’re asking them to try it,” she went on doubtfully. 

“Put this in your pipe and smoke it,” he quoted. 

“We're referring to them as good judges of tobacco,” she 
persisted. 

“What do you think they will say?” he asked. 


HE shook her head solemnly, but went at her work of ad- 


dressing samples with renewed energy; and presently, having 


gained familiarity with the surprising possibilities, the feeling 
of awe gave way to one of amusement and satisfaction. 

“How did it happen?” she inquired finally. 

“I can only guess,” he answered, “and I guess Grissman 
didn’t make it entirely clear what kind 
of club membership lists he wanted. I 
guess he was as careless with Gibbs in 
this matter as he was with me in the 
matter of the advertising. Anyhow, 
it seems to be a safe bet that he has 
been furnished with the membership 
lists of about all the women’s clubs in 
the country.” 

“Won’t the women be mad, 
though!” she exclaimed. 

“That’s what I think,” he re- 
turned, “but Grissman doesn’t want a 
man to think.” 

“They'll see a horrible insult in 
it,” she suggested. 

“That’s the way it looks to me,” 
he said, “but Grissman is looking for a 
man who follows instructions. And he’s 
got one now.” 

“It’s splendid!” she declared. “I 
didn’t suppose anything could happen so beautifully except in 
a book.” 

They worked in silence for a time, each occupied with 
thoughts that were occasionally amusing enough to justify a 
smile or a chuckle. The possibilities grew greater and more 
complicated as they reviewed the situation, and they were able 
to imagine many diverting scenes arising from this wholesale 
insult to the sex. 

“We've got to hustle,” he urged. “We want to get as many 
of these off as possible before the explosion comes.” 

(Continued on page 1142.) 
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DEATH OF McNARY-HAUGENISM 

IVE years of intensive lobbying at Washington, 

of creating and cultivating discontent in the Mid- 
dle West, of cajolery, threats and misrepresentation 
in every part of the country where there are farms 
and farmers, all came to a fitting end at the Repub- 
lican National Convention in Kansas City last week. 
The convention of the dominant political party, after 
giving full consideration to the merits of the McNary- 
Haugen theory and after measuring and weighing the 
possible political penalties of its act, repudiated the 
so-called equalization fee by a vote of nearly three 
to one. It then proceeded to name as its candidate 
for president a man whose soundness of thought and 
action is in every way the direct antithesis of the 
fallacies embodied in the fee scheme. 

The “farm plank” in the platform adopted is a 
complete rejection of the entire doctrine of price 
fixing, artificial price stimulation and government en- 
trance into business. It does, it is true, go far in 
promise of assistance to grower co-operatives, corpo- 
rations for price stabilization and what is known as 
orderly marketing machinery. These pledges are, how- 
ever, in general terms, which may mean more or less 
according to the character of the administration which 
creates them and makes them effective. 

No doubt the McNary-Haugen campaign of fear, 
supported by one hundred thousand embattled but 
wholly imaginary farmers, next will be put through 
its paces at the Democratic National Convention. Its 
accomplishments at Houston are likely to be even 
less than at Kansas City. The performance there 
was not such as to inspire terror. Rather it contrib- 
uted substantially to the already growing belief that 
McNary-Haugenism was neither economic nor political 
but rather something in the nature of a fetish to be 
worshipped without question,—and that its followers 
already had begun to question. Mr. Lowden, its 
prophet, quit in a pet and scores of his followers, 
losing hope of political preferment, promptly sought 
safety outside the walls of the sacred place. 

In his own time and in his own way, Mr. Hoover 
doubtless will supplement what he said in his tele- 
gram of acceptance of his own formulas and plans 
for improving the condition of agriculture. These will 
not undertake the impossible. They will not be prom- 
ises which cannot be performed. They will not, above 
all else, be set forth merely to deceive, but will be 
composed of material and substance, the things with 
which he is accustomed to deal. McNary-Haugenism 
is dead, but in its place there will in time appear 
practical supplement to the processes which already 
are engaged in restoring agriculture to its former 
position of prosperity and well being. 


THE NATION’S CANDIDATE 
ERBERT HOOVER was named Republican 
candidate for president of the United States at 

Kansas City last week at the end of eight years of 
unrelenting opposition by the political chiefs of his 
party. Not only was his nomination an undisputed 
triumph of popular will over professional * political 
disapproval, but the triumph was made the greater 
by the circumstance that his majority in the conven- 
tion was greater than that ever given to any presi- 
dential candidate, save for nomination for re-election, 
in the history of the party. It is noteworthy that he 
was never before a professed candidate for any public 
office, a record which is not duplicated in this or prob- 
ably in any other self-governing country. 

The nomination is further exceptional in that it was 
made in bold challenge of the skillfully built up corn 
belt insurrection and in defiance of poorly concealed 
threats of a break in the party ranks and the setting 
up of a party of discontent. Mr. Hoover yielded 
nothing in his views on farm relief or other economic 
questions and permitted his lieutenants no latitude 
‘for compromise or accommodation. His chief op- 
Ponent, backed by the entire company ‘of professional 
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farm aiders, fought with bitterness and invective, and, 
when beaten, retired sulking to his tent. That those 
who esteem themselves great powers in the party 
hastened to enlist. under the Hoover leadership is 
merely added proof of the forces of popular approval. 

With few exceptions, and to a considerable degree 
irrespective of party affiliations, millers and their 
neighbors in the grain trade and baking long ago were 
committed to Mr. Hoover and are correspondingly 
pleased with his nomination. In part this is due to 
sentimental attachment dating from their relations 
with him as chief of the Food Administration. This 
is especially true of millers who first came to know 
him in connection with their gift of flour to Belgium 
in the earliest days of what subsequently came to 
be a worldwide movement for the relief of hunger 
and suffering attendant upon the war. 

Later, when Mr. Hoover was called to service in 
this country, milling, through the initiative of William 
C. Edgar, then editor of this publication, was first 
among all American industries to pledge full and 
patriotic compliance with whatever he should call upon 
it to do. Throughout the period of food control it 
was the sole industry which was granted complete 
self-government of its own affairs, a trust which it 
administered, with minor and unworthy individual 
exceptions, with the greatest credit to itself. The 
mutual respect and friendship between Mr. Hoover 
and flour milling then created has endured and grown 
day by day through the years. 

In its more material aspects, the election of Mr. 
Hoover certainly is greatly to be desired by millers 
and their associates. With the McNary-Haugen danger 
safely out of the way, there remains the virtual cer- 
tainty of a considerable measure of socialization of 
farm marketing, especially in the grain trade. Co- 
operative marketing, which, to be in any degree effec- 
tive, must mean pooling, is widely and sincerely de- 
manded by farm producers. The demand must be 
yielded to by industry and by the government. How 
effective it may be in accomplishing the desired aim 
and how destructive it may be of existing systems 
depends almost wholly upon the administrative meas- 
ures provided for its establishment, financing and 
supervision. 

These could be, if formulated along radical lines 
typified by McNary-Haugenism, destructive not only 
of milling and the grain trade but of every other 
industry, including agriculture itself. If, on the other 
hand, they are worked out by practical methods, em- 
ploying as much of the existing machinery as possible, 
they may be widely beneficial. Political construction 
and direction of the new machinery of distribution 
would insure disaster. No such danger would attend 
their establishment under the intelligent, fair and sure 
direction of America’s greatest genius of organization 
and administration, not only of commerce and industry 
but of human welfare. 

* # #*# 


AT MER FRUKT.—Following a study of 
the British campaign to increase the consump- 
tion of fruit, importers and dealers in Sweden 
have decided to employ similar methods in that 
country. A large advertising agency will han- 
dle the campaign, which will be built around 
publicity in newspapers and distribution of 
literature containing the indorsements of physi- 
cians and dietitians. The campaign’s slogan will 
be “At mer Frukt,”—eat more fruit. Ameri- 
can exporters of apples and citrus fruits have 
been asked to participate. 


OUR FUTURE PROSPERITY 

N a general expression of individual views in in- 

formal talk at Chicago the other day, some one 
suggested that the safety of the country for the next 
few years depended upon a political administration 
which would best succeed in letting the gas out of the 
economic balloon in such fashion as to insure its neither 
bursting nor collapsing. “We all know,” he argued, 
“we are inflated. We cannot possibly go on at the 
present rate. We must return to normal, and we must 
do it slowly and carefully.” 

“How do you know we are inflated?” interjected a 
miller. “All of us believed that just after the war. 
We thought we were gleaning the aftermath of war 
prosperity. We learned that war created waste rather 
than prosperity, and we now know that our vast pro- 
duction and use of goods is the result of increased 
production and means of distribution per man, rather 
than of any direct or indirect reaction from war or 
war wealth. The war merely taught us new needs 
and new means to supply them. We built our pros- 
perity out of those things. 

“Now why should this not go on? Not every one 
yet has as fine a house as he wants, as big a car as 
he is ambitious to own, as many bathtubs or as fine 
clothes. So long as each of us has yet unappeased 
needs, and so long as these needs can be filled at the 
lowest cost in human labor ever known, why should 
we not go on acquiring them? Some people are 
alarmed that we ‘are living off our own fat.’ Is it not 
truer to say that we are creating wealth in goods at a 
rate never before imagined, and that we are no nearer 
the saturation point than we were when we borrowed 
fears in the nineties?” 

Arthur Reynolds, president of the Continental Bank 
& Trust Co., recently interviewed on his return from 
Europe, said, “Of course, it is foolish for us to expect 
to go on year after year piling up new records, estab- 
lishing new production totals and recording new finan- 
cial peaks, but there is not the slightest doubt that in 
the long run we are going steadily forward, and I fore- 
see a long period of prosperity in the United States.” 

Surely this is a new philosophy, requiring a com- 
pelte readjustment of economic ideas. Wealth attends 
our accomplishments in production per manpower. 
When it took a man a year to build a cabin in the 
woods, our wealth was in proportion. Now that a 
year’s labor will provide him a house with luxurious 
furnishings and a motor car, our wealth is in the new 
proportion. And no one knows how much further we 
can go in our creations and, of course, our possessions. 


* * * 


PUBLICITY OR NO CREDIT 

R. T. F. DAVIS, president of the Federal Inter- 

mediate Credit Bank of New Orleans, recently 
wrote to the National Rice Association: “The main 
thing, in my opinion, that is troubling the rice industry 
is the lack of consumption; and I believe that this 
lack of consumption is due mainly to the lack of ad- 
vertising, and, therefore, that the most important thing 
that the mills and the farmers can now consider is 
an advertising campaign on a large scale. . . . Unless 
something is done to increase the consumption of rice, 
and thereby enable the farmer to get a living price, 
then we will be compelled, as a simple business duty, 
to curtail our advances and to proceed otherwise with 
caution in our rice loans, and this would mean, in many 
cases, no loans at all.” 

The rice milling industry’s highly appropriate reply 
to Mr. Davis’ ultimatum of “no publicity—no credit” 
is announcement of plans for a nationwide advertising 
campaign in the interest of rice. Happily, wheat flour 
milling does not have to crook the knee to a financial 
Mussolini, but worse things might happen than to have 
some outside authority demand that it unite.in an 
effort to restore its products to the respect of the 
great American consumer. 
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Domestic Demand.—Considerable improvement was noted in the flour business 
last week, particularly by spring wheat mills. Sales in Minneapolis are reported to 
have amounted to about 50 per cent of capacity, and new business continued to 
show betterment at Buffalo. In Kansas 
City the week opened with light business 
but bookings gained somewhat in volume 
toward the close, new sales averaging 
about 25 per cent of capacity. In the 
St. Louis market mills reported mod- 
erate domestic sales on the break in 
wheat. Central states mills have experi- 
enced a little better trade, but on the 
whole buyers are taking only what 
is absolutely necessary. Demand from 
central western, southeastern and Atlan- 
tic seaboard markets for Pacific Coast 
flours has fallen off. 

Export Trade.—tIn the export field Pacific Coast mills found some inquiry for 
flour from China last week, but bids were too low for acceptance in most instances. 
Pacific Coast sales to South America have been very light for some time. Credit 
conditions are so bad in several of the west coast countries that mills are generally 
unwilling to sell except on irrevocable credit terms, cash against documents in this 
country. This has naturally curtailed credit, as many South American buyers are 
unwilling to establish such credits. European inquiries are reported light in all 
milling centers, and the difference between importers’ and millers’ ideas of prices 
seems impossible to overcome. The volume of bookings is therefore small. Buffalo 
millers, however, observe some signs of gaining strength in foreign demand, and 
since stocks abroad are believed to be low they look for gradual improvement. 

Flour Prices.—Flour quotations show a decline from a week ago, though mill 
figures do not always reflect the full drop in wheat owing to the strength of feed. 
Minneapolis lists are down 10c bbl, Buffalo 15c, Kansas City 25@35c, and St. Louis 
15c. Practically no offers of new crop flour are being made, even by mills in Texas 
and southern Oklahoma, where the 1928 harvest is under way. Inquiry for the new 
crop product is increasing, but any important volume of sales is not considered 
probable until a steady flow of new wheat to mills and terminals establishes a true 
trading basis. End of season inactivity prevails in the soft wheat market, with 
little demand and little new business beyond scattered sales to established southern 
trade. No new crop flour quotations have been reported there as yet. Stocks of 
soft wheat flour are low in all directions, and the new season is expected to open 
up with a brisk demand. 

Production.—Mill output continues in fair volume in view of the small amount 
of unfilled orders, and shipping directions are fairly satisfactory, though mill ex- 
perience varies widely. Minneapolis output last week was 4 points below that of 
the previous week, Kansas City production declined 2 points and Buffalo mills 
gained 7. 

Millfeed.—The market for millfeed is very quiet, but prices remain fairly firm 
in face of slightly freer offerings and improved pasturage. Fair demand comes 
from mixed car buyers, but larger users are taking little beyond spot needs. The 
market for July and August shipment is firmly held, and a number of mills are 
reported to have sold all their prospective production until Aug. 1. On the whole, 
however, little interest is being shown in deferred deliveries. Standard middlings 
and the heavier feeds are quiet and the offerings small. 
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European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Ena., June 19.—(Special Cable)—It is extremely difficult to sell flour, 
buyers being very cautious on account of the declining market. Today’s quotations: 
Canadian top patents 37s 3d@38s 3d per 280 lbs ($6.34@6.51 bbl), Canadian ex- 
port patents 35s 3d@35s 9d ($6@6.08 bbl), American milled Manitobas 38s ($6.48 
bbl), Australian patents 36s 6d ($6.22 bbl), American low grades 28s ($4.77 bbl), 
Argentine low grades 24s 9d ($4.21 bbl), home milled straight run 37s ($6.31 bbl). 

Liverpool._—Demand is confined to spot lots. Imported flour buyers are dis- 
inclined to purchase for forward shipment owing to the continuous decline. Today’s 
quotations: Canadian top patents 37s 9d per 280 lbs ($6.42 bbl), Canadian export 
patents 37s 3d ($6.34 bbl), American soft winter patents 42s 6d ($7.24 bbl), Aus- 
tralian patents 37s ($6.31 bbl), American low grades 30s ($5.11 bbl). 

Glasgow.—The market is dull, with prices on a downward trend. Cheap home 
milled flour is proving a strong competitor of the imported product. Today’s quo- 
tations: Canadian export patents 35s 6d per 280 lbs ($6.05 bbl), American winters 
44s 6d@45s ($7.59@7.67 bbl), Australian patents 38s@38s 6d ($6.48@6.56 bbl). 
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Belfast.—A declining market has brought about a complete standstill in fio, 
trade. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 38s 6d per 280 lbs ($6.56 bbl), 
Canadian export patents 36s 3d ($6.17 bbl), American milled Manitobas 385 (36 4g 
bbl), American soft winters 42s ($7.16 bbl), home milled, delivered, 42@44s (371, 
@7.50 bbl). 

Amsterdam.—Lower Canadian offers are enabling importers to compete with 
home mills. Only a small business is resulting, however, as demand is poor, Tp. 
day’s quotations: Canadian export patents $7@7.25 per 100 kilos ($6.23@6.44 bb), 
Kansas top patents $7.80@8.20 ($6.94@7.30 bbl), Kansas straights $7.30@7.80 ($6.59 
@6.94 bbl), home milled, delivered, $7.05@7.10 ($6.26@6.32 bbl), Belgian flour g7 
($6.23 bbl). 

Hamburg.—Practically no trade is being done in imported flour. Today’s quo. 
tations: Canadian export patents $7.25@7.70 per 100 kilos ($6.44@6.85 bbl), Kansas 
patents $8@8.30 ($7.12@7.39 bbl), home milled, delivered, $10.15 ($9.02 bbl), rye 
flour $9.10@9.60 ($8.10@8.54 bbl). 

‘  Copenhagen.—No improvement is shown in the demand for imported fiour, 
trade being as slow as a week ago. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $7.80 
@8.05 per 100 kilos ($6.94@7.15 bbl), Canadian export patents $7.35@7.70 ($6.53 
@6.85 bbl), Kansas patents $7.80@8.25 ($6.94@7.33 bbl), Oklahoma patents $7.10 
@8.10 ($6.85@7.21 bbl), Texas patents $7.65@8 ($6.79@7.12 bbl), home milled, 
delivered, $7.25@1.55 ($6.44@6.71 bbl). 

Oslo.—Slightly improved demand is reported for imported flour, compared with 
a week ago. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $7.90 per 100 kilos ($7.03 
bbl), Canadian export patents $7.25 ($6.44 bbl), Minnesota top patents $8.15 ($7.44 
bbl), German rye flour $8.05@8.15 ($7.15@7.24 bbl), English wheat flour $6.95@ 
7.10 ($6.19@6.32 bbl). 

WHEAT 

The London wheat market is quiet with prices lower. Liverpool prices are 
likewise lower, as a result of cheap offers by Canadian and Argentine shippers, 
Wheat shipments have been heavy and stocks are large. Demand is poor. 


MILLFEED 


Feedstuffs are quiet in London and prices are lower. Middlings are quoted 
at £8 2s 6d ton, bran £7, ex-mill, Plate pollards, afloat, £7 5s, c.i.f. The Liverpool 
market is quiet and lower. In Belfast, feedstuffs are dull and depressed, and bran 
is quoted at £9 15s. 

OIL CAKE 


London made cottonseed cake is priced at £8 11s 3d, ex-mill; Egyptian made 
£8 5s, ex-ship. The Liverpool market is quiet and steady. American linseed cake 
is offered at £11 10s, Plate being quoted at £12, c.i-f. 


OATMEAL 

Oat products are quiet and weak in London. Scottish meal is scarce and the 
price is unchanged from a week ago, the quotation being 58s per 280 lbs, ex-store. 
Continental offerings are lower, meal and rolled oats being priced at 48s. Ameri- 
can and Canadian offerings are similarly lower, rolled oats being offered at 46s, 
meal 44s 3d, c.i.f. 


C. F. G. Ratrxes, 
oS! 


Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


NORTHWEST— June 18 June 19 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 


NORTHWEST— June 18 June 19 














F June 16 June9 1927 1926 June 16 June9 1927 1926 
Minneapolis ...202,558 215,905 170,844 210,434 Minneapolis ...... 43 47 37 40 
Duluth-Superior 16,415 19,240 16,960 17,735 Duluth-Superior .. 44 52 46 48 
Outside mills*..179,521 216,932 224,202 221,385 Outside mills* ... 53 53 50 52 

Totals ....398,494 452,077 412,006 449,554 Average ..... 48 50 “4 rr 
SOUTHWEST— SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City...135,340 138,404 146,214 74,500 Kansas City ...... 68 70 83 49 
Atchison ...... 21,4383 26,329 25,390 24,771 Atchigon ......... 69 85 85 84 
Wichita ...... 25,267 33,394 40,056 31,306 . oo eee 41 53 64 50 
BOMMA 200050000 26,714 23,299 24,958 27,400 PEE SAG sbccccees 57 50 54 77 
St. Joseph .... Lr 242 22,988 41,090 29,880 St. Joseph ....... 49 48 86 63 
Omaha ....... 4,597 23,383 26,210 16,725 ee 53 85 96 61 
Outside millst.. 164, 361 166,834 171,894 179,555 Outside millst ... 52 53 54 53 
Totals ....410,954 434,631 475,812 384,137 iverane ....., 87 60 61 56 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND + alder * waa 
St. Louis ...... 34,500 20,100 25,800 21,400 st. Louis ........ 33 42 33 
Outsidet .... 39,600 44,400 45,200 44,400 Outsidet ....... ys 51 52 51 
Central States 74,864 76,038 32,315 26,253 Central Statesf .. 58 53 56 50 
Southeast ..... 69,654 60,097 85,741 83,913 Southeast ........ 52 48 6 48 
Totals ....218,618 200,635 189,056 175,966 Average ..... 53 50 57 49 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
ng EC Oar 14,995 21,729 22,272 WEIN nc sacciced as 22 35 35 
DOMEEO acccctcs 30,739 30,191 20,790 23,119 ee ns SE Oe 66 57 44 44 
Tacoma ....... 29,219 29,683 30,008 24,128 WOOUME. 2 cccicccviece 61 62 53 42 
Totals .... 59,958 74,869 72,527 69,519 Average ..... 58 45 44 40 
Buffalo ........ 177,960 162,110 185,366 214,119 BOB TGIO 66000 vce evn 70 - 63 78 90 
Chicago ....... 33,125 29,645 33,000 37,000 Se Pee 83 74 82 92 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis and Duluth- 
Superior. tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. {Mills outside of St. Louis, but 
controlled in that city. {Mills of Indiana, Michigan and Ohio, including Toledo. 





SUMMARY OF F 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, June 19. 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis 
Spring first patent ........... $7.30@ 7.90 Seana ene Bu... Bice $7.15@ 7.90 $8. 
Spring standard patent ...... 6.90@ 7.50 7.70@ 8.10 er) ee 6.90@ 7.40 
Spring first clear ............ 6.00@ 6.60 6.15@ 6.90 eo ere 6.15@ 6.60 6. 
Hard winter short patent..... 7.20@ 7.80 Fe 7.60@ 8.15 7.15@ 7.65 
Hard winter straight ........ 6.75@ 7.10 of Bis 7.00@ 7.25 .6.40 @: 6.90 
Hard winter first clear....... 5.60@ 6.40 psn 5.50@ 6.05 5.40@ 5.90 
Soft winter short patent..... 7.835@ 8.40 a6 Mss TT. 7. 8.00@ 8.75 
Soft winter straight ......... 7.05@ 7.50 = oe oe @i 7.00@ 7.50 
Soft winter first clear........ 6.00@ 6.40 eer Perr oa Ba 5.75@ 6.25 
ME GE, WED, occ ccccccicve 7.00@ 7.40 7.00@ 7.10 -@.. . @° 7.15 
Rye Beer, GOP civics ccccsses 4.75@ 5.20 4.90@ 5.25 «@ seek -@ 5.75 
Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle ‘om Prencisce 
Family patent ..$8.10@ 8.60 $8.50@ 8.70 IL. 6:5. 0.05.40 $....@ wt $8.25@ 8.50 
Straight ........ 5.70@ 6.40 ieee soa Dakota ........ 8.00@ 8. 75 9.25@ 9.50 
er eee 6.00@ 6.50 deva@ ices Montana ....... 7.35@ 8.25 8.50@ 8.70 


*Includes near-by straights. 


‘tNashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft wi 





LOUR QUOTATIONS 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


prompt delivery. 


Buffalo New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbus +Nashville 
15@ 4 $7.75@ 8.50 $7.50@ 7.75 $7.75@ 8.25 $8.75@ 8.85 $8.25@ 8.90 $8.50@ 9.00 
-@7 7.25@ 7.60 7.00@ 7.25 7.50@ 17.75 7.40@ 8.75 7.85@ 8.25 a Pr. 
90@ 1:00 7.00@ 7.25 er, lett 6.75@ 7.00 7.10@ 7.50 svoeWMeces ee we, 
vcotPepee 7.50@ 8.25 7.50@ 7.75 7.75@ 8.25 7.40@ 8.35 8.20@ 8.60 8.00@ 8.50 
--@.. 7.20@ 7.60 7.00@ 7.25 7.50@ 8.00 ole cs aie 7.75@ 8.20 oe @ woes 
--@.. coco @uves* . 0.78@ 8.00 y Pye 7.90@ 9.00 9.25@ 9.75 10.00 @ 10.50 
--@. 7.00@ 7.60 *7.00@ 7.25 *7, 26@ 8.00 7.40@ 7.90 8.50@ 9.25 8.75@ 9.00 
--@. ones eses cog QP rctc oa aese 7.25@ 7.60 er, ee 7.50@ 8.00 
--@ 7.10 7.40@ 7.65 7.25@ 7.50 7.65@ 7.90 - 7.50@ 7.65 ve -@ «ee 
~ «.-@ 5.35 cece @enee 4.75@ 5.00 5.00@ 5.50 5.35@ 5.50 --@. a ere 
Toronto tse 9 | Saswate ee 

Spring top patent{...$....@7.90 - @9.15 Spring exports§ ........ 35s 9d 

Spring second patent{ ....@7.30 - @8.55 Ontario 90% pepentes.. - $6.70 

Spring first clearf ... .... @6.20 «+ @7.55 Ontario exports§. .428@ 42s 6d 


nter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. {98"lb jutes. siecsndhana jutes. §140-1b utes. 
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BULLETINS ON THE CROPS 
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Southwest Needs Hot, Dry Weather 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 19.—(Special Telegram)—Torrential rains over nearly 
all of the southwestern wheat area are seriously interfering with the progress of the 
harvest and threatening widespread crop losses. Rains were very heavy on June 
16 and June 17 and continued through June 18, with clearing skies and dry ripening 
weather not yet in sight. So far, the actual loss of wheat is not great, except locally 
where hail and high winds beat down the wheat in the fields. A more serious fac- 
tor is the wet fields, which interfere with the operation of combined harvesters. 
Every old reaper in the’ wheat territory is being dug out and oiled for service. 
Taking everything into account, it may be said that so far there is no substantial 
reduction in the prospective crop, but hot dry weather is now urgently needed, if 
the harvest is to progress satisfactorily. Meanwhile, cutting is general throughout 
Oklahoma and extending through southern and central Kansas. Several cars of new 
wheat are on the market, and with favorable weather the movement should be well 
under way by the middle of next week. The protein quality of the crop cannot yet 
be estimated. It is believed that wet weather and slow ripening reduce the protein 
content, but this is not an absolute rule. Oklahoma supplies that have been analyzed 
are strong, and high protein wheat is expected from southwestern Kansas. The 
other districts are yet in doubt. 

ad 


Oklahoma Harvest Begins 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta.—Extremely warm weather late last week, coupled with 
electrical storms, rapidly ripened the state’s wheat crop, which is already being har- 
yested in southern and central Oklahoma. Tornadoes in the north central section 
of the state did far less damage to wheat than was at first estimated, according 
to J. S. Hutchins, Ponca City grain dealer, who has completed a tour of the storm 


- area. Mr. Hutchins said that the blown down wheat will, in most cases, be stand- 
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North half now is heading out. 


ing by cutting time. Grain men are predicting a good wheat yield in Oklahoma, 
estimates running from 45,000,000 bus to 65,000,000. Corn is late this year, owing 
to unusually cool weather and late planting. 

oo 


Northwestern Conditions Near Normal 


Mrinneapouis, Minn.—General rains, ranging from light showers to heavy thun- 
derstorms, began falling throughout this territory early this week. It was still 
raining in many sections on the afternoon of June 19. It is generally conceded now 
that crop conditions are more nearly normal than when the last government report 
was issued. The weather, while somewhat cool, was favorable in the Northwest 
last week. The slope country in western North Dakota, where the principal spring 
wheat acreage is, was particularly favored by rainfall last week. 

oop 


Montana Welcomes General Rain 


Great Faris, Mont.—Welcome general rains have fallen throughout the state 
of Montana, enhancing the crop outlook in many sections of the state, since moisture 
had been rather anxiously awaited. Recent cool weather has retarded growth 
somewhat and short heading is expected. 


Rains Benefit Western Canada 


Wiynirec, Man., June 19.—(Special Telegram)—Rain has soaked into every 
corner of western Canada since June 16 and the moisture supply is abundant every- 
where. This has been of great benefit to crops and conditions generally remain 
very good. Small areas of lowlands in Manitoba show flooded conditions, but the 
damage is not expected to be serious. Bright, warm weather from now on will pro- 
duce excellent growth over the entire prairie. Samples have been seen of wheat 
grown in Manitoba measuring 17 inches. Fields are looking very green in most 
parts of the country and grain is stooling well. A pleasing feature of the weather 
is that rains have usually been followed by cool temperatures this condition check- 
ing the possible spread of rust spores if these existed, although it is yet early 
to look for this disease. Frost has visited a number of points but it has not caused 
damage to growing crops. 

oo 
Canadian Conditions Improved 


Toronto, Ont..—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued a report on the 
condition of Canadian crops at the end of May. This states that seeding through- 
out the province was then practically completed but considerable delay had been 
experienced with this work on account of heavy rainfalls and cold weather during 
the month. There was considerable winter killing of fall wheat and some areas 
have been plowed up and reseeded to other grains. The condition of fall wheat is 
given at 87 per cent as compared with 92 a year ago, and rye 94 as against 98. 
Oats, barley and mixed grains show higher percentages this year. Oats is at 98 as 
compared with 97, barley 98 as against 97 and mixed grain 99 which last year was 
9. Subsequent developments to June 16 have improved these conditions, espe- 
cially in winter wheat. 


oo 
Marked Improvement in Missouri 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 19.—(Special Telegram)—Recent heavy rains in Missouri 
and southern Illinois have materially benefited growing wheat. A marked improve- 
ment is noticeable in the condition of the crop which, however, will yield a short acre- 
age due to winter killing. Crop prospects are more promising than several weeks ago 
and it is thought Missouri as a whole will raise 5,000,000 to 10,000,000 bus more 
than last year. 

oo 


Central States Outlook Better 


Totepo, On10, June 19.—(Special Telegram)—With an abandoned wheat acre- 
age of 66 per cent in Ohio, 65 in Indiana and 13 in Michigan, as estimated by the 
government as of May 1, the amount of recovery possible is somewhat limited, but 
nevertheless wheat on acreage left has been making unexpected progress under 
favorable weather conditions and it is not impossible that the size of the crop for 
these states may be materially increased by several million bushels in the aggregate. 
One hears of fields which were formerly considered hopeless which now show an in- 
dication of producing as much as 25@30 bus acre. 


oo SD 


Indiana Wheat Growth Improved 
InpIANAPoLIs, INp.—Reports from various parts of Indiana last week indicate 
that what wheat is left has improved in growth, particularly in the southern half 
of the state, where it is reported as filling out nicely. Much of the crop in the 
Oats are heading out in the extreme south. Corn 
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WORLD WHEAT ACREAGE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The 1928 wheat 
area as far as reported for 20 countries 
is 132,508,000 acres, against 133,658,000 
in 1927, the Department of Agriculture 
has been advised. These countries ac- 
counted for 57 per cent of the estimated 
world wheat area, exclusive of Russia 
and China. On the basis of general 
growing conditions, present prospects are 
for a 1928 world wheat crop smaller than 
that of 1927, although in Europe some 
countries reported conditions during May 
as being somewhat improved. 


<<< 


NEW WHEAT REACHES MILLS 
OF TEXAS AND OKLAHOMA 


Datuias, Texas.—New wheat is reach- 
ing the mills of Texas and Oklahoma in 
considerable lots, though threshing has 
not become general. Dallas, Fort Worth, 
Sherman, McKinney, Vernon, Quanah, 
Wichita Falls, Enid and Waco mills have 
received their first straight car lots. 
Solid cars have been shipped to mills in 
Minneapolis, Kansas City and St. Louis. 
Millers paid around $1.62 bu for the 
first shipments. Mills announce that re- 
ceipts are not sufficient at this time to 
influence the flour market. The flow of 
new wheat to mills is expected to begin 
in earnest about the first of July. 

Grain men and millers say the new 
crop is weighing out well and that the 
yield will probably be greater in Texas 
and Oklahoma than in 1927. They esti- 
mate the Oklahoma crop at 60,000,000 
bus and the Texas crop at 20,000,000 
bus. The Texas oat and barley crops 
are about harvested. Threshing of these 
grains is well under way. Considerable 
amounts of oats and barley are on the 
market. 

So far there has been no new wheat 
moving to the Gulf ports for export. 
Foreign buyers are reported making con- 
tracts for shipside deliveries early in 
July. The elevators at Galveston, Hous- 
ton and Texas City have been prepared 
to take care of the new crop movement. 
The railroads announce they are moving 
thousands of empty cars to the grain 
belts to take care of shipments. 

Crop reports indicate the corn yield in 
Texas and Oklahoma will be about what 
it was last year. The sorghum grain 
production will show an increase. 
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Editor The Northwestern Miller: 

On page 859 of The Northwestern 
Miller, issue of May 30, appeared under 
the heading, “The Value of Alleged 
Cures for Rust in the Wheat Plant,” a 
paraphrase of a short article I sent to 
the press. The caption borne by. the 
original article was: “Should Farmers 
Buy the So-called ‘Cures’ for Rust?” 
The purpose of the article was to warn 
the farmers of western Canada against 
certain “cures” for rust which were be- 
ing advertised in one or two of the 
western papers. In this article only 
those points concerning rust were men- 
tioned which bore directly on the situa- 
tion in western Canada. 

Unfortunately, a few persons, through 
a misinterpretation of the words “so- 
called cures,” have drawn the inference 
that the article discredited the eradica- 
tion of the barberry as a means of con- 
trolling rust. Such an inference is whol- 
ly inexcusable. In the first place, a 
farmer could not be said to buy barberry 
eradication. (I used the word in the 
commonly accepted sense.) In the sec- 
ond place, the relation of the barberry to 
stem rust is well known. Briefly it is 
this: When the black spores of stem rust 
germinate in the spring, they produce a 
spore-form, called sporidia, which in- 
fects the barberry bushes; the infections 
on the barberry produce, in turn, another 
spore-form, called wxciospores, which in- 
fects wheat. Consequently, wherever bar- 
berry bushes are present in a wheat 
growing area, they are a direct menace 
to the wheat crop. Likewise also are 
they a menace to oats, barley and rye. 
The eradication of the barberry can 
therefore in no way be termed a “so- 
called cure” for rust. It is, on the con- 
trary, a most effective means of con- 
trolling rust and should be prosecuted 
with all vigor. 

Very truly yours, 
J. H. Crater, 
Plant Pathologist, Rust Research Lab- 
oratory, Winnipeg, Man. 
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made only slow growth last week because of prevailing low temperatures, but rains 


were generally beneficial. 


very heavy and continued rains which caused water to stand in many fields. 


There will be some loss in the central section because of 


Har- 


vest will be later than usual due to cold, rainy weather this spring. 
oo D> 
Crops Retarded by Rain 


Evansvitte, Inp.—Crops of this locality have been retarded about one week in 
their normal development from the continued rains of more than two weeks, with 


attendant cool weather. 
June or the first of July. 


Wheat, however, will be ready to harvest about the last of 
Corn is weedy, due to the fact that farmers were getting 
into their fields late this week for the first in more than two weeks. 


Only a small 


acreage in the Ohio and Wabash river bottoms will be injured by high water. 
oS 
Pacific Northwest Needs Moisture 
Seatrte, Wasu., June 19.—(Special Telegram)—Moderate temperatures last 


week were favorable for wheat in the Pacific Northwest but general rains are 
needed. Conditions are very spotted, but with favorable weather winter wheat 
should make 80 per cent normal crop. Spring wheat is suffering from lack of rain, 
but still is of good promise in some sections, though seriously impaired in others. 


> 
Wheat Heading in Oregon 


PortLanp, Orecon.—Winter wheat is heading in most sections and conditions 
are generally promising. Spring wheat is suffering from drouth, but some early 
fields in the Willamette Valley are in good condition. Winter crop condition is 
officially placed at 89 with an indicated production of 17,598,000 bus. The condi- 
tion of the spring wheat crop is 87. Corn is doing well in this state but needs 
warmer weather. 

oo D> 


European Conditions Show Improvement 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Warmer weather prevailed last week in Europe, with 
scattered rains over Central Europe and France, according to a report received 
by the United States Department of Agriculture. A heavy frost is reported in 
northern Russia on June 8, but southern Russian weather was warm and mostly 
clear. Germany reported reasonably favorable conditions, with winter cereals 
showing some effects of the severe season, except in East Prussia where wheat and 
rye are considerably below average. There had been some improvement in the con- 
dition of new crops in southwestern Europe up to June 9. Bessarabia and the 
western Ukraine report poor conditions, while Jugoslavian corn and Czechoslovakian 
barley are reported slightly below average. In Russia conditions are still unsatis- 
factory for winter wheat, especially in North Caucasus and Ukrainia, but there 
has been some improvement in Russia as a whole during the first part of June 
in both winter and spring wheat. 
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DR. KLEIN IS POSSIBLE 
SUCCESSOR TO HOOVER 


Head of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
Bureau Would Be Distinctly Nonpolitical 
Appointment to the Cabinet 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The opinion is ex- 
pressed here that Walter F. Brown, of 
Ohio, who for some time has been assist- 
ant secretary of commerce, will be ap- 
pointed by President Coolidge to fill out 
Herbert Hoover’s term as Secretary of 
Commerce, upon the latter’s expected re- 
tirement to enter actively into the presi- 
dential campaign. It is stated by many 
observers, however, that Mr. Brown does 
not want the place, and that Dr. Julius 
Klein, who has been head of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce dur- 
ing most of the Hoover regime, is more 
likely to succeed the present secretary. 

Dr. Klein is best known as a scholar 
and an expert in international affairs, 
especially those having to do with Latin 
America. Prior to entering government 
service his relations to politics were nil. 
When his name was sent to the Senate 
for confirmation as chief of the out- 
standing bureau of the commerce depart- 
ment, Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, of 
Massachusetts, had the nomination held 
up until he could learn something about 
Dr, Klein. Although appointed from his 
state and identified with Harvard Uni- 
versity there, Senator Lodge had never 
before heard of Dr. Klein. After finding 
out about him, the Massachusetts sena- 
tor readily consented to the appointment. 

Dr. Klein was a rather new type of 
man for high executive place in the gov- 
ernment. He had just completed a long 
study of Latin American affairs prelim- 
inary to assuming a chair having to do 
especially with that subject at Harvard. 
The university “loaned” him for a year 
to Mr. Hoover, who begged for him as 
chief aide in reorganizing the commerce 
department. The “loan” was extended 
after the year expired, and finally the 
university and Dr. Klein agreed to can- 
cel their contract. 

Dr. Klein has had many offers of 
places in the business world. His friends 
say that during the last year he has 
turned down several proffers that, in 
each case, would have meant several 
times his earnings from his place in the 
government. It is stated that he has re- 
mained with the department during the 
last year or two almost solely because 
of his loyalty to Secretary Hoover—a 
kind of loyalty that, being evinced in 
various ways by practically every one 
serving under Mr. Hoover in the depart- 
ment, has been a marvel of public serv- 
ice. Dr. Klein, as Hoover's right-hand 
man therein, really remade the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, ex- 
panding it greatly, and turning it into 
probably the world’s most vigilant or- 
ganization having to do with trade. It 
has been only a semiofficial organization, 
being conducted in close co-operation 
with the various trades which, through 
commodity committees, have had active 
hands in its management. 

His appointment as head of the de- 
partment now probably would mean the 
continuance of Dr. Klein as secretary of 
commerce after March 4 next year, that 
is, in case of Mr. Hoover's election as 
president. This might mean the fixing 
of a precedent whereby fitness for the 
technical demands on the place would be 
given priority to political considerations 
in the future selections of men for the 
cabinet post having to do most with 
business. 

Hoover and Klein have made the De- 
partment of Commerce, and especially 
that big part of the department com- 
prised in Dr. Klein’s present bureau, 
more of a national chamber of commerce 
than a mere executive department of the 
government. 

ead 
THE RYE SITUATION 

Blodgett’s Rye Review for June 15 
says: “Stocks of rye held at country 
points are very nearly exhausted, while 
two thirds of the small ‘visible’ will un- 
doubtedly clear for export, leaving only 
a nominal carry-over. The June gov- 
ernment report indicates a crop sufficient 
only for domestic needs, being the small- 
est in 16 years and only 63 per cent of 
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that of last year. Maturity will be later 
than usual, with slight probability of 
any being in milling condition before 
August. Rye flour buyers everywhere 
have reduced their stocks to the lowest 
possible point, insuring a heavy demand 
for the first movement. In fixing rye 
prices, wheat will continue to be the 
dominant factor, but the existing. situa- 
tion warrants a narrow ‘spread’ only. 
New rye flour cannot be quoted intelli- 
gently for 30 days.” 
oo SS 

TERMINAL COMMITTEE APPOINTED 

Oxtanoma Crry, OxLta,—Appointment 
of a terminal grain committee at Enid, 
Okla., composed of Cecil Munn, Enid 
Terminal Elevator Co., president; E. H. 
Humphrey, Humphrey Grain Co., vice 
president; D. L. Lock, Enid traffic bu- 
reau, secretary; A. R. Hacker, Enid 
Milling Co., and W. B. Johnston, John- 
ston Grain Co., members, was made, 
June 12, by the car service division of 
the American Railway Association in 
co-operation with the Southwest Ship- 
pers’ Advisory Board. Similar commit- 
tees have been appointed at Kansas City, 
Hutchinson, Salina, St. Joseph, Houston, 
and Galveston. 

oo 


MILLERS PLAN TO ADVERTISE WHEAT 

Oxtanoma Crty, Oxia.—Plans were 
perfected at a recent meeting of the 
state millers at Ponca City for the ad- 
vertising of Oklahoma wheat throughout 
the United States. The object of the 
campaign is to bring to public attention 
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What Is Meant by a 


the fact that Oklahoma wheat is of the 
finest quality in the nation and to urge 
the farmers of the state to grow only 
the best quality of wheat. Most promi- 
nent among the visitors at the convention 
was L. E. Moses, Kansas City, president 
of the Southwestern Millers’ League. 


ed 
G. B. R. SMITH CO.’S OFFICERS 
SuHermMan, Texas.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the G. B. R. 
Smith Milling Co., the following were 
named as members of the board of direc- 
tors for the year: F. B. Pope, C. G. 
Comegys and A. M. Scott, of McKinney, 
W. R. Brents, R. L. Cook and J. Paul 
Smith, of Sherman, C. Binkley Smith of 
Fort Worth, and J. Perry Burrus of 
Dallas. The board of directors named 
the following officers: J. Paul Smith of 
‘Sherman, president; C. Binkley Smith of 
Fort Worth, secretary, and J. Perry 
Burrus of Dallas, vice president and 
treasurer. 
oS 


NEW MILL SALES MANAGER 

Dattas, Texas.—Joseph H. Verble, for 
the past two years assistant sales man- 
ager for the Texas Star Flour Mills at 
Galveston, Texas, has been made sales 
manager for the G. B. R. Smith Milling 
Co., Sherman, Texas. He succeeds C. 
Binkley Smith, who has accepted a posi- 
tion as manager of the Kimbell Milling 
Co., Inc., flour and feed manufacturing 
plants at Fort Worth. Mr. Verble was 
connected with the Smith mills here be- 
fore going to Galveston. 









Standard Cost Card 


By H. H. Hanneman 


Cost Analyst of the Millers’ National Federation 


T has been said, “Prophecy is the mold 
of history.” This saying has a force- 
ful application in the compilation of 

a flour mill cost card. 

It is a fundamental fact that all mills 
making forward flour sales are, by the 
very nature of the flour milling business, 
forced into the role of prophets. 

This fact is not unknown to mills gen- 
erally, and many have, as the result of 
their experiences as prophets, adopted 
definite policies, or standards, in compil- 
ing the cost card. 

In fact, a short definition of the cost 
card would be that it is an orderly com- 
pilation of various cost elements which 
it is necessary to treat in the process 
of arriving at a reliable basis on which 
flour must be sold to yield a profit. 

There is a wide divergence in the 
methods that in the final analysis find 
expression in the price of flour. Some 
mills, practically speaking, have no cost 


card at all; some have most elementary 
cost cards; while others have a great 
many, one for each grade of flour. 

The degree of thoroughness with which 
the cost card is compiled is an excellent 
index of a mill’s general policies. Mills 
with a precise cost card procedure usu- 
ally have well-designed systematic ac- 
counting systems. Those that lack in- 
formative accounting records usually use 
vague cost card methods, quite frequent- 
ly resulting in unsatisfactory profits, 

The methods and procedure of many 
of the most successful large and small 
mills in various sections of the milling 
industry have been scrutinized. There 
were certain outstanding methods of pro- 
cedure used. These are fundamental, 
and will apply to all mills. 

The outgrowth of this analysis is the 
Standard Cost Card, and the Standard 
Cost Manual, prepared and distributed 
by the Millers’ National Federation. 








(HOSE who attended the joint banquet of the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers and the American Association of Cereal Chemists during the conven- 
tions of the two groups in Minneapolis were treated to an elaborate program 


of entertainment. 


The two Indians shown above appeared in a feature act. 
men are members of the Chippewa tribe. 


Both 
One of them, William Lufkin, whose 


Indian name is Boy-Bak-Me-Geshig (Keep Moving All Day), is interpreter at 


Cass Lake Indian Reservation in northern Minnesota. 
whose Chippewa name is Moo-Sonce (Little Moose), lives in Minneapolis. 


The other, George Peake, 
The 


two boy rangers who assisted them are members of Minneapolis ranger troop 
No. 574. One is Joseph Thompson and the other Harry A. Wilmer Il. .The 


Indians are graduates of Carlisle, 
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FARM PRICES NEARER 
GENERAL PRICE LEVE,, 


Department of Commerce Report Shows 
Index of Agricultural Values Close to 
Average of Other Staples 


Wasurnoton, D. C.—The turn of cop. 
ditions—not omitting the star of goog 
fortune that usually shines on the Re. 
publican party during presidential cam. 
paign years—continues to drive the farm 
problem into a corner. The United 
States Department of Commerce fe. 
ports that the index for farm prices on 
May 15 was 148, being within a fey 
points of parity with the general com. 
modity price level, which averaged 
around 152 for the month of May. The 
May 15 farm price index of 148 com- 
pares with one of 140 a month earlier 
and one of 126 on the same date in 1997, 
But it is not expected to remain at the 
high level, as since May 15 prices for 
grain, cotton and live stock have weak- 
ened. 

“Wheat prices declined in May after 
reaching the high point of the season at 
the end of April,” says the department's 
report. “The rise in the average farm 
price from $1.29 bu in April to $1.44 in 
May does not reflect the market change 
because of the fact that these farm prices 
apply to sales about the middle or earlier 
in the month. The average price of all 
classes and grades at six markets rose 
from $1.43 bu in the week of April 13 
to $1.62 in the first week of May. In the 
next two weeks the average dropped L5c, 
to $1.47 bu. Most of the drop occurred 
between May 11 and 18. The farm price 
reports registered the April price just 
as the rise was beginning and the May 
price on the decline. Market prices 
steadied after May 18, rising a little and 
then turning downward, but holding near 
to the level reached at the end of the 
marked decline. 

“In this connection it may be of in- 
terest to check up on what might have 
been the forecast of the May price of 
wheat as it could have been calculated 
last December. The estimated average 
price of No. 1 spring wheat for May, 
based on Southern and Northern Heni- 
sphere productions, the change of price 
between last April and September, the 
average September price, and the gen- 
eral price level, is $1.58 bu. The actual 
average price of No. 1 northern spring 
wheat, Minneapolis, weighted by the re- 
port of cash sales, was $1.57.” 


oto 


PENNSYLVANIA MILLERS AND 
BAKERS TO MEET ON JUNE 25 


At the meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Pennsylvania Millers’ State 
Association, held at Harrisburg, Pa., on 
June 6, E. K. Hibshman, assistant to the 
president of the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, urged that members of the associa- 
tion attend the field day celebration of 
the millers and the Pennsylvania Bakers’ 
Association, to be held at the college, 
June 25. 

According to the program, millers and 
bakers will assemble at the stock judging 
pavilion at 11:15 a.m. on that date, later 
inspecting some of the buildings on the 
campus. 

Luncheon will be held at the Centre 
Hills Country Club. In the afternoon, 
wheat variety test plots of the agricul- 
tural experiment station will be inspect- 
ed. Later, the laboratories of the de- 
partment of agricultural chemistry will 
be visited, experiments of interest to the 
industry being conducted in that depart- 
ment. The nutrition laboratories will 
also be inspected, as will the department 
of milling engineering in the school of 
engineering. 

o> 


CANADA TO LOCATE LARGE 
TERMINAL AT PRESCOTT, ONT. 


Montreat, Que.—In accordance with 
the recommendations made by the de- 
partmental committee, the Canadian gov- 
ernment has decided to locate the St. 
Lawrence Great Lakes terminal at Pres- 
cott, Ont., or in that vicinity. ‘This was 
announced in the House of Commons by 
the Hon. John C. Elliott, minister of 
public works, on June 6. The ultimate 
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THREE NEW PRESIDENTS FOR STANDARD MILLS 





B. J. Stockman 





H. P, Gallaher 





Clarence M. Hardenbergh 


AS stated in The Northwestern Miller of June 13, the Standard Milling Co. has promoted three more of its mill managers 


to the office of president. 


H. P. Gallaher becomes president of the Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., Minne- 


apolis, and B. J. Stockman and Clarence M. Hardenbergh are similarly honored, respectively, in the Duluth-Superior Milling 
Co., Duluth, Minn., and the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City. News of the appointment of J. A. Sim as president of 
the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., together with a recent portrait of Mr. Sim, appeared in The Northwestern Miller of June 6. 





cost is estimated at $4,000,000, and this 
year’s appropriation of $1,500,000 is 
termed a progress appropriation. 

The minister explained that the Cana- 
dian government’s decision is contingent 
to a certain extent upon what arrange- 
ments can be made with the government 
of the United States regarding the work 
to be done in United States channels. 
The Canadian decision depends upon 
suitable arrangements being arrived at 
in that direction. 

It is expected that negotiations with 
the United States will be completed with- 
in the next two months. 

Work will commence in Canada in the 
fall or late summer, as soon as arrange- 
ments are completed. 


oS 


FIXED GRAIN STANDARDS 
FOR CANADA ARE URGED 


Winnipec, Man.—That the standard 
for No. 1 northern Manitobas should be 
higher and that standard for a grade 
should not be changed from year to year, 
but should be fixed, and in years when 
the crop would not measure up to that 
standard it should be graded accordingly, 
was the plea of William Smith, wheat 
buyer for the Scottish Co-Operative 
Wholesale Society, Ltd., at a conference 
held in Winnipeg last week with the 
board of grain commissioners and J. D. 
Fraser, chief grain inspector for west- 
ern Canada. 

Mr, Snow, one of the commissioners, 
thought that such a regulation would be 
hard on the producer, but Mr. Smith 
pointed out that as samples of the new 
crop did not reach the European buyers 
until a considerable time after they had 
begun to buy the crop of that year, they 
naturally bought on the standard of the 
previous year, only to find, as in the 
past two years, that No. 1 wheat of 1926 
was not so good as No. 1 of 1925, and 
that No. 1 of 1927 was not so good as 
No. 1 of 1926, and so on. 

He reminded the board that if Canada 
did not maintain the strength of her 
wheat they must go to other countries 
where they could get what they wanted. 
The meeting was held on the return of 
the Scottish delegates from the pool con- 
ference at Regina, and Peter Malcolm 
and John Cairns, two directors of the 
Scottish Co-operative, were in attend- 
ance, 

oo 


RETAIL GROCERS UNITE 
Ninety retail grocers of Green Bay, 
Duck Creek and De Pere, Wis., have 
united as the Home Owned Grocery 

Stores, for co-operative buying. 





FEDERATED FLOUR CLUBS’ 
COMMITTEES APPOINTED 


New Yorx, N. Y.—B. H. Wunder, 
newly elected president of the National 
Federated Flour Clubs, has appointed 
the following committees for the coming 
year: legislative, Charles M. Trueheart, 
Baltimore, chairman, H. Horan, 
Philadelphia, and George Flach, New 
York; good and welfare, Samuel Knight- 
on, New York, chairman, H. C. Veatch, 
Buffalo, and C. C. Anthon, Chicago; con- 
tract, J. O. Morrissey, St. Louis, chair- 
man, E. F, Siney, New York, and W. S. 
Johnson, Chicago; contact, V. J. Peter- 
sen, Chicago, chairman, A. W. Mears, 
Baltimore, D. T. Felix, Pittsburgh, and 
Frank M. Cole, Kansas City; emblem, 
Edward Knighton, Philadelphia, chair- 
man, James Haffenberg, New York, and 
C. E. Mears, Baltimore. Edward Knight- 
on was also appointed as a publicity 
committee of one. 

oo 


NORTHWEST GRAIN DEALERS 
ATTEND ANNUAL MEETING 


SeattteE, WasH.—The annual meeting 
of the Northwest Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation was held at Walla Walla, Wash., 
on June 15-16. In addition to a large 
attendance from the Pacific Northwest, 
there were a number of grain dealers 
from the St. Louis territory present. 
Richard J. Stephens, Spokane, Wash., 
was unanimously re-elected president of 
the association; A. M. Chrystal, Port- 
land, Oregon, first vice president; Lyle 
Cubbage, Palmyra, Wash., second vice 
president, and W. J. McDonald, Spo- 
kane, and J. B. Henton, Seattle mem- 
bers of the board. The meeting adopted 
a resolution pledging support to any 
economically sound movement for farm 
relief. 

oo 


HARRY G. RANDALL RESIGNS 
FROM LARABEE MANAGEMENT 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Harry G. Randall, 
vice president and general manager of 
the Larabee Flour Mills Co. since its 
purchase by the Commander-Larabee 
Corporation two years ago, announced 
his resignation on June 15. It is under- 
stood his plans for the future will be 
announced later this month, 

Mr. Randall came to Kansas City in 
1919 to become manager of the Midland 
Milling Co., later the Midland Flour 
Milling Co., at that time controlled by 
the Shane brothers of Philadelphia. Pre- 
vious to that he had been sales manager 
for the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas. In his earlier years he had 





worked as a lad in the office of the Hal- 
stead (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., 
now a unit of the Midland company. 
For a time he was also associated with 
his father, who organized the Lyons 
(Kansas) Milling Co. 

Mr. Randall is one of the most widely 
known and highly regarded of the young- 
er millers of the Southwest, and an- 
nouncement of his future plans is await- 
ed with interest. 

; oo > 


ACTIVE SUPPORT IS LENT 
OHIO BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Totepo, Oxu1o.—C. J. Davaron, new 
secretary of the Merchants Bakers’ Club, 
Cincinnati, reports that at a recent meet- 
ing of the Cincinnati Flour Club a num- 
ber of addresses were made commending 
the work now being done by the Ohio 
Bakers’ Association and pledging sup- 
port. 

Among the speakers were W. W. Ca- 
vagna, Cincinnati manager of the Red 
Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, E. J. 
Quinn, Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapo- 
lis, and H. W. Tibbals, Ohio representa- 
tive of the Maney Milling Co., Omaha, 
Neb., who was a guest at the luncheon. 

There was also a recent meeting at 
the Procter & Gamble Co.’s plant under 
the auspices of the Merchants Bakers’ 
Club which was attended by 150 repre- 
sentatives of the trade. Oscar Roth was 
the principal speaker and he discussed 
the big meeting of bakers to be held in 
Cincinnati on June 26. 

All over the state there is an awakened 
interest among bakers and their allies 
in the work of the Ohio Bakers’ Associa- 
tion as being conducted by George A. 
Daut, new secretary and business man- 
ager. The allied trades are quite as 
much interested as the bakers themselves 
in putting the industry on a sounder 
and more profitable basis and doing 
away with bad practices which sap its 
life and profits. Mr. Daut is receiving 
the active support of flour and bakery 
supply salesmen, 

oo 


TEXAS GROCERY TO EXPAND 
Oxitanoma City, Oxra.—The H. O. 
Wooten Wholesale Grocery Co., Abilene, 
Texas, plans to establish a wholesale 
house at Spur, Texas, in the near future, 
according to a recent announcement by 
officials of the company. 
oo SDS 
PACKAGE PIE CRUST ON MARKET 
Los AncGetes, Cat.—Pie crust is being 
packaged with appealing typography and 
art by the Modern Maid Foods, Inc., Los 
Angeles. This product is called “Modern 
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Maid Flaky Pie Crust.” It is so pre- 
pared that all that is required for baking 
is the addition of a little water. 

This twentieth century aid to the mod- 
ern apartment or bungalow housewife 
eliminates the bother of making dough, 
thus saving time and labor as well as 
helping the housewife to practice econ- 
omy and insure the safety of her pie. 
The crust is achieving rapid popularity 
on the Pacific Coast, where it has been 
introduced. The makers guarantee un- 
conditionally every pie turned out with 
it, backing the guaranty with a money 
refund clause to the housewife, if by any 
chance Modern Maid fails to perform 
for her and her pie should turn out to 
be in any way a disappointment. 

Appetizing recipes for 10 pies are in- 
cluded with the package. All the recipes 
have been tried and tested by the Mod- 
ern Maid organization. The ease with 
which desserts can be made with the new 
product, no less than their savory ap- 
peal, is emphasized in a folder concern- 
ing practical uses for the crust, which 
renders pie making possible, the manu- 
facturers claim, in one third the time and 
at one half the cost of old-fashioned 
mixing methods. 

oo D> 


KERR, GIFFORD & CO. LEASE 
PORTLAND MILL PROPERTY 


Porttanp, Orecon.—The Sperry Flour 
Co., owner of the old Portland Flouring 
Mills and dock, recently announced the 
transfer of the property to the Union 
Pacific Railway, which in turn has leased 
it to Kerr, Gifford & Co. for a long 
term of years. The latter firm is rated 
as the largest exporter of grain on the 
Pacific Coast, and one of the largest in 
the United States. The deal did not 
include the milling machinery, which is 
being removed from the _ property. 
Terms of the transfer were not an- 
nounced, but the deal is said to involve 
$250,000. 

The new lessees will expend about 
$750,000 on the property and will con- 
vert it into the largest privately owned 
grain handling plant on the Pacific Coast. 
The present capacity is 1,100,000 bus, 
which will be increased to 1,300,000 bus 
in the immediate future. The old mili 
structure will be razed to the second 
floor and the lower part will be used 
for warehouse purposes. There are at 
present 12 concrete elevator tanks and 
others are to be added. When this is 
done the bulk grain storage capacity will 
be increased from 500,000 bus to 750,000 
bus. The docks have a capacity of about 
600,000 bus of sacked grain. There are 
track facilities for handling 100 cars of 
grain a day. Included in the property 
are 19 acres of land, which provide 
space for extensions planned for the fu- 
ture. The land has about 900 feet of 
deep water frontage. 

The negotiations for the transfer were 
conducted by Frank L. Shull, president 
of the Portland Chamber of Commerce 
and for many years connected with the 
old Portland mill, and I. D. Hunt. 

The Portland mill was built in the 
early eighties by Sibson & Church. The 
late T. B. Wilcox acquired possession 
of it later, and under his ownership the 
capacity was enlarged to 5,000 bbls 
daily, making it at that time the largest 
flouring mill on the Pacific Coast. A 
market for flour was developed in China 
and Japan which absorbed most of the 
plant’s output. After Mr. Wilcox’s death 
the property was purchased by M. F. 
Houser, and in 1921 the Sperry Flour 
Co. assumed ownership, operating the 
mill until 1925. : 


ead 


KENTUCKY BAKERY REOPENED 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—Several thousand peo- 
ple, including a number of out-of-town 
visitors, attended the formal opening of 
the Kirchhoff Bakery, 118 South Second 
Street, Paducah, Ky., on June 9. The 
plant has been completely remodeled and 
equipped with new machinery at a cost 
of approximately $50,000, and is consid- 
ered one of the finest and most modern 
bakeries of its type in the state. It is 
owned and operated by Frank Kirch- 
hoff, Jr., and his son, Louis, who have 
been in the bakery business in Paducah 
for a number of years. 
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MACARONI MAKERS IN 
MEETING AT CHICAGO 


Attendance Exceeds That of Any Previous 
Meeting—Greater Consumption of 
Durum Products Urged 


Cuicaco, It., June 19.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—At the opening session of the 
twenty-fifth annual convention of the 
Macaroni Manufacturers’ Association at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel this morn- 
ing M. J. Donna, secretary, announced 
that the attendance exceeded that of any 
previous meeting. 

Henry Mueller, president, deplored 
free deals, secret discounts and other un- 
commercial practices, but added that the 
industry was freer of these evils than 
ever before. It was now up to associa- 
tion members, through co-operation, to 
increase consumption of durum products, 
he said. 

The customary reports and appoint- 
ment of committees took up the entire 
morning session. Research work, cost of 
manufacture, and co-operative buying 
and selling are subjects scheduled for 
discussion this afternoon. 

Rosert T. Beatry. 


oC SP 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING CO. 
HAS ANNUAL ROLL CALL 


Nostesvitie, Inp.—The annual roll call 
of employees of the Noblesville Milling 
Co., staged by the manager, C. B. Jen- 
kins, and his son, Donald, in connection 
with the yearly meeting of the organiza- 
tion’s sales force, was held here June 11- 
13. Sixty-six members of the company’s 
staff, from the officers to the most insig- 
nificant employee, took some part in the 
three-day program, which mixed business 
and entertainment. The roll call was the 
revival of a custom, maintained before 
the World War, of holding similar an- 
nual meetings to foster a spirit of friend- 
liness and co-operation among the em- 
ployees. 

The occasion was also the annual home- 
coming for the salesmen, who were wel- 
comed by the company representatives 
on June 11. The following day was de- 
voted to business, with a general discus- 
sion of conflitions, in the morning, and 
laboratory instruction and a conference 
with the executives, in the afternoon. 

In the evening, the entire roll of em- 
ployees were guests of the company at 
a chicken dinner at Horseshoe Lodge. Mr. 
Jenkins gave a brief introductory talk, 
paying a tribute to Reuben Cruse, sales- 
man for the company, who died during 
the past year. Thomas V. Hendricks, 
Cleveland, Ohio, delivered the principal 
talk of the evening, stressing the fact 
that the good work of employees benefit- 
ed themselves as well as the company. 

The morning of June 13 was given 
over to another conference and a trip 
through the plant. After the business 
session in the afternoon, the salesmen 
were taken about the city and through 
Forest Park. Dinner was served at the 
Forest Park Inn, and the program was 
concluded with a motion picture show- 
ing of South American views. 


oo DS 


STEAMER CARRIES LARGEST CARGO 

Wiynirec, Man.—What is claimed to 
have been the largest cargo of wheat 
ever loaded into one vessel left Fort 
William for Port Colborne last week on 
the Lemoyne, probably the largest grain 
carrier on the Great Lakes. The load 
consisted of 534,300 bus wheat. 


ood 


RAIL DIFFERENTIAL PLEA 

Puitape.puia, Pa.—Philadelphia’s plea 
for an increase in existing rail rate dif- 
ferentials under New York on import 
and export freight was presented on 
June 15 in a brief to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in Washington, by 
Charles C. McChord, counsel for the 
Bourse, Board of Trade and Ocean 
Traffic Bureau. 

The brief is in answer to the case 
brought by the Baltimore Chamber of 
Commerce against the Ann Arbor Rail- 
road, et al., and also to recommenda- 
tions recently made by R. N. Trezise, at- 
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torney examiner of the 
after a series of hearings. 

The brief declares that Philadelphia 
is entitled to an increase in its differen- 
tial rail rates by virtue of lower han- 
dling costs at this port, and urges that 
lower rates be extended to all the com- 
modities moving through Philadelphia, 
as was recommended for Baltimore in 
the commissioner’s report. Any other 
decision by the Commission would dis- 
rupt the business of the port of Phila- 
delphia, Mr. McChord said. 

It also stresses the point that the costs 
of handling freight in New York beyond 
the end of the rail is 13.75c per 100 lbs, 
5.8c at Baltimore and 5.1c in Philadel- 
phia. 


Commission, 
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TRAFFIC ON GREAT LAKES IS 
EXPECTED TO BE INCREASED 


Dutvurn, Minn.—Grain shipping by 
lake picked up last week and there was 
a good increase over the movement that 
has prevailed for a few weeks. Re- 
ceipts on the other hand have fallen off 
sharply and are down now to a dull pe- 
riod volume. Shipments are mostly in 
small to fair sized lots and no loads of 
large size are going out. The aggregate, 
however, has been satisfactory. 

The vessel rate Duluth to Buffalo con- 
tinues at 2%c bu on wheat and with 
the size lots that are being offered this 
rate will probably hold, but if larger car- 
goes should develop it might bring some 
concession on the part of carriers anx- 
ious to get big loads. The Montreal 
rate is dragging and is down another 4c, 
being now 7c bu. 

Wheat is moving from Duluth-Supe- 
rior elevators by rail to down state mills 
in considerable quantities. 

The outlook for an increase of traffic 
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on the lakes is improving to such an ex- 
tent that one prominent fleet has an- 
nounced that four large boats of its line 
which have been on the idle list for a 
month will be started out again in the 
near future. 

ovo 


ELEVATORS FOR LATVIA 

Wasurinorton, D. C.—The Latvian state 
budget for the current fiscal year calls 
for the allocation of $58,000 for the 
building of grain elevators, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has been advised. 
Funds will be distributed by the state 
land bank in the form of credits to the 
agricultural organizations and private 
persons interested. Credits will be is- 
sued for three years at 1 per cent inter- 
est yearly, security to be furnished in 
the form of a mortgage on real estate 
or bank guaranties. 

o> 

NEW CHAIN STORE SYSTEM FORMED 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Formation of an- 
other large chain of grocery stores is 
being completed in the Southwest, ac- 
cording to an announcement made last 
week. The new chain, which will have 
an annual business of about $6,000,000, 
will be known as Southwest Stores, Inc. 
It will start with 107 stores in Okla- 
homa. The properties include the Gens 
Cash Stores chain, Tulsa, operating 63 
units, which started in 1919 with $750 
capital. All subsequent developments 
have been paid out of earnings. 


oo > 


The creditors of the State Milling & 
Elevator Co. of Utah will meet at Og- 
den, June 26, before J. T. McConnell, 
referee in bankruptcy, to pass upon the 
final report of the trustee. The report 
shows no funds for dividends to common 
creditors, and the closing of the case 
will be considered. 
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Improving the Milling Value of Wheat 
on the Farm 


REVENTABLE factors that lower 

the milling value of wheat cost 

American wheat growers millions of 
dollars a year. Four of these factors— 
smut, dockage, foreign material other 
than dockage, and garlic—have been in- 
creasingly prevalent in the last eight 
years. Grain inspection statistics, says 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, show that a large proportion of 
the wheat shipped from country points 
to terminal markets and inspected and 
graded under the United States grain 
standards act fails to meet the require- 
ments for the best grade. In 1926, for 
example, 59.8 per cent of the wheat in- 
spected did not meet the grade require- 
ment of No. 1 wheat. Many of the ship- 
ments, besides being graded below No. 1, 
were designated as weevily, smutty, gar- 
licky, and treated, or carried dockage 
notation. 

Conditions that lower the milling value 
of wheat are often controllable. This is 
particularly true of garlic, smut, dock- 
age, and foreign material other than 
dockage. Garlic can be eradicated by 
the planting of clean seed and the use of 
proper methods of crop rotation and 
cultivation. Smut can be prevented by 
treating the seed with chemicals; yet it 
is apparently increasing. It lowers the 
market value of wheat considerably 
owing to the difficulty of removing it and 
because it has a possibly harmful effect 
on the flour. Market discounts for smut- 
ty wheat usually range from a few cents 
to 20c or more a bushel. 

Dockage likewise hes in general been 
increasing in recent years, although the 
remedy for the trouble is largely in the 
hands of the farmer. In wheat grading 
the term dockage is applied to weed 
seeds and other foreign material that can 
be readily removed by sieving and screen- 
ing. As it is taken out before the wheat 
is milled, it does not affect the baking 
quality of flour. Its chief effect is on 
the producer’s pocketbook. Dockage 
adds to the cost of harvesting, thresh- 
ing, handling and transporting wheat 
without increasing its commercial value. 
Its removal on the farm would add mil- 
lions a year to the wheat growers’ in- 


come. As dockage may be fed to live 
stock, the farmer has an additional in- 
ducement to remove it before shipping 
his wheat to market. It is a particularly 
costly item in the spring wheat area, 
where the proportion of dockage in wheat 
is increasing. 

Foreign material other than dockage 
often cannot be readily removed. Cer- 
tain weed seeds, chiefly cockle, kinghead, 
wild peas and wild rose, constitute a 
large proportion of this so-called insep- 
arable foreign matter. It may increase 
the cost of making the wheat suitable for 
milling, or if it defies efforts at its re- 
moval, may lower the milling and baking 
quality of the grain. Hence the most 
effective means of dealing with this prob- 
lem is to sow clean seed wheat and to re- 
tard or prevent the production of weeds 
by appropriate cultural methods. 

High moisture content, an important 
grading factor, can often be prevented 
by care in harvesting and threshing. The 
moisture content of wheat as marketed 
depends usually on the maturity of the 
wheat, the weather conditions under 
which it was harvested and in the period 
between harvesting and threshing, and on 
the extent and the manner in which it 
was exposed to these conditions. Its 
importance as a grading factor results 
primarily from the influence of moisture 
on the keeping quality of grain. It also 
has a direct relation to the food value 
of wheat which is directly proportioned 
to its content of dry matter. 

Various forms of damage to wheat 
which seriously affect its milling and 
baking quality can be lessened by careful 
harvesting and storing. Appreciable 
quantities of damage, in fact, are nearly 
always the direct result of careless or im- 
proper handling. Three degrees of dam- 
age are recognized in the United States 
standards for wheat: heat damage, dam- 
age other than heat, and distinctly low 
quality. Damaged kernels include frost- 
ed, sprouted, scabby, blighted, bleached, 
weathere@, fungous infected, moldy, wee- 
vil cut, and heat damaged kernels. These 
defects, says the department, are in a 
high degree preventable. 
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CROP IMPROVEMENT IN 
NORTHWEST DISCUSSED 


Northwest Spring Wheat Millers’ Club Hears 
Report of R. W. Goodell, Chair. 
man of Committee 


Mrinneapouis, Minn.—Thirty-five mil]. 
ers who attended a meeting of the North. 
west Spring Wheat Millers’ Club in Min. 
neapolis June 19 were favorably jn. 
pressed with the report made by R. w. 
Goodell, chairman of the club’s commit. 
tee on crop improvement, on the prog- 
ress made by the committee since funds 
were pledged and authority given it jp 
March of this year to undertake the de- 
velopment of a definite program for the 
improvement of northwestern crops, par- 
ticularly spring wheat, with a view of 
enlisting the support and co-operation 
of members of the grain trade and others 
interested in the work. 

Mr. Goodell reported that the commit- 
tee has definite assurance from grain 
commission firms, line and terminal ele- 
vator operators that they will duplicate 
the $12,000 annual subscription of the 
millers, over a five-year period, to be 
used in carrying on the crop improve- 
ment work, and stated that the grain 
men were giving splendid co-operation in 
outlining a practical program for the 
most effective expenditure of the fund. 
An executive committee has been formed, 
with R. P. Woodworth, a local grain man 
of wide experience in smut prevention ac- 
tivities and other crop improvement 
work, at its head. 

After interviewing numerous appli- 
cants for the position of active secre- 
tary of the organization, the committee 
selected H. R. Sumner, assistant to H. 
M. Bainer, head of the Southwestern 
Crop Improvement Association, for the 
position, and Mr. Sumner will take 
charge of the work in the Northwest on 
Aug. 1. It is expected that lumber and 
transportation interests, bankers and 
others who are interested in the develop- 
ment of the Northwest will extend their 
support to the work undertaken by the 
committee, whose initial efforts will be 
directed toward encouraging the selec- 
tion of better seed wheat. 

The club was fortunate in having as 
guests at the luncheon and meeting, 
which were held in the club room of The 
Northwestern Miller, Sydney Anderson, 
president of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, Washington, D. C., L. E. Moses, 
recently elected president and active sec- 
retary of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League, Kansas City; A. R. Kinney, 
president of the Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co., Omaha, and R. W. Hoffman, 
director of the Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., and manager of the Hoffman Mills, 
Enterprise, Kansas. Mr. Kinney and 
Mr. Hoffman were in Minneapolis to at- 
tend the international convention of Ro- 
tary Clubs. Interesting talks were made 
by all the visitors, and Mr. Moses was 
given a rousing welcome on his return 
to the milling industry, following his re- 
tirement and removal to California sev- 
eral vears ago. 

The reports of millers present on crop 
conditions revealed that continued heavy 
rains are causing more or less concern in 
the Southwest, where a large crop of 
wheat is ready for harvest. An excep- 
tion is Nebraska, Mr. Kinney stating 
that rainfall has not been excessive in 
that state, while the harvest season comes 
two or three weeks later than in north 
Texas and Oklahoma, where a few car- 
loads of new crop wheat already have 
been loaded out. Much iniprovement in 
the spring wheat condition has resulted 
from recent rains, it was reported. 


oS 


MEETING OF SOUTHWESTERN 
EXPORT MILLERS ARRANGED 


Kansas Crty, Mo.—A meeting of ex- 
porting millers of the Southwest, under 
the auspices of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League, has been called for June 20 at 
the Kansas City Club. The meeting will 
convene at 4 p.m. L. E. Moses, pres!- 
dent of the league, will preside. New 
crop business and recent advances in in- 
surance rates on export shipments will 
be discussed. 
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NORWEGIAN MONOPOLY 
TO BE REINTRODUCED 


Decision to Withdraw Grain and Flour 
Monopoly Was Made Last Year—Re- 
instatement. Was Anticipated 


Lonpon, Ena., June 19.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The Norwegian parliament defi- 
nitely decided on June 18 to reintroduce 
the government purchasing monopoly on 


in and flour. 
er C. F. G. Rarxes. 
* * 

On May 25, 1927, the Storthing decid- 
ed to withdraw this monopoly. In the 
previous summer, when the temporary 
monopoly was abolished by that body’s 
act, it was decided that the abolition 
should go into effect on July 1, 1927. 
The abolition was conditional upon the 
scheme to be devised for subsidizing the 
cultivation of grain in Norway, whether 
by import duty or direct taxation. 

It was believed at that time that the 
monopoly would be reinstated in 1928 
or 1929, inasmuch as the Liberal and 
Labor parties were likely to come into 
power at that time. 

oo > 


ASKS THAT FREIGHT RATES 
BE ADJUSTED PROMPTLY 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Continuing the 
correspondence regarding what the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission should 
do as to freight rates on farm products 
“affected by depression,” Representative 
Homer Hoch, of Kansas, insists, in a 
letter to the chairman of the Commission, 
that something should be done promptly. 
In his last letter the representative gives 
his interpretation of the meaning of the 
Hoch-Smith resolution. He says: 

“There is, of course, no direction to 
the Commission to fix anything but ‘law- 
ful’ rates, and that is to say ‘just and 
reasonable’ rates. The Commission fre- 
quently has stated that there 3s a zone 
within which rates may be said to be 
‘just and reasonable’ and Congress did 
nothing but direct that farm freights be 
placed at the low point within this zone. 

“The reason Congress had for making 
this direction, namely, the existence of 


.an agricultural depression, is not, in my 


opinion, an evidential fact necessary to 
be established in the usual way before 
the Commission. In other words, I think 
that the Commission was not only justi- 
fied in assuming the existence of an ag- 
riculiural depression but that in fact it 
was not necessary for it to assume any- 
thing at all about that, but simply to 
follow the mandate of Congress to re- 
adjust farm freights in order to give 
them a preferential status within the 
zone of ‘just and reasonable.’ ” 


oo 


A. PD. HUSBAND, FEDERATION 
SECRETARY, TO VISIT EUROPE 


A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, Chicago, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Husband and daugh- 
ter, will sail from New York for Europe 
on the President Harding on July 
8, They plan to spend several weeks 
motoring through England, Ireland, 
Scotland and Wales. Mr. Husband ex- 
pects to sail for home from Liverpool 
on July 31, leaving his wife and daughter 
to continue their travels through the 
Continent. They will visit France, Bel- 
gium, Holland and Germany, returning 
to this country in September. 

oo > 


LARGE OKLAHOMA CROP FORECAST 

Oxtanoma City, Oxia.—Prediction of 
a 60,000,000-bu wheat crop for Oklahoma 
was made at the annual meeting of the 
Southwest Shippers’ Advisory Board in 
Enid, Okla., last week. Three hundred 
shippers and railroad officials attended 
the meeting to discuss problems of ship- 
pers incident to the moving of the 1928 
crop, which has begun to be harvested. 

oe 

STEAMER PLANS UP FOR APPROVAL 

Complete plans and specifications for 
the four 14-knot combined passenger and 
cargo steamships to be built by the Ex- 
port Steamship Corporation for service 
between Philadelphia, Alexandria and 
the Levantine ports have been submitted 


to the Shipping Board for approval. 
The board’s approval is essential before 
the company, headed by Henry Herber- 
mann, can borrow from the construction 
and loan fund provided by Congress to 
aid American shipping companies in 
building of ocean vessels. J. F. Schu- 
macher, president of the Interocean 
Steamship Co., is Philadelphia represen- 
tative for the Export Steamship Corpora- 
tion which operates a fleet of approxi- 
mately 20 freighters to all parts of the 
Mediterranean. 
oS 


TERMINAL FACILITIES TO BE 
ESTABLISHED AT MEMPHIS 


Minneapouis, Minn.—Barge line offi- 
cials announced here last week that ar- 
rangements were nearing completion for 
the construction of a grain elevator and 
marine leg at Memphis, Tenn., which 
will open up a 50,000,000-bu territory 
for barge line grain shipments. With 
such a domestic market open to ship- 
pers, capacity loads would be assured 
throughout the season, C. C. Webber, 
president of the Upper Mississippi Barge 
Line Co., said. 


oo S 
TO DREDGE DELAWARE RIVER 
PuiapetpHia, Pa—The American 


Dredging Co., this city, has obtained a 
contract from the government to dredge 
approximately 1,000,000 cubic yards of 
material from the western side of the 
Delaware River channel in the vicinity 
of the Philadelphia Tidewater Terminal. 
The award is the result of insistence of 
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Philadelphians interested in the port to 
have the government provide sufficient 
depth of water in the vicinity of the huge 
piers to permit the largest freighters to 
enter and leave the terminal without 
touching bottom. 


oo 


AMENDMENT WILL BE URGED 
FOR GRAIN STANDARDS ACT 


Wasuineton, D. C. — Thomas J. 
Walsh, senator from Montana, states 
that he will make every effort at the 
next session of Congress to bring about 
the adoption of his bill amending the 
grain standards act so as to require that 
percentage of protein content be taken 
into account in grading grain. The De- 
partment of Agriculture rates the pro- 
posal “impractical and practically im- 
possible of administering.” 


oo > 


CANARY ISLANDS’ FLOUR MARKET 

Wasuincton, D. C.—American flour 
sales to the Canary Islands have been 
falling off to some extent, due to their 
increasing prices, the United States De- 
partment of Commerce reports. Con- 
tracts for monthly shipments that were 
pending have not been signed for this 
reason. Service from the gulf ports is 
reported irregular. Competition is found 
from England, Australia and Argentina. 
English flour is selling better than the 
Argentine because of quicker delivery. 
Australian flour is not selling well be- 
cause of difficulties in prompt delivery. 
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The Barberry Campaign Goes On 
By Donald G. Fletcher 


Executive Secretary of the Conference for the Prevention of Grain Rust 


HERE is no closed season on com- 

mon barberry bushes, so it would 

be wrong to say that the season for 
them had just opened. Every spring, 
however, as soon as the leaves come out, 
men especially trained in this work are 
sent out from the barberry headquar- 
ters in every state of the barberry eradi- 
cation area to start the field work again. 
This consists of covering every foot of 
definite areas of the state in an effort 
to locate and destroy all common bar- 
berries. 

A limited number of federal barberry 
scouts were placed in the field on May 
15, and by June 15 the maximum field 
force of about 250 men will be at work. 
In Minnesota, seven men began a sur- 
vey of Hennepin County, and to date one 
township bordering on Lake Minne- 
tonka has been completely scouted and 
1,050 common barberry bushes of all 
sizes have been found. Over 100 bushes 
have already been found in the second 
township entered. Most of these 100 
barberries were growing in pastures 
around Stubb’s Bay, Lake Minnetonka. 
It seems véry likely that the bushes 
which are now being found in Hennepin 





THE DEADLY BARBERRY 

G LOWLY but surely man is win- 
ning his fight against one of the 

deadliest enemies of the grain fields 

of the Northwest—the black stem 

rust. 

Last year, one of the most favor- 
able for the spread of this destruc- 
tive disease, the losses were about 
33,000,000 bus wheat alone, in the 13 
states of the Middle West where rust 
is destructive. 

Yet back in 1916, before the work 
of combating the pest was begun by 
Uncle Sam and his co-operators, 
weather conditions similar to those 
of last year also spread the rust and 

,000,000 bus wheat were destroyed. 

In 1915-1920, losses averaged 50,- 
000,000 bus wheat annually. Then 
the work of discovering and digging 
out the barberry bushes, which har- 
bor the plague, began in 1918. In the 
1921-1927 period, these losses had 
been reduced to only 18,000,000 bus 
annually.—Charles F. Collison, in 
the Minneapolis Tribune. 









County have been the source of the heavy 
rust epidemics which each year in the 
past have spread from east to west 
across the center of the state. 

The rust began to appear on the bar- 
berry leaves in Minnesota about May 14 
this year, and by May 24 every barberry 
cluster-cup was shedding thousands of 
rust spores. Within the next two or 
three weeks these spores will cause the 
red or summer stage of the rust to ap- 
pear on near-by grains and grasses. 
However, no rust has yet been found on 
grains or grasses anywhere in the eradi- 
cation area, although barberries are in- 
fected in every state. The bushes found 
this spring in Iowa, Minnesota, and 
South Dakota have been heavily rusted, 
which would indicate that black stem 
rust will again take its toll, at least in 
localities which have not yet been cleared 
of barberry bushes. 

Only a small amount of black stem 
rust was present in Texas on June lI. 
The amount found was much less than 
normal for this date, which means that 
this area will furnish very little rust 
inoculation for the spring wheat area 
this year. 

Orange leaf rust, which has no rela- 
tion to common barberries and which 
overwinters in the red stage (the form 
which can attack grain directly) as far 
north as Winnipeg, is present everywhere 
in small quantities on winter grain and 
wild grasses. The damage done by leaf 
rust is noticeable only when this rust 
is very heavy, and then the loss is small 
compared to that caused by black stem 
rust. 

During the past winter an indirect 
warfare on the common barberry has 
been promoted in the schools and through 
the press of the country. Approximately 
2,000,000 pupils in 30,000 schools studied 
black stem rust and the relation of the 
common barberry to its propagation and 
spread. This means that one third of 
the schools, from the elementary to the 
universities, received charts, lesson plans, 
microscope slides, bulletins, and other 
aids for teaching this subject. 

We have a large supply of the latest 
bulletins, pamphlets and posters on black 
stem rust and the common barberry, for 
distribution. During the summer, bulle- 
tins will be sent out showing the prog- 
ress being made in eradicating barber- 
ries, and the latest word on the rust sit- 
uation throughout the Northwest. 


GRAIN EXPORTS VIA 
CANADA CRITICIZED 


Secretary Jardine and Senator Walsh Pro- 
test Against Larger Shipments of Ameri- 
can Wheat Through Dominion Ports 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Movement of 
American exports, particularly wheat, 
through Canadian ports promises to be- 
come a subject of rife controversy, not 
only in this country but also ‘between 
the United States and Canada. 

The Canadian government found occa- 
sion to inject itself into the discussion 
after William M. Jardine, Secretary of 
Agriculture, lined up with David A. 
Walsh, senator from Massachusetts, and 
others in protest against the increasing 
tendency of American goods to move 
through Canada and particularly the 
port of Montreal. 

After a conference with Senator 
Walsh, Secretary Jardine was quoted as 
saying: “Federal grades of American 
wheat going through Montreal for ex- 
port are being tampered with through 
collusion with American exporters. I 
think, if it were necessary, we might 
produce facts to prove that statement.” 

The Canadian legation at Washington 
resents such allegations and denies that 
Canadian ports are getting an undue 
share of American export movements. 
If anything, the legation intimates, 
American ports are getting too many 
Canadian exports, 

“During the nine months ending April, 
1928, out of a total of 142,197,176 bus Ca- 
nadian wheat shipped to the United 
Kingdom,” says the legation, “91,302,791 
moved through United States ports. 
The total value of Canadian merchan- 
dise exported through American ports 
increased from $282,318,769 in 1923 to 
$310,284,878 in 1927.” It seems that im- 
ports to Canada via American ports 
have been made at the rate of $13,000,000 
a year. 

It is admitted that increasing propor- 
tions of exported American grain are 
passing through Canadian ports, but this 
is due, it is claimed, to natural conditions 
which make movements through Canada 
and the United States largely inter- 
changeable. The American wheat season, 
it is pointed out, is about 30 days earlier 
than the Canadian. This gives Ameri- 
can shippers the advantage of Canadian 
facilities while not burdened with wheat 
exports out of Canada. The large ex- 
ports of Canadian wheat through the 
United States show, it is claimed, that 
British tariff preferentials have nothing 
to do with the movements. 

In line with a Senate resolution, the 
Department of State, the Department of 
Agriculture, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the United States Ship- 
ping Board are making a joint inquiry 
regarding the subject and will report on 
it to Congress at the next session. Sena- 
tor Walsh will try to get Congress to 
deal with the matter by legislation. 

oo 
MILLING SUPERVISOR WANTED 

The Northwestern Miller has been 
asked to recommend a superintendent 
miller capable of exercising general su- 
pervision over a number of mills owned 
and operated as a unit. To qualify for 
the position a man must have had wide 
experience as a successful miller, under- 
stand flour production in all of its 
branches, know wheat and know men, 
and, above all else, be able to command 
the respect and loyalty of the plant su- 
perintendents with whom he will work. 
To the man who can qualify, an excep- 
tional opportunity is offered. Applica- 
tions may be sent in strictest confidence 
to the office of The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 

oo 
PRAGUE CONFERENCE OF EXCHANGES 

Pracue, CzecHosLovak1a.—The confer- 
ence of the central and southern Euro- 
pean produce exchange associations, held 
in this city, terminated on May 21. 
Unanimity was reached on nearly all 
points, especially as regards uniform 
stipulations for taking of samples in 
cases of dispute on quality, which is con- 
sidered an important point in interna- 
tional trade. Agreement was also 
reached in regard to the wording of the 
Danube corn and oats contract. 
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Flour sales have shown considerable 
improvement in the past fortnight, 
spring wheat mills report. Buyers whose 
stocks are low and who feel that the 
market is right for purchasing are com- 
ing into the market. Some mills report 
that they sold more flour during the first 
half of June than in the entire month 
of May. 

Improved Sales.—Sales last week prob- 
ably amounted to about 50 per cent of 
mills’ capacity, although this business 
was not very evenly distributed. Buy- 
ers, apparently, were mostly from the 
East—medium-sized bakers and jobbers. 
Current buyers appear to be contracting 
for all they will need until the new crop. 
However, there are many who have not 
bought flour recently and this leads mill 
sales managers to believe that further 
orders are in the offing. 

Reports vary as to shipping directions. 
Some mills say these are very scarce, 
while others are well satisfied. In gen- 
eral, country mills seem to be having less 
difficulty in securing specifications than 
larger city mills. 

Feed Price Influence.—The fact that 
feed is abnormally high for this season, 
and the foreknowledge that feed prices 
must decline, are making mills cautious 
about selling very far ahead. 

The opinion seems to be that there will 
be little change in the general situation 
until somewhat more definite knowledge 
is obtained in- regard to crop outlooks in 
both the Northwest and the Southwest. 

The situation in clears is about un- 
changed from a week ago. 

Few Export Sales.—Little export busi- 
ness is being done by mills in this terri- 
tory, although it is understood that sales 
are being made in foreign countries, 
chiefly by Canadian mills. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb June 19 Year ago 

BOTRER.. ocr sicadoevces $7.90@8.30 $8,30@8.45 
Standard patent ..... 7.70@8.10 7.95@8.05 
Second patent ....... 7.80@7.90 7.60@7.75 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 6.90@7.10 7.20@7.35 
First clear, jute*..... 6.15@6.90 6.30@6.65 
Second clear, jute*.... 4.25@4.60 4.60@4.90 
Whole wheat ........ 7.75@7.85 7.20@7.40 
Graham, standard .... 6.70@6.80 6.75@6.95 

*140-lb jutes. 

SEMOLINAS 


Slightly improved demand for semo- 
linas is reported by durum millers. Some 
macaroni manufacturers are expected to 
come into the market late this month 
or early in July. It is believed, how- 
ever, that the majority are pretty well 
booked up to the new crop. Durum 
wheat receipts are not coming in freely, 
and are being picked up rapidly. No. 2 
semolina is quoted at 3%c lb, bulk, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis; standard, 34%c; No. 3, 
3%c. Shipping directions are light. 

In the week ending June 16, nine Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 62,748 
bbls durum products, compared with 
53,699 in the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 10-16 ...... 460,800 202,558 44 
Previous week .. 460,800 215,905 47 
Year ABO ...c00- 460,800 170,844 37 
Two years ago... 529,200 210,434 40 
Three years ago. 522,000 203,653 39 
Four years ago.. 564,600 228,553 40 
Five years ago... 561,100 219,095 39 


Direct export shipments by Minneap- 
olis mills were 1,738 bbls last week, 6,471 
in the previous week, 300 a year ago, 
and 1,400 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet, 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 10-16 ...... 340,050 179,521 53 
Previous week .. 408,600 216,932 53 
Veer GOO ceccoes 440,700 224,202 50 
Two years ago... 424,890 221,385 62 

- Three years ago. 433,890 232,690 54 
Four years ago.. 426,690 241,995 57 
Five years ago... 296,100 124,589 42 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 


end- No. pac- -——Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1928 1927 1928 1927 
May 19 72 71,250 214,905 207,497 6,146 1,086 
May 26 73 71,450 222,457 216,488 6,071 5,794 
June 2 65 65,000 185,663 171,149 5,474 2,196 
June 9 67 68,100 216,932 222,845 2,916 1,724 


June 16 50 56,675 179,521 174,195 607 927 
CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 

Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa, from Sept. 1, 1927, 
to June 16, 1928, with comparisons, in 
barrels (000’s omitted) : 


-—Output—, -—-Exports— 
1927-28 1926-27 1927-28 1926-27 


Minneapolis ..10,637 8,969 61 89 
St. Paul ...... 357 455 27 24 
Duluth-Sup. .. 837 717 “Xe ees 
Outside ....... 9,343 8,807 196 119 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 15 were in operation June 19: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A (one half), 
A South, Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and 
Phoenix mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s C (one half), E, 
F, G and rye mills. 


NOTES 


The ceiling and walls of the trading 
floor at the Chamber of Commerce are 
being repainted. 


H. H. King, of the H. H. King Flour 
Mills Co., is at his summer ho.ne in 
Whitehall, Mich. 


The Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce golf tournament was scheduled for 
the afternoon of June 19. 


H. C, Garvin, vice president of the 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., 
has returned from a trip to Europe. 

Daniel Belcher, manager of the Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., has returned to Minneap- 
olis from a trip to New York and Bos- 
ton. 


John S. Pillsbury, vice president of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., is expected to 
return late this week from a trip to the 
East. 

Isaac E. Woodard, vice president of 
the Acme-Evans Co., miller, Indianapolis, 
Ind., is here this week for the annual 
convention of Rotary International. 

A. R. Kinney, president of the Ne- 
braska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha, 
Neb., is here this week attending the 
convention of Rotary International. 


The Montana division of the Northwest 
Shippers’ Advisory Board will be held 
June 28 at Bozeman, Mont. Several 
important subjects will be discussed. 


E. R. Bailey, Memphis manager of the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., is in Minneapolis 
this week attending the convention of 
Rotary International. He is accompa- 
nied by Mrs. Bailey. 


Tenants will begin moving into the new 
six-story addition to the Chamber of 
Commerce Building early next month. 


The Commander-Larabee Corporation 
will take over an entire floor. 


Harry R. Shepardson, of the Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co., was a member of the 
local committee which made arrange- 
ments for the annual meeting of Rotary 
International, now being held here. 


Dr. G. Van der Lee, of Noury & Van 
der Lande, Deventer, Holland, who had 
been in Minneapolis for several weeks, 
left last week for Winnipeg. He expects 
to sail for Holland late this month. 


Shipments of millfeed from Minneapo- 
lis in May amounted to 62,131 tons, com- 
pared with 45,763 in May last year. 
Flour shipments totaled 1,022,365 bbls, 
compared with 855,347 in the correspond- 
ing month of 1927. 


B. F. Benson, of the Benson-Quinn 
Co., grain, will become president of the 
Minneapolis Y. M. C. A. on July 1, fol- 
lowing an election held last week. W. A. 
Gregory, treasurer of Gregory, Jennison 
¢ Co., grain, was elected a vice presi- 

ent. 


E. J. Hoagland, western sales man- 
ager for the St. Paul Milling Co., has 
secured a position with the Inland Mill- 
ing Co., Des Moines, Iowa, and will take 
over his new duties this week. He was 
formerly Pennsylvania state manager for 
Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co. 

The summer meeting of the North- 
west Shippers’ Advisory Board will be 
held July 24 at Fargo, N. D. Plans 
to aid in the transportation of the North- 
west’s harvest will be taken up. This 
year’s meeting should be particularly im- 
portant in view of the good crop outlook. 


E. A. Pugsley recently purchased the 
property of the defunct Huron (S. D.) 
Milling Co. from John Longstaff, trustee 
in bankruptcy. He has organized a cor- 
poration known as the Huron Mills, Inc., 
which will operate the plant, manufac- 
turing feed, jobbing flour and buying 
grain. Local capital has been interested 
in the enterprise. 

Robert G. Lockhart is now connected 
with the Russell-Miller Milling Co. in 
the general sales department, and will 
make his headquarters at Minneapolis. 
During the past year Mr. Lockhart has 
been with the W. P. Ronan Co., Chicago, 
flour broker, and also was connected with 
the Chicago office of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. for several years. 

The Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, 
Minn., will hold a salesmen’s meeting 
next week which will be attended by all 
the company’s salesmen and its office 
force. A dinner will be given at a lake- 
side resort about 10 miles out of Man- 
kato. The opening meeting will be on 
the evening of June 25, and will be ad- 
dressed by the Rev. Roy L. Smith, Min- 
neapolis. 


oS S 


MONTANA 


The milling industry in Montana an- 
ticipates that during the balance of June 
and in July shipping directions on old 
contracts will be somewhat heavier than 
for the past 60 days. The trade, while 
not making many purchases for the bal- 
ance of the crop, seems to feel that the 
market warrants holding off buying as 
long as possible. 

Flour prices last week were reduced in 
line with the wheat market approximate- 
ly 25c. Quotations, cotton 98’s, June 16: 
first patent $7.60 bbl, standard patent 
$7.40, first clear $7. 


NOTES 


J. E. Patton, of the Patton-Kjose 
Grain Co., Great Falls, is attending the 
convention of the Pacific Coast Grain 
Dealers’ Association in Walla Walla, 
Wash., this week. 

The Stevensville (Mont.) Flour Mill 
Co. will be moved two miles to town 
shortly, as its present location is on a 
track that will be abandoned. The mill 
will be ready for operation in the fall. 

C. J. Piper, general agent of the 
Grand Trunk Railway, Minneapolis, P. 
J. Johnson, traveling freight agent for 
the Pere Marquette Railway, Minneapo- 
lis, and F. L. Norman, general agent of 


the Grand Trunk Railway, Seattle, are 
in the vicinity of Great Falls, calling on 
the milling industry and various other 
trades. 


C. R. McClave, president of the Mon- 


* Seattle. 


June 20, 1928 


tana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, 5, p 
Fairbanks, president of the Judith jj. 
ing Co., Hobson, and W. C. Boeke, seo. 
retary and sales manager for the Cas. 
cade (Mont.) Milling & Elevator Co, are 
attending the rate hearing before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 4 


Glacier National Park will be the 
scene of a great influx of grain men jp. 
cident to ghe Northwestern Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association convention, June 21-29 
Practically all grain men in the Great 
Falls district are to attend. George R, 
Paulson, secretary-manager of the State 
Elevator Co., Cascade, is president, and 
Miss Sue Swearingen, secretary. 

<>“! 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Aside from reflecting the choppy ac- 
tion of wheat prices, the general condi- 
tions surrounding the flour market indi- 
cated little change last week. Demand 
still holds slow and limited. 

A scattering of low offers was re- 
ceived, but in most cases mills were un- 
able to meet the terms and no business 
resulted. It was apparent that many 
buyers are sufficiently stocked up cover- 
ing immediate needs and they showed no 
interest. There were exceptions, how- 
ever, in the case of small lot users who 
must come in every so often to replenish 
low stocks. Buyers are generally await- 
ing new crop developments and laying 
plans for future operations. 

Business in durum picked up some- 
what last week. Demand was reported 
a little freer with a corresponding in- 
crease in sales, although no large lots 
were booked. The mill is still carrying 
many old contract holders on its books 
who continue to take delivery and op- 
erate on such obligations, without having 
to enter into new deals for the time 
being. 

Quotations, June 16, at Duluth-Supe- 
rior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 


1928 1927 
ere WORE ncn ccceus $7.45 @7.80 $7.85 @8.10 
Second patent ....... 6.95 @7.25 7.60@7.85 
First clear, jute ...... 6.40@6.85 6.50@6.75 


Second clear, jute.... 5.65@5.90 5.55@5.80 
Duluth-Superior flour output, as_re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

OED. Cc acivh abe vidueend 16,415 44 
Previous week .........00. 19,240 52 
Oe HR: 0 we 200-0 sideaedeee 16,960 46 
.,. 8.” ger 17,735 48 


NOTES 

A. G. Thomson, president of A. D. 
Thomson & Co., and Ward Ames, of 
the Barnes-Ames Co., have returned from 
their winter’s stay in Florida. 

H. A. Murphy, of the Continental 
Grain Co., and E. F. Barrett, of the 
Becher-Barrett-Lockerby Co., Minneapo- 
lis, were visitors to the Duluth market 
last week. 


Local wheat stocks decreased 798,000 
bus last week, with only a small boat 
cargo or two hanging over unreported, 
showing that elevators are’ now well 
caught up on loading out orders. To- 
tal stocks of all grains showed a loss 
of 919,000 bus for the same period. 

E. N.. Bradley, vice president and 
general manager of the Globe Elevator 
Co., who has been active in the manage- 
ment of that company’s interests here 
since 1894, has resigned and at the end 
of June will go to California to make 
his home. He has resigned as president 
of the Duluth Board of Trade Clearing 
Association. 

oo > 
THE RYE SITUATION 

Blodgett’s Rye Review for June 5 
says: “If food value alone governed the 
market, then wheat and rye would rule 
alike in price. However, another ma- 
terial factor is the ratio of the supply 
of each of these cereals to the demand. 
The world supply of rye usually exceeds 
by a greater quantity the world demand 
than is the case with wheat. It usually 
sells, therefore, at a discount. This year 
has been an exception—world demand 
exceeding world supply has forced ry¢ 
to a premium. In this country, consid- 
ered simply as a breadstuff, the rye price 
should not exceed that of wheat, for in 
rye bread baking certain grades of wheat 
flour have proved to be satisfactory sub- 
stitutes.” 
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KANSAS CITY 

Bookings of flour by southwestern 
mills were extremely light early last 
week, but gained in volume slightly the 
latter part of that period. The average 
of new sales for the week was hardly 
more than 25 per cent of the capacity 
of mills. Not only are sales slack, but 
interest in further purchases is below 
anticipations, considering the low level 
of stocks reported in the hands of bak- 
ers and jobbers, and the small amount 
of old orders remaining on the books of 
mills. Prices are down 25@35c bbl on 
all grades. 

By far the greater part of current 
business is for less than 1,000-bbl lots. 
Much of the outlet is from mixed cars of 
flour and feed. Practically all purchases 
are for immediate delivery, buyers 
awaiting the establishment of new crop 
levels before booking future supplies. 
Millers in this section are showing no 
anxiety to force business in the face of 
the quiet demand. 

No New Crop Business —-Practically 
no offers of new crop flour are being 
made, even by mills in Texas and south- 
ern Oklahoma, where the 1928 harvest is 
under way. Inquiry for the new crop 
product is increasing, both from eastern 
and central states trade territory, but 
any important volume of sales is not 
probable until a steady flow of new 
wheat to mills and terminals establishes 
a true trading basis. 

Shipping Instructions Fair.—Produc- 
tion remains rather good in view of the 
small amount of unfilled orders. _A de- 
cline of 2 per cent occurred in the run- 
ning time of Kansas City mills last week, 
and most of the mills in the interior 
Southwest also showed a drop in produc- 
tion, but the flow of specifications, under 
the circumstances, generally is consid- 
ered to be fairly liberal. 

Export Business Light.—European in- 
quiries are far out of line with prices 
quoted in the Southwest, the difference 
in some instances amounting to 75c bbl. 
A few light sales are being made to 
Latin American markets, but the total 
volume is not of much consequence. 

Prices.—Quotations, June 16, basis cot- 
ton 98’s or jute 140’s, Kansas City: hard 
wheat short patent, $7.60@8.15 bbl; 95 
per cent, $7.10@7.65; straight, $7@7.25; 
first clear, $5.50@6.05 ; second clear, $4.60 
@5.20; low grade, $4.50@4.70. 

Production. — The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 63 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph, Salina and 
Atchison. Additional tables give the 
production and activity of principal mill- 
ing centers in the territory. 

63 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
June 10-16 ...... 315,360 164,361 52 
Previous week .. 315,360 166,834 53 
Year ago ....... 318,960 171,894 54 
Two years ago... 340,960 179,555 53 
Pive-year Average .......ssseceeeee 61 
Ten-year AVeTAGe .......eeeeeeeeee 45 
KANSAS CITY 
June 10-16 ...... 197,700 135,340 68 
Previous week .. 197,700 138,404 70 
Year ago ....... 175,500 146,214 83 
Two years ago... 151,500 74,500 49 
Five-year average .........sseee0:. 66 
Ten-year average .......-+.seeeee8% 50 
WICHITA 
June 10-16 ...... 62,400 25,267 41 
Previous week .. 62,400 33,394 53 
Year ago ....... 62,400 40,056 64 
Two years ago... 62,400 31,306 50 
ST. JOSEPH 
June 10-16 ...... 47,400 23,242 49 
Previous week .. 47,400 22,988 48 
Year ago ....... 47,400 41,090 86 
Two years ago... 47,400 29,880 63 
SALINA 
June 10-16 ...... 46,800 26,714 57 
Previous week .. 46,800 23,299 50 
OEP BO ....05 46,200 24,958 54 
Two years ago... 35,400 27,400 77 


ATCHISON 
June 10-16 ...... 39,900 21,433 69 
Previous week .. 39,900 26,329 85 
Tee BOD cevcccs 29,700 25,390 85 
Two years ago... 29,400 24,771 84 
OMAHA 
June 10-16 ...... 27,300 14,597 53 
Previous week .. 27,300 23,383 85 
eee Ge ncccaes 27,300 26,210 96 
Two years ago... 27,300 16,725 61 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 70 mills to The 

Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 

sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


TUMS BO-4G 2. cscescessccvcesesescvcces 34 
MUOVOREE WOO on cis cetccsivenececseccees 36 
Te ED bbc bcc ascrscadecapeceewesenees 32 


Of the mills reporting, 1 reported do- 
mestic business active, 6 fair, 12 quiet, 7 
slow, and 14 dull. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills outside of Kansas City were 
6,131 bbls last week, 11,374 in the pre- 
vious week, 6,637 a year ago, and 13,331 
two years ago. 


ATTENDED SALINA MEETING 


Kansas City millers attending the 
meeting of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League in Salina, June 16, included L. 
E. Moses, president of the league; C. M. 
Hardenbergh, president of the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc; J. W. Cain, 
vice president and general manager of 
the Midland Flour Milling Co; George 
E. Hincke, president of the Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co; E. M. Mitchell, man- 
ager of the Washburn Crosby Co; Sam- 
uel Sosland, the Southwestern Miller; 
Walter C. Smith, vice president and as- 
sistant general manager of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Co; W. R. Duerr, vice presi- 
dent and general sales manager of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Corporation; Mal- 
colm D. Smith, manager of the Zenith 
Milling Co; Hugo Roos, the Modern 
Miller, and Sydney Anderson, president 
of the Millers’ National Federation. 


NOTES 


F. W. McCoy, Chicago representative 
of the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, spent several days last week in 
Kansas City. 

J. C. Regier, president and manager 
of the Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator 
Co., stopped a short while in Kansas 
City last week on his way home from a 
two-week eastern trip. 


The Nebraska wheat crop estimate for 
June is 49,243,000 bus, instead of 29,243,- 
000, as was published in some papers. 
The error was due to a mistake made by 
a telegraph operator in Chicago. 

R. E. Larson, of the Washburn Crosby 
Co., Kansas City, has made application 
for membership to the Kansas City 
Board of Trade on a transfer from F. 
W. Davidson, formerly a representative 
of the Norris Grain Co. Mr. Davidson 
is now engaged in the grain business in 
Topeka, Kansas. 


Fred H. Udell, assistant secretary of 
the Ralston Purina Co., Kansas City, 
and representative of that company on 
the trading floor of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, has been elected to a 
place on the arbitration committee of the 
exchange. He succeeds S. S. Carlisle, 
manager of the Continental Export Co., 
who is moving his offices to St. Louis. 


A completely equipped new laboratory 
is to be installed at once at the plant 
of the Shellabarger Mills & Elevator Co., 
Salina, Kansas, and will be ready to op- 
erate before the new wheat crop starts 
to move to market. Between $5,000 and 
$6,000 will be spent on equipment, which 
will include an experimental mill and 
bakery. J. D. McLaren is chief chemist 
for the Shellabarger company. 

July 1 usually is considered by millers 
the tail-end of the crop year, and prob- 
ably mills of the Southwest will reach 
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that date with the smallest carry-over of 
bookings in many years. With shipping 
instructions coming in at a fair rate un- 
filled orders are almost depleted. The 
situation is especially interesting because 
of the fact that a year ago the carry- 
over was one of the heaviest on record 
in the Southwest. 


N. E. Carpenter, secretary of the Hall- 
Baker Grain Co., has been elected first 
vice president of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade. The new grain exchange offi- 
cial succeeds J. J. Kraettli, who auto- 
matically became president following the 
death recently of J. A. Theis. Mr. Car- 
penter has been serving a two-year term 
as director. Harry J. Smith, former 
president, succeeds Mr. Carpenter on the 
directorate. R. A. Jeanneret is second 
vice president. 

The first car of new hard winter wheat 
to reach the Kansas City market ar- 
rived June 16, two days later than the 
first arrival in 1927. It was auctioned 
on the floor of the board of trade, and 
sold to the Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., for $1.67 bu, after bidding had 
started at $1.36. The wheat came from 
Grandfield, Okla., in the southern part 
of the state, and tested 60.3 lbs, with 
14.5 per cent moisture and 13.68 per 
cent protein. It graded No. 3 hard. 
No new grain is expected from the heavy 
producing sections of northern Oklahoma 
or southern Kansas for two or three 
weeks, 


Trade in new crop wheat, which at 
this time of the year usually aggregates 
a fair volume, is the smallest in many 
years, according to local exporters and 
dealers. Elevators generally report lack 
of interest in new wheat offers and the 
maintenance of high premiums for old 
crop wheat has forced a waiting attitude 
on the part of milling wheat buyers. 
Gulf business for export is at a stand- 
still and prevailing bids 7@8c out of 
line. Approximately 1,000,000 bus of 
new wheat were contracted at the Gulf 
for early July delivery at this time last 
year, but the total sales so far this year 
have been negligible. 


oo 
SALINA 


Flour business was quiet with Salina 
mills last week, with bookings confined 
to scattered car lots for prompt ship- 
ment, in reflection of the trade to buy 
only as needed for the remainder of the 
year. Export trade was lacking. Direc- 
tions against old contracts were fairly 
satisfactory. Quotations, June 15, basis 
cotton 98’s, Kansas City: short patent, 
$8.10@8.50 bbl; 95 per cent, $7.90@8; 
straight, $7.75@7.80. 

NOTES 

Harold C. Vogtel, sales manager for 
the H. D. Lee Flour Millis Co., has re- 
turned from an eastern trip. 


Paul Walther, export manager for the 
Western Star Mill Co., and his family 
are spending a two weeks’ vacation in 
Minnesota. 

C. E. Robinson, president of the Rob- 
inson Milling Co., and Mrs. Robinson 
left June 15, motoring to California, 
where they will spend several weeks. 

New officers for the Salina Board of 
Trade elected at the annual meeting 
June 11 are: Harry Robinson, of the 
Robinson Milling Co., president; Ted 
Branson, of the Ted Branson Grain Co., 
vice president. Members of the board of 
directors are Bryan Lynch, Art Hoff- 
man, Roy Faith and E. C. Wyatt. 

2 


WICHITA 


The flour market ‘showed increased 
strength last week. Shipping instruc- 
tions were satisfactory. Mills operated 
at approximately 60 per cent capacity. 
Export business was carried on at only 
hand-to-mouth basis with small orders 
predominating. Prices, June 15, basis 
98-lb cottons, Kansas City: short patent, 
$8@8.30 bbl; straight, $7.80; clears, 
$6.70. 

NOTES , 

Roger S. Hurd, president of the Red 
Star Milling Co., and family are spend- 
ing a few days’ vacation in Colorado. 

The Wallingford Grain Co. received 
the first carload of new wheat to reach 
the local market, June 14. The wheat 
was bought by the J. W. Craig Grain 
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Co., Wichita, for $1.75 bu. The grain 
came from Grainfield, Okla. It tested 
12.3 per cent protein and 14.5 per cent 
moisture. 


R. Ward Magill, sales manager for 
the Kansas Milling Co., is spending sev- 
eral days visiting the trade throughout 
the East. 

T. J. Bush, sales manager for the 
Wichita Flour Mills Co., and Mrs. Bush 
spent a few days in Atchison and Kan- 
sas City last week. 

George W. Lott, Missouri representa- 
tive of the Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
spent a few days visiting the home office 
of the company recently. 

C. M. Jackman, president of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., is spending a few days 
in Altus, Okla., visiting at the plant of 
the Leager mills at that place. 

K. P. Aitken, eastern district sales 
manager for the Omaha (Neb.) Flour 
Mills Co., visited Wichita recently and 
then went to Salina to attend a meeting 
of the Southwestern Millers’ League. 


oo 


ATCHISON-LEAVEN.- 
WORTH 


Mills report fair inquiry for one-car 
shipment. The trade seems to have 
drawn the lines a little close this year 
and is forced to pick up an occasional 
car to take care of requirements up to 
the new crop. This business is in some 
volume and mills are reporting bookings 
averaging from 50 to 60 per cent ca- 
pacity. These bookings are appreciated, 
as most mill contracts are cleaned up 
and shipping directions are very slow. 
At least one large plant was down three 
days for repairs, and as a result local 
flour output was curtailed considerably. 
Some of the large buyers were in the 
market, but local mills did not share in 
this business. 

NOTES 


H. A. Marteny, wheat buyer for the 
Blair Milling Co., is spending two weeks 
on his vacation. 

The new grain storage for the Blair 
Milling Co. is practically finished and 
makes quite an addition to the milling 
skyline of Atchison. 


Victor A. Cain, president of the Cain 
Bros. Milling Co., Leavenworth, was in 
attendance at the Republican National 
Convention, Kansas City. 


E. D. Lysle, of the J. C. Lysle Milling 
Co., Leavenworth, and Mrs. Lysle left 
early in the week for Minneapolis, where 
they will be the guests of Mr. and Mrs. 
B. B. Sheffield. 


o> 
HUTCHINSON 


Business was but little improved with 
central Kansas mills last week. A few 
fair-sized lots were sold to bakers and 
jobbers who found unexpected need to 
tide them over the old year. Bookings 
generally were confined to small lots for 
prompt shipment, however, Export buy- 
ers continue to be too far out of line to 
permit business, and virtually no flour is 
being sold to this source. Increased in- 
terest in new crop prices was shown by 
the trade, but quotations are not being 
given as a general thing. Booking of 
new crop flour is apt to begin within 
the current week, however. Specifica- 
tions on old contracts are coming in 
fairly satisfactorily. Quotations, June 
16, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City: short 
patent, $8@8.15; straight, $7.60@7.65; 
first clear, $5.70@5.95. 


NOTES 


Carl Krehbiel, manager of the Mound- 
ridge (Kansas) Milling Co., is making 
an extended trip through the eastern 
states. 


T. E. Higley, assistant sales manager 
for the William Kelly Milling Co., made 
a business trip to Fort Smith, Ark., re- 
cently. 


H. Rogalsky, superintendent of the 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., has returned 
from the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers’ convention at Minneapolis. 


Charles Colby was re-elected secretary 
of the Hutchinson Board of Trade by 
the directors at their first meeting fol- 
lowing the recent election. Ralph Rus- 
sell was re-elected treasurer. 
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The Masterly -Jnsult 


(Continued from page 1182.) 

That started her thoughts in a different channel. 
What would the “explosion” be like? She mentioned 
her curiosity to him. 

“Fireworks,” he replied, “and skyrockets and 
Roman candles and bombs and bad language! But 
it won’t touch you. You were simply told to help me, 
and you’re doing it.” 

“I was thinking of you,” she said. 

“Glad to hear it,’ he returned promptly, whereat 
she colored. “But you needn’t worry about me,” he 
added, “I was going to quit, anyhow, as soon as this 
job was done—unless he gave me another one with 
you. This only makes it more certain.” 

“Perhaps it isn’t wise,” she suggested. 

“Well, in one way it isn’t pleasant,” he conceded. 
“I don’t like to leave you here. Why can’t you go 
with me?” 

“Why should I?” she asked. 

“Why shouldn’t you?” he retorted. 

“Because it would be silly,” she replied, which 
jarred him into rueful silence, 

Nevertheless, he returned to that point at intervals 
during the next three days. He spoke lightly, yet 
half seriously, and back of it all there was always a 
suggestion of a desire to be serious. He seemed to 
be asking, “Why don’t you give me a little encourage- 
ment?” but she persisted in either misunderstanding 
his indirect appeals or regarding them as silly. Being 
a woman, she certainly knew what he wanted to say, 
but she would not let him say it plainly. It developed 
into a sparring match for points, and she got the 
points. 

“Can’t you imagine any circumstances under which 
you would quit?” he asked insinuatingly on one occa- 
sion. 

“Why, yes,” she answered frankly. 

There seemed to be no hope here. Just a coy 
refusal to explain more fully would make him hopeful 
enough to proceed. 

“What are they?” he asked eagerly. 

“If I should be discharged,” she replied. 

Yes, she got all the points. He felt as if some one 
had upset a pitcher of ice water on him, but he tried 
not to show it. 

“Nothing else?” he persisted. 

“I don’t think of anything,” she returned. 

Yet, when he kept away from this troublesome 
subject, she was truly delightful and considerate in 
every way, which only served to lure him the more 
certainly back to the one troublesome subject. She 
was sympathetic and vivacious, and as deeply and 
humorously interested in the affair of the samples as 
he was. ‘There was plenty in that to keep them from 
ennui, too. No one could tell when the explosion 
would come or what form it would take. They watched 
the newspapers closely, they were alert when strangers 
called at the office, and they held themselves in readi- 
ness for trouble after every mail delivery. It was 
Whitlow’s idea that the story would creep into the 
men’s clubs as a joke first, after which the newspapers 
would extract some humor from it, and then the 
women, finding how generally and deliberately they 
had been offered a pipeful of tobacco, would let their 
ey loose; but there was no certainty that it 
would happen in this way. 

“All that’s sure,’ Whitlow told Miss Sanders, “is 
that some thousands of women—club women—can’t 
get these unkindly insinuations without some of them 
getting mad about it, and trouble is going to come 
fast when it starts.” 

He was right, and it started on the third day. The 
first intimation of it came when a delegation of women 
called to see Mr. Grissman. This indicated a sudden 
attack of wholly unexpected proportions, and Whitlow 
gasped as he saw the delegation ushered into Griss- 
man’s room. Then he slipped out and sought infor- 
mation from an office boy. 

“Dunno wot’s eatin’ ’em,” said the boy, “but they’re 
pipin’ hot! I bet they scalp the boss. Who is it? 
W’y, it’s a bunch from some women’s club. I fergit 
the name.” 

Whitlow slipped back into his office, and reached 
for his coat and hat. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Miss Sanders. 

“TI don’t think I'll wait to be discharged,” he said. 

He lingered a moment undecidedly, while she calmly 
went on with her work. No possible blame could 
attach to her, and both of them knew it. Still he 
lingered, as if he would say something that he dared 
not. A great deal depended upon her at that moment, 
but she seemed to be wholly unconscious of it. 

“No use giving him the satisfaction of kicking me 
out,” he said, which wasn’t at all what he wanted 
to say. . 

“I suppose not,” she returned, still busy with her 
pen. 
He sighed and turned to the door. “I suppose I 
can still see you occasionally,” he remarked. 

“Oh!” ‘she exclaimed in surprise, “are you going 
without me?” 


He turned back so quickly that he caught the tanta- 


lizing smile and the invitation in her eyes. “Will you, 
Bessie?” he cried, and he evidently° read her answer, 
for he added quickly, “Get your things.” 

Two minutes later they were gone, and two minutes 
after that an office boy looked into the deserted room. 
After the manner of his kind, he expressed no sur- 
prise, but sauntered back to Grissman’s office. 

Grissman was in a perturbed state of mind. He 
was facing five ladies who seemed to be very indignant 
about something, and he was assuring them that it was 
the most amazing and unaccountable thing that had 
ever been brought to his attention. 

“Ain’t there,” announced the boy, at which the 
ladies exchanged significant glances. 

“Not there!” repeated Grissman. 
extraordinary.” 

“It is,’ agreed one of the ladies sarcastically. 

“Then ask Miss Sanders to come here,” said Griss- 
man to the boy. 

“She ain’t there, either,” returned the boy, whereat 
the ladies again exchanged significant glances. 

Grissman thereupon offered the ladies a varied 
assortment of apologies, none of which they were dis- 
posed to accept. On the contrary, the head of the 
delegation informed him that the ladies of the Emerson 
Club, of which they were members, had passed scath- 
ing resolutions of censure, and that these resolutions 
had been given to the press. 

“To the press!” gasped Grissman. 

“Yes, sir, to the press,” she repeated. “It may be 
good business to put this indignity upon womankind 
in general, but it shows an appalling lack of consid- 
eration and respect for the sex, and we intend to make 
it clear to you that it’s no joke.” 

“I—I never thought it was,” pleaded Grissman. 

“How would you like to have your wife and daugh- 
ter appealed to as good judges of tobacco—pipe to- 
bacco at that?” she persisted. 

“Think of the Emerson Club being asked to try a 
certain brand of the nasty stuff!” added another of 
the delegation. 

“It’s horrible!” put in a third. “There’s that sweet 
little Mrs. Grandin—a bride—who was told to put 
this in her pipe and smoke it! She asked me with 
tears in her eyes how she was ever going to explain 
it to her husband.” 

“It humiliates the club,” still another declared. 
“My husband was brutal enough to laugh.” 

“It’s shameful, positively shameful, ladies!’ Griss- 
man assured them with nervous energy. “I am sorry 
the man who is responsible for this disgraceful thing 
is not here. I would discharge him on the spot in 
your presence.” 

“And hire him back again when we’re gone!” was 
the scornful retort. 

There was no appeasing them, and Grissman was 
finally left with the consciousness that there was no 
escape from the penalty of this dreadful affair. He 
hurried to Whitlow’s office, but Whitlow was still 
absent, and no one knew where he was. 

. “I want to see him the moment he comes in,” said 
Grissman excitedly. “He needn’t bother to take off 
his coat.” Grissman was very warm, physically and 
mentally; he mopped his face with his handkerchief, 
and he muttered much to himself. He also inquired 
at intervals of about five minutes whether Whitlow 
had returned. 

The afternoon papers made the matter worse. They 
all had the story. Some of them treated it humor- 
ously, and some of them were harsh in their condem- 
nation of such a brutal indignity. The first that Griss- 
man saw had this in big headlines; DEBUTANTES 
ASKED TO SMOKE UP! And Whitlow did not 
come back. The discharge of Whitlow, with appro- 
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ince Jacobi Hanged Himself 
Jacobi’s Mill is a gloomy place— 

Tall weeds grow in its crazy race, 

Cobwebs screen its ghastly door, 

Silent, the wheel, forevermore. 

Small boys whistle to pass the hill 

On the brow of which lies the haunted mill— 
Since Jacobi hanged himself. 


Peacefully dead in day’s white glare, 
ho knows, at night, what happens there? 

Legend tells of a spooky sound— 
Maybe the old wheel turning round. 
Do spectral shapes at their midnight post 
Grind out wheat for the miller’s ghost, 
Since Jacobi hanged himself? 

John Trimalchio. 

















priate verbal pyrotechnics, was the only consolation 
left him, and Whitlow merely sent in his resignation 
by mail. There also were protests in the mail, ang 
other women’s clubs were following the example of 
the one named after the illustrious Emerson. They 
were of all kinds—social, philosophic, and _philan- 
thropic. Even Grissman, in his great perturbation, 
had to smile when the Psyche Club protested that the 
judgment of pipe tobacco was wholly out of its line, 

It was almost a week before he dared go to his 
club. The news and the samples had circulated far 
and wide, and every day brought reports of further 
action of one sort or another. Many who had given 
the matter no thought at first followed in the wake 
of those who had taken up the subject immediately; 
every professional humorist had his little joke, and 
nearly every clubwoman her little speech. So Griss- 
man thought it a good time to avoid his acquaintances, 

But he was finally given courage to seek them out 
by two or three extraordinary incidents. A_ business 
acquaintance casually remarked that he was sorry the 
new brand was not a cigar instead of pipe tobacco, 
“I never smoke a pipe,” he said, “but I have been 
mightily tempted to begin, just to show my apprecia- 
tion of a good thing.” ‘Then a retail dealer commended 
the sagacity and enterprise of the firm. “That's the 
greatest ever!” was his comment. “Everybody’s talk- 
ing about it.” Grissman already knew that, but the 
man’s tone indicated genuine enthusiasm. And one 
morning the manager of the sales department informed 
him that there was “an awful run on that new brand.” 
So Grissman decided at last that he could brave the 
jeers of his club associates. 

The first man he met, upon entering, extended his 
congratulations; it was,-he said, the cleverest thing 
that had been sprung in the business world in a decade. 
“You’ve waked up the whole country,” he declared. 

“IT should think I had!’ retorted Grissman; “and 
they’re howling mad.” 

“Who?” 

“The women.” 

The clubman laughed. “What do you care?” he 
demanded, “The women don’t smoke—pipes, anyway.” 

That was a new point of view, and it began to 
impress Grissman that he heard the new brand men- 
tioned on every side. He never had put out anything 
else that attained such instant notoriety, if not popu- 
larity, and some of the men hastened to inform him 
that they were showing their appreciation by smoking 
the tobacco. 

“That was a glorious idea of yours,” said one. 

“It wasn’t my idea,” protested Grissman. 

“What!” was the astonished reply. “Well, I hope 
you did something handsome for the man that turned 
it up.” 

“He’s quit,” said Grissman. 

“Quit! You let him quit?” The man seemed to 
find it incredible. “Lack of appreciation, I suppose. 
There must have been a dozen trying to get him.” 

Here was still another point of view. Whitlow, 
the disgraced and reprimanded, had done a big thing 
to prove his worth, and an outsider, possibly a rival, 
had been the first to recognize its cleverness. 

Grissman walked back to the office in deep thought, 
and then made specific inquiry as to the new brand. 

“A million dollars’ worth of advertising couldn't 
have started it better,” his manager told him. 

Grissman was beginning to hate himself for a short- 
sighted fool. “Do you know what’s become of Whit- 
low?” he asked. 

“I understand he’s gone to work for Dempster.” 

Grissman scowled. Dempster was the head of a 
rival house, and he was always reaching out after good 
men. Grissman started for his private office, paused, 
and turned back. 

“Is Miss Sanders there, too?” he inquired. 

“She’s Mrs. Whitlow now,” answered the manager. 

Here was confirmation of everything. Whitlow had 
married on the strength of his improved position and 
prospects; he probably had been waiting for the oppor- 
tunity, and Dempster gave it to him. 

“He ought not to have left in that way,” Grissman 
complained. “If he wanted more money, he should 
have come to me.” There was much unconscious 
humor in this, but Grissman was too absorbed to think 
of humor. “I wonder what kind of an offer Dempster 
made him,” he went on thoughtfully. “It must have 
been a pretty stiff one.” As a matter of fact, Whitlow 
was working for less than before, and wondering how 
soon he would be able to get back to the old figure; 
but the things we don’t know are constantly changing 
history. “Anyhow,” Grissman concluded, “we can’t 
let Dempster have him. You can get word to him, I 
suppose?” 

“Easily,” returned the manager. 

“He'll come high, of course,” reflected Grissman, 
“but we can’t afford to lose an advertising genius. 
Offer him double his former salary to come back. If 
that isn’t enough, add to it until you get him.” 

Then he retired to his private office, closed the 
door, and devoted an hour to wondering how he could 
have been so blind. 
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Ti he Central Retail Feed Dealers’ Milwaukee Meeting 


HAT the Central Retail Feed Association is 
becoming a potent factor in the industry 
was indicated at its third annual convention 
held at the Plankinton Hotel, Milwaukee, 
June 12-13, when 250 manufacturers, job- 
bers, dealers and allied tradesmen gathered to partici- 
te in a constructive program and to celebrate the 
termination of the third successful year of the asso- 
jation. 
an) Kern, of the Sparta (Wis.) Produce Exchange, 
was elected president of the association at the conven- 
tion, succeeding J. L. Kleckner, of the Kleckner Ele- 
yator Co., Neillsville, Wis. Gus Nietmann, Sullivan, 
Wis., was elected vice president, and John A. Becker, 
of the William A. Becker Co., Monroe, Wis., was elect- 
ed treasurer. David K. Steenbergh, Milwaukee, was 
re-elected secretary. 

Mr. Kleckner was elected a director for three years 
to fill the expired term of Mr. Kern. Other directors 
include D. W. McKercher, McKercher Milling Co., 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., who has two more years on 
the board, and M. A. Joshel, M. A. Joshel & Bros., 
Geneva, Ill., who has one more year. 


District Clubs Organized 


The principal work of the association during the 
past year has been the organization of district clubs 
throughout Wisconsin and northern Illinois, according 
to the reports of Mr. Kleckner and Mr. Steenbergh 
given during the convention. 

Mr. Kleckner said that there are feed dealers who 
drop out of the organization because of various rea- 
sons and these reasons are discussed at the district 
meetings. Matters pertaining to the manufacturer 
and jobber selling only thraugh legitimate dealers are 
discussed and Mr. Kleckner said that he anticipated 
good results will develop from such discussions. He 
said that most manufacturers and jobbers were work- 
ing with the association, not from fear, but because 
they wanted to be a help to the legitimate dealer and 
with the support of the ethical dealers, to bring about 
a condition where it would be impossible for the un- 
scrupulous to do business. 

Mr. Steenbergh outlined the proceedings at the nine 
district meetings which have been held during the 
year. Local clubs have been organized at Neillsville, 
Wausau, Tomah, Madison, Beaver Dam, Wis., and 
Elgin, Ill. Wausau has had two additional meetings 
and will hold a third on July 25. The northern Illinois 
district club and the Beaver Dam club will also hold 
meetings in July. 


A More Friendly Spirit 


In his opinion, the greatest accomplishment of the 
association has been the promotion of a more friendly 
spirit and feeling among dealers in this section of the 
country, and the bettering of business conditions 
throughout the territory. Mr. Steenbergh said that the 
association had started many dealers on a cash basis 
of doing business, and it had helped some dealers to 
know their feed grinding and mixing costs which had 
had the effect of increasing grinding charges in some 
territories, thereby reducing the amount of price cut- 
ting competition which resulted when costs were not 
known. The district meetings had pointed out over- 
head costs of feed stores and in some instances had 
been responsible for the determination of the dealers 
to get a fair profit rather than sell at a loss, he said. 

He also declared that while the association had not 
been able to stop direct selling, there had been an in- 
fluence exerted which has eliminated much of the direct 
selling, and when the association became larger so 
that it was truly representative of retailers in the ter- 
ritory which it was trying to cover, direct selling would 
be practically eliminated. 

Compulsory arbitration was advocated in the ad- 
dress by Charles Quinn, secretary of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association, who spoke the first day of the 
convention. Mr. Quinn outlined the plan of arbitration 
which his association worked on, and explained what 
arbitration had done for the grain dealers, and how 
it had been a vital force in the grain business. 


The Mixed Feed Industry 


W. E. Suits, vice president of the Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago, and president of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers’ Association, declared that the era of the 
mixed feed business was in the offing, and painted a 
good future for it, in his address on the “Mixed Feed 
Industry—Its Present and Future.” The dealer should 
prepare for this increase in the mixed feed business 
which was coming at a good rate, he advised. This 
preparation consisted of knowing how to merchandise 
feeds—applying the modern methods of merchandising 
to the retail feed business. 

Dealers were urged to go out and call on their 
farm trade, instead of waiting for the business to come 
in, as has been the custom in the feed business for 
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years. Mr. Suits said that proper merchandising meant 
keeping up a contact with the farmers in the territory 
covered by a dealer, so that when the farmer needed 
feed, the dealer who was on the job will be the one to 
get the business. 

He advised studying the wants of the farmer and 
being ready to furnish him with the necessary feeds 
when he was in the market. Advice as to the proper 
use of feeds should be given by dealers, as part of 
the service to their customers, Mr. Suits declared. 
Other lines of business were learning how to merchan- 
dise, and the retail feed dealer must fall in line with 
the newer methods of distribution. 


Feed Profit Thieves 


Mr. Suits’s address was preceded by a ‘playlet, 
called the “Four Thieves of Feed Profits.” Following 
his talk, discussions were held by dealers on the fol- 
lowing subjects, led by the members listed: “Impor- 
tance of Working Capital,’ Mr. McKercher; “Deliver- 
ing Feed to Farmers,’ W. J. McArthur, Elgin (IIl.) 
Flour & Feed Co; “Cost of Feed Grinding,” Mr. 
Becker, and “Cost of Feed Mixing,” George Spear, 
Wyocena (Wis.) Farmers’ Co-operative Co. 

W. A. Stannard, secretary of the Eastern Federa- 
tion of Feed Merchants, was the main speaker at the 
get-together banquet held in the Sky Room of the 
Plankinton Hotel the evening of June 12. He talked 
on association work and the value of trade associa- 
tions, pointing out the special advantages to be accrued 
by the feed retailers from their own associations. Re- 
tailers were protecting their own interests by joining 
their associations, Mr. Stannard said. He declared 
that associations were vital factors in bringing about 
better business conditions and practices and in the 
distribution of feeds through legitimate dealers who 
were established and responsible business men in their 
communities. 

J. H. Vint, commissioner of markets of Wisconsin, 
and treasurer of the Central Retail Feed Association 
the past year, was toastmaster at the banquet. The 
entertainment was provided by the Milwaukee Cham- 
ber of Commerce. A dance followed the program of 
entertainment and talks. 

Professors J. G. Halpin and G. Bohstedt, of the 


. 


University of Wisconsin, made the dealers’ feeding 
school on the morning of June 13 one of the most in- 
teresting of the sessions. Dr. Bohstedt’s talk was con- 
fined chiefly to the proper feeds for pigs, explaining 
which feeds supply vitamins A and D, and minerals 
and proteins, and how rations should be worked out 


.to furnish the animals with the proper amount of each 


of these four. He told of test rations which had been 
prepared at experimental stations to learn what kinds 
of feeds and in what proportions they were necessary 
to supply animals with these four parts, to supplant 
the natural feeds for them. The part each one of these 
constituents had in developing animals was also ex- 
plained by Dr. Bohstedt. 

Professor Halpin, one of the foremost poultry spe- 
cialists in the country, declared that a good feed was 
the essential thing in poultry raising, whether the 
feed was commercial or home mixed. He counseled 
dealers to learn the use of the feeds available at the 
time in the community and show their customers how 
to use these feeds to the best advantage. 

He said that all formulas were good if good feeds 
were used in making them, but that the best formula 
was of no use if good feeds are not utilized. 

Dealers should be able to advise poultry raisers in 
their communities how to increase their production, 
and if the dealers will do this, their own business 
will profit. He declared that the dealers today are 
confronted with a problem whereby the ideals are 
high, and poultry raisers expect the average flock to 
do what the good flock has done. 

Resolutions passed at the close of the convention 
extended the thanks and appreciation of the associa- 
tion to the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce for the 
entertainment and prizes, to all the speakers at the 
convention, and to the officers of the association dur- 
ing the past year, 

The entertainment of the Chamber of Commerce 
was in charge of John Jouno, of the Donahue-Stratton 
Co., Milwaukee. Mrs. Jouno was in charge of the 
ladies’ entertainment. The first day of the conven- 
tion the Chamber of Commerce entertained the ladies 
at luncheon, followed by a bridge party. They at- 
tended the banquet that evening, and on the afternoon 
of June 13 they were guests at a theater party. 


Registration at the Milwaukee Feed Meeting 


W. F. Alton, Livingston (Wis.) Lumber Co. 

W. R. Anderson, flour and feed, Milwaukee. 

H. A. Arnold, Turtle Valley Farms, Walworth. 

B. J. Aston, B. J. Aston Co., Milwaukee. 

J. J, Baumgartner, S. H. Van Gordon & Son, Alma Center. 

E. S. Baker, Baker & Peck, Janesville. 

Cc. N. Barrett, Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis. 

Cc. Baumann, Milwaukee. 

John A. Becker, William A. Becker Co., Monroe. 

F. B. Bell, W. M. Bell Co., Milwaukee. 

Robert G. Bell, W. M. Bell Co., Milwaukee. 

R. A. Biddick, Albert Dickinson Co., Minneapolis. 

R. W. Biel, R. W. Biel Co., Randolph. 

L. C. Billerbeck, Hales Milling Co., Milwaukee. 

W. J. Black, Commander Milling Co., Milwaukee. 

John G. Black, Cedarburg. 

R. R. Bond, H. H. King Flour Mill Co., Fond du Lac. 

E. E. Bradberg, Northern Milling Co., Wausau. 

F. J. Bradford, Arcady Farms Milling Co., Chicago. 

M. A. Brockett, King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis. 

William Brockett, Milwaukee. 

L. F. Brown, American Feed Manufacturers’ Association, 
Chicago. 

A. J. Burmesch, Random Lake (Wis.) Co-op. Association. 

S. J. Cable, Penick & Ford, Ltd., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

George J. Cahill, Cahill Grain & Products Co., Milwaukee. 

R. H. Cameron, Cameron Flour, Feed & Seeds, Fond du 
Lac. 

Roy I. Campbell, Milwaukee. 

R. W. Chapin, Chapin & Co., Chicago. 

Fred W. Chase, Chase Lumber & Fuel Co., Sun Prairie. 

D. A. Clark, National Food Co., Fond du Lac. 

W. T. Clausnitzer, Badger State Feed Co., Milladore. 

E. W. Cornelius, Wisconsin Retailers’ Association, Milwau- 
kee. 

H. G. Cowan, Spencer, Kellogg & Sons, Minneapolis. 

Linden and Robert J. Cuff, H. A. Cuff & Sons, Portage. 

B. Dadmun, Dadmun Co., Whitewater. 

Hugo Damm, Badger Grain & Feed Co., Milwaukee. 

Ben Dance, Central Wisconsin Seed Co., Waupaca. 

Elmer and Keith DeBroux, Valders (Wis.) Elevator Co. 

E. J. DeBuhr, Froedtert Toate & Malting Co., Milwaukee. 

W. J. Delaney, James E. Bennett & Co., Milwaukee. 

Cc. S. Dernbach, C. S. Dernbach, Wausau. 


Ss. L. DeSmidt, Blatchford Calf Meal Co., Waukegan, IIl. 


W. H. Dralle, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago. 

Charles Dreyer, Barnes Emulsion Co., St. Louis. 

Herman Deutsch, Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee. 

P. W. Dickey, Riverside Mill & Elevator Co., Black River 
Falls. 

Edward Dunn, Jr., Douglas & Dunn, Lake Geneva, III. 

L. M. Klevay, Poultry Tribune, Mount Morris, III. 

E. Elkon, Rhinelander. 

E. A. Engler, L. Teweles Seed Co., Milwaukee. 

T. R. Evenson, Monroe Roller Mills, Monroe. 

William Feathers, Wm. Feathers Farmers 
Manawa. 

Charles Feathers, Northern Milling Co., Wausau. 

. W. Fellows, Marianna Sales Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Bert Fenn, Fenn & Meyer, Navarino. 

J. F. Flemming, Co-operative Manager & Farmer, Minne- 
apolis. 

Vv. F. Flood, Arcady Farms Milling Co., Chicago. 

J. F. Foley, The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

Eugene Foley, Associated Farmers Co., Clinton. 


Produce, 


William Frank, Jefferson Flour & Feed Co., Jefferson. 

Harry Franke, Franke Grain Co,. Milwaukee. 

Joseph Free, Columbus. 

F. S. Frost, Milwaukee. 

H. B. Gaines, C. B. Gaines Sons’ Co., Bristol. 

Paul Glowacki, Thorp Produce Co., Thorp. 

H. H. Goeltzer, Corn Products Refining Co., Chicago. 

Theodore Goetsch, Watertown (Wis.) Co-operative Ex- 
change. 

A. H. Goppelt, Kohl Co., Waupun. 

W. B. Griem, Wisconsin Department of Agriculture, Madi- 
son. 

J. B. Groebner, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn. 

P. A. Grotevant, S. Howes Co., Inc., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

F. D. Groves, Muscoda. 

Cc. F. Guthrie, Hales & Hunter Co., Chicago. 

M. Hager, C. Bauman, Milwaukee. 

W. E. Habermann, C. E. Dingwall Co., Milwaukee. 

Emil W. Hahn, Marshfield (Wis.) Milling Co. 

J. H. Haertel, P. C. Kamm Co., Milwaukee. 

Andrew and Arthur Halsor, DeForest (Wis.) Elevator Co. 

E. Hamm, Iron Ridge (Wis.) Luniber Co. : 

L. J. Hartzheim, Lange & Hartzheim, Beaver Dam. 

R. W. Havemann, Nolte-Havemann Co., Oshkosh. 

Fred E. Hawes, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago. 

G. W. Healy, Waterford (Wis.) Mills. 

E. G. Heideman, Clintonville. 

F. H. Hembrook, F. H. Hembrook & Co., Chetek. 

Leo, P. W. and Patrick Hennessey, P. W. Hennessey & 
Sons, Hartland. 

W. A. Henze, Northside Feed Co., Iron Mountain, Mich. 

Jacob Hetzel, Hetzel Milling Co., Delavan. 

E. H. Hickey, flour and feed, Milwaukee. 

G. E. Hillier, Penick & Ford Sales Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

E. H. Hines, Myles Salt Co., Chicago. 

Frank Hoag, Frank B. Hoag Grain Co., Waukesha. 

S. D. Hollett, Swift & Co., Chicago. 

Walter Holstein, Mohr-Holstein Commission Co., Milwaukee. 

C. G. Hooker, Albert Dickinson Co., Minneapolis. 

C. H. Hooker, Northern Milling Co., Wausau. 

W. L. Huson, Martin Calf Feed Co., Mineral Point. 

G. J. Huhn, Northern Milling Co., Watertown. 

J. M. Hull, Markesan. 

Art Humphrey, Ixonia (Wis.) Farm Products Co. 

H. H. Humphrey, Northern Milling Co., Wausau. 

W. G. Haertel, Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis. 

S. M. Jensen, Charles A. Krause Milling Co., Milwaukee. 

J. W. Jouno, Donahue-Stratton Co., Milwaukee. 

A. L. Jacobs, Cargill Grain Co., Milwaukee. 

M. A. Joshel, M. A. Joshel & Bros., Geneva, III. 

H. E. Jaeger, Jaeger Milling Co., Watertown. 

A. V. Jay, National Oil Products Co., Chicago. 

H. W. Kasserow, Charles A. Krause Milling Co., Milwaukee. 

Leonard J. Keefe, Milwaukee. 

M. L. Kellner, Kellogg Seed Co., Milwaukee. 

J. L. Kleckner, Kleckner Elevator Co., Neillsville. 

George Kloser, Linseed Meal Educational Committee, Mil- 
waukee. 

William Knauf, Knauf & Tesch Co., Chilton. 

E. D. Koehler, Hales & Hunter Co., Chicago. 

E. J. Koppelkamm, E. J. Koppelkamm, Milwaukee. 

J. E. Koziczkowski, J. E. Koziczkowski Co., Amherst Junc- 
tion. 

(Continued on page 1155.) 
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THE SOFT WHEAT OUTLOOK 


HERE is not much that can be said 

about the soft wheat milling business 
of this section at this time. It has set- 
tled down to a rather dull and monot- 
onous routine not enlivened by any par- 
ticular display of interest in the buying 
trades. There was a little increment in 
buying on the recent decline, but not 
of any considerable volume. Mill cus- 
tomers, represented by regular estab- 
lished trade, are taking only what flour 
they absolutely must have, and some of 
these customers have yielded inevitably 
to the seduction of lower prices for sub- 
stitutes, on flours from mills from which 
they have not been accustomed to buy. 

The miller has been left with ample 
time to make a broad survey of the situ- 
ation and to consider tentative plans for 
operation under the unusual conditions 
which seem to be impending on the new 
crop. At the same time it is recognized 
that advance plans may be subject to 
instant change when actual conditions 
are met. There is no telling in advance 
just the correct procedure. But all the 
millers have been through short crop 
years before and a way has always been 
found to take care of their trade. 

The situation is not, by any manner 
of means, as unfavorable or desperate as 
some people have tried to make out. 
While there is a large abandoned acre- 
age, from which nothing can be obtained, 
the condition of what remains has been 
steadily improving, under favorable 
weather, and there is a good chance for 
substantial increases at harvest over the 
June estimates, just as the latter showed 
gains over May. The tendency has been 
toward improvement rather than toward 
further deterioration. One hears of 
fields that a short time ago were hope- 
less, but which may yield 30 bus to the 
acre. 

Some of the Uncertainties.—Neverthe- 
less, so far as operation on the new crop 
is concerned, everything is more or less 
up in the air, and no definite conclusions 
can be arrived at, as is usually the case. 
For instance, it is an open question, 
which nobody can answer, whether there 
will be any movement of wheat to speak 
of, such as usually occurs at harvest. 
Farmers, knowing the crop to be short, 
may be imbued with the idea of holding. 
There is no telling at what price the 
wheat will move; at what premium, if 
any; or what the attitude of millers will 
be about buying it. 

It would be very easy for millers to 
run up the price on themselves, and it 
is not known to what extent measures of 
self restraint or of orderly buying, even 
if followed, could be effective. All of 
these things are largely beyond the mill- 
ers’ control, and the price at which the 
crop moves will be determined by a 
combination of circumstances impossible 
to foretell. About the only thing defi- 
nitely known is that millers’ stocks of 
red wheat will be exhausted, or nearly so. 

Meantime, for a month or more, there 
have been occasional offers of new wheat 
for harvest shipment. At first, when 
prices were considerably higher, these 
offers were on the basis of 20c over July, 
f.o.b., Toledo, but with the decline in the 
market and the failure of the mills to 
buy, they have drifted steadily down- 
ward until they have gone as low as 
10@15e over July. 

So far as known, millers have not gen- 
erally contracted for any of this new 
crop wheat. They might be willing to 
pay the Chicago July price, f.o.b. the 
point of shipment for points east of Chi- 
cago. That seems to be the only reason- 
able basis on which this wheat should be 
bought at this time, if bought at all. 
Nothing is known as to what the demand 
for flour will be or at what price it will 








be accepted by the buying trades. These 
trades have already given warning that 
they will not pay any fancy or exorbitant 
premiums for soft wheat flour, and mill- 
ers have been forced to take notice of 
that warning even if the grain trade and 
farmers have failed to do so. 

Unwarranted Premiwms.—The recent 
high premium levels, which got way be- 
yond the bounds of reason, could not be 
maintained, because flour was not salable 
on that basis. They have declined from 
55c over to 25@30c over July for No. 2 
red. And it may be questioned whether 
the present level of 30c over could hold 
if there were any activity in the busi- 
ness. In other words, the present level 
is due to a period of stagnation, prac- 
tically no movement of wheat, no active 
milling demand and a minimum and di- 
minishing sale for pure soft wheat flour 
made from soft red wheat. The present 
level has not been subjected to the test 
of any such activity as comes with a new 
crop, and hence may be regarded as 
fictitious and artificial, and possibly rests 
on as insecure a foundation as did that 
of 55c over. Nobody expects it to be 
maintained, unless it be the farmer. 

Millers the Only Market.—There is one 
thing that millers should not overlook. 
According to present indications, the 
only market for soft red wheat on the 
coming crop will be the millers. There 
will probably be no export movement of 
it. Grain dealers and country elevators 
should not want to buy it, unless they, in 
turn, can immediately sell it to the mill- 
ers. They will not want to buy it and 
hold it in their elevators without a 
carrying charge. They probably will not 
want to buy it on speculation to any 
extent. They might better buy Chicago 
futures, which they can close out at any 
time, if they want to speculate. 

And the miller can only afford to pay 
for this wheat the price justified by the 
market for his flour. There will be a 
limit justified by the use of the wheat 
for blending purposes. Customer ac- 
ceptance of the flour price will deter- 
mine the level at which the wheat can 
ultimately move, and the miller will need 
to gauge this rather carefully. It has al- 
ready been demonstrated, in the last 
few months, that there are levels at 
which this customer acceptance disap- 
pears, 

There has already been considerable 
inroad, in regular channels of the trade, 
by cheaper flours made from substitutes 
or blends. And when it comes to sub- 
stitutes or blends, they can be made by 
the soft wheat millers themselves, who 
have a better understanding of their cus- 
tomers’ requirements than have the out- 
side millers. So the buyers and users of 
soft wheat flour may have the assurance 
that the soft wheat milling business will 
function on the coming crop, as hereto- 
fore, and that their requirements may be 
obtained in accustomed channels from 
those long familiar with them. 

ovo] 


TOLEDO 


Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, June 15, at $7.35@8, 
local springs $8, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo 
or mill. This price is about $3 below 
the nominal high of the crop. 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
June 10-16 ...... 127,830 74,864 58 
Previous week .. 125,280 76,038 52% 
ee MD iss ws0e 57,900 $2,315 55% 
Two years ago... 52,860 26,253 49% 
Three years ago. 63,060 25,377 40 
NOTES 


The Chillicothe (Ohio) Milling Co. 
writes that much of the growing wheat 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


in its vicinity will be so short that it will 
be hard to cut. 

Edgar H. Evans, president of the 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind., was 
in Toledo and Detroit last week. 

Louis A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo, will leave this week for a visit 
with his family at San Diego, Cal. 

E. M. Tomlinson, National Biscuit Co., 
New York, N. Y., was in Toledo June 
15 on a visit to the National Milling Co. 

The Indiana Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion will hold a meeting at the Hotel 
Gary, Gary, Ind., June 28-29. All mill- 
ers are invited to attend, 

According to a circular issued by 
Frank H. Tanner, secretary of the Ohio 
Millers’ State Association, the range of 
price paid by millers for wheat on June 
12 was $1.60@1.80, and the range on the 
price of a straight flour was $8@10. 


oo 
NASHVILLE 


There was increased demand for flour 
from the Southeast last week. While 
current sales were confined to small lots 
for prompt and immediate shipment, the 
volume of sales was much larger than 
for the previous week, when new busi- 
ness dropped to the lowest level for a 
long time. Specifications on old con- 
tracts were well sustained, though mills 
have only limited outstanding business at 
present. 

The spurt in new business reflected the 
normal consuming demand. Buyers have 
been operating on an extremely con- 
servative basis for several months, and 
it is necessary for them to come into the 
market to meet their requirements. With 
conditions as they have been in the wheat 
market, there is no disposition to do 
more. The situation is generally satis- 
factory to mills, as the policy has been 
to discourage large buying for forward 
needs. 

There was no lowering of asking 
prices of soft winter wheat flour last 
week, notwithstanding the tone of grain. 
It was not thought that any concessions 
would change the attitude of consumers 
in current purchases in small quantities 
of one carload to a few hundred barrels. 
Quotations, June 16: best soft winter 
wheat short patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
Ohio River stations, $10@10.50 bbl; 
standard patent, $9@9.40; straights, 
$8.75@9; first clears, $7.50@8. 

Minnesota and western flours were in 
fair demand last week, buying being in 
small lots. Large consumers still have 
comparatively liberal supplies, stocks be- 
ing reported much larger than one year 
ago. Quotations, June 16: spring wheat 
first patent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at 
Nashville, $8.50@9 bbl; standard pat- 
ent 25@50c lower; hard winter wheat 
short patent $8@8.50; straights, 50@60c 
lower. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

June 10-16 ...... 134,520 69,654 51.7 

Previous week .. 126,120 60,097 47.6 
Veer ABO .vcccee 140,520 85,741 61 


Two years ago... 175,320 
Three years ago. 149,220 


NOTES 
John A. Reis, secretary of the Acme- 
Evans Co., Indianapolis, was a visitor in 
Nashville last week. 


The court of appeals of Tennessee 
has modified a decree for $5,481 in favor 
of the Mountain City Mill Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., and others, obtained in 
chancery court at Nashville, against E. 
A. Lindsey and others, guarantors of a 
note of the Parham-Lindsey Grocery Co. 
— amount of the judgment was re- 

uced to $3,584. 

oo 


ATLANTA 


If flour business continues quiet dur- 
ing the last half of June, brokers and 
mill representatives in this district state 
that May and June will prove two of 
the dullest months they have experienced 
in a year or more, as there has been lit- 
tle advance buying since April and very 
few round lot orders. Last week the 
trade reported the booking of very few 
orders, some business being placed by 
bakers for their immediate needs, but 
hardly any orders booked by the job- 
bers. Several of the mills announced 


83,913 47.8 
81,211 54.4 


new crop prices on hard winter flour, 
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and though there has been some inquiry 
mainly from bakers, as yet few ney 
crop orders have been placed. The trade 
is looking for more active new crop buy. 
ing during the next two or three weeks. 

Instructions for immediate delivery ae. 
company most of the new orders bein 
booked, but directions for old contracts 
are quiet due to the fact that so little 
advance buying has been done during 
the last two months that most mills haye 
about cleaned up their back orders, at 
least for delivery in this territory. 

A majority of the soft wheat flour 
mills in this section are still operating 
on a basis of about one half capacity, 
or about 10 per cent less than a month 
ago, and approximately 15 per cent less 
than at this time last year. Millers ex- 
pect to increase their production sched- 
ules considerably, however, when work 
is started on the new crop. 

There was little change in prices last 
week, mill quotations on the new crop 
of hard winter wheat flour averaging 
approximately 60c less than the old crop 
prices. Quotations, June 15, f.o.b., At- 
lanta, basis 98-lb cottons: old crop, hard 
winter short patent $8.10@8.35 bbl, 
standard patent $7.65@7.90, straight 
patent $7.50@7.60, low protein $8.35@ 
8.60; new crop, hard winter short patent 
$7.50@7.75, standard patent $7.20@7.45, 
straight patent $7.05@7.30; soft winter 
short patent $9.35@9.55, standard pat- 
ent $8.85@9.05, straight patent $8.35@ 
8.55, fancy elears $7.95@8.15, second 
clears $7.45@7.65; spring wheat short 
patent $8.10@8.35, standard patent $7.65 
@7.90, straight patent $7.50@7.60; Utah, 
Idaho, Oregon and Washington soft 
white wheat flour, $7.75@8.05. 


NOTES 


Morris A. Wilkins, general manager of 
the Plant Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, 
visited the mill’s southern connections 
recently. 


Eugene Revelle, manager of the west- 
ern district for the Fulton Bag & Cot- 
ton Mills, Atlanta, is making a trip 
through the Southwest. 

E. W. Morrison, vice president of the 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
has returned to that city after a swing 
around the southeastern territory visit- 
ing the mill’s connections. 


Oliver L. Steele, a member of the firm 
of Mill & Steele, flour and grain brokers, 
Birmingham, Ala., has returned to that 
city after a trip through the Kansas and 
middle western territory visiting mills. 

E. H. Leonard has returned to Waits- 
burg, Wash., after a trip through the 
southeast and middle western territory 
in the interests of the Preston-Shaffer 
Milling Co., Waitsburg, of which com- 
pany he is president. 

A. L. Moragne, commercial artist and 
salesman connected with the Colonial 
Milling Co., Nashville, Tenn., visited his 
former home at Gadsden, Ala., recently 
during which time the company conduct- 
ed a special local campaign to boost the 
sale of its products in that district. 


oS 


EVANSVILLE 


Although but little new business is 
coming in, local flour business continues 
to hold its own, the larger mills operat- 
ing on a 24-hour schedule. Shipping is 
lively, last week’s output being estimated 
at about 20,000 bbls. It is expected that 
the influx of the new wheat will stimulate 
the market, which has been quiet for the 
past few months. Quotations, June 16, 
f.o.b., Evansville, 98-Ib sacks, carload 
lots: soft winter wheat, best patent $9.60 
bbl, first patent $9.10, straight $8.60; 
Kansas hard, $8.50; first clears, in jute, 
$7.25; second clears, $6.75. 


NOTES 

Austin and Edgar Igleheart, of Igle- 
heart Bros., Inc., have returned from a 
business visit to Memphis, Tenn. 


E. C. Nettles, general traffic manager 
of the Postum Co., Inc., Battle Creek, 
Mich., was a visitor at the plant of Igle- 
heart Bros., Inc., on June 15. 

Three new rolls have been installed 
in the Fuhrer-Ford Milling Co.’s plant 
at Mount Vernon, Ind., completing the 
$10,000 improvement program for the 
year. Five new rolls had previously been 
installed. The mill, which had suspended 
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operations to permit the installation, re- 
sumed work last week. 

M. W. and E, H. Fuhrer, of the 
Fuhrer-Ford Milling Co., Mount Ver- 
non, Ind., are members of the Anderson- 
Fuhrer Co., which recently sold its poul- 
try feeding and packing plant at Mount 
Vernon to the Naomi Poultry Co., Chi- 
cago. 

INDIANAPOLIS 

The local flour market is very quiet, 
and mills in this section are averaging a 
little better than half capacity. Buyers 
seem to be scattered over a wide terri- 
tory. The decline in wheat prices during 
the last two or three weeks has not 
served to stimulate interest in flour. 
Buyers are taking only what flour it is 
absolutely necessary to have, and the 
volume of inquiries is very light. Gen- 
erally speaking, shipping instructions are 
fair. 

Reports show that a lot of blending is 
being done. Some millers are taking 
cheaper flour and using it for blending 
with their own products. This practice 
is said to be more general now than at 
any time for months. 

No change is seen in the soft wheat 
situation here. Prices seem to be higher 
than the trade desires and the buyers 
are using only what they need to have. 
Millers are devoting considerable time 
to old bookings, with fair results. Little 
business will be carried over into the 
new crop year. 

The hard wheat flour market is very 
quiet, but millers say the dullness is sea- 
sonal and was expected. Buyers are out 
of the market and no price concessions 
of any sort have any livening effect. In 
these lines, too, the trade is working on 
old bookings and every effort is being 
made to get old orders out of the way 
before the new crop flour arrives on the 
market. 

Export demand is dull also, though 
some inquiries are being received. 

Quotations, Indianapolis, 140-lb jutes, 
June 16: soft winter short patent $8.25 
@8.75 bbl, straight $7.25@7.75, first clear 
$6@6.50; hard winter short patent $7.25 
@7.75, straight $6.50@7, first clear $5.50 
@6; spring first patent $7.25@7.75, 
standard patent $7@7.50 and first clear 
$6.25@6.75. 

NOTES 


Harold B. West, president of the West 
Baking Co., Indianapolis, has been elect- 
ed to the board of directors of the In- 
dianapolis Morris Plan Co. 


Organization of a subsidiary corpora- 
tion to handle coarse grains and pro- 
vide seed wheat has been approved by 
directors of the Central States Soft 
Wheat Growers’ Association, which re- 
cently met in Indianapolis. They an- 
nounced that a basis for determination 
of the third and last payment on the 
1927 winter wheat pool had been reached 
and that a distribution, which they said 
would please the members, would be 
made in about two weeks. The subsid- 
iary, which will be known as the Central 
States Grain Corporation, is to start 
work immediately, rendering farmers 
services impossible under the parent or- 
ganization’s constitution. W. H. Settle 
is president of the wheat group. 

oo SD 


NORFOLK 


The flour market was inactive last 
week, with buying reported only for im- 
mediate needs, and with the trade ap- 
parently awaiting new crop _ prices. 
Quotations, June 15: northwestern spring 
patents $8.05@8.40 bbl, second patents 
$7.65@7.75; Kansas top patents $7.65@ 
7.85, second patents $7.25@7.45; top 
winter patents $6.80@6.90, second pat- 
ents $6.60@6.75; Virginia and Maryland 
Straights, $6.40@6.50. 

oY 


OKLAHOMA 


New business among millers is as dull 
as it has been for several weeks. Buy- 
ers are holding off awaiting an expected 
lowering of prices. There were prac- 
tically no exports last week. Sales gen- 
erally in Oklahoma last week averaged 
no more than 15 per cent of capacity. 
Quotations, June 15: hard wheat short 
patent, $7.90@8 bbl; soft wheat short 
patent, $8.10@8.30; standard patent, 
$7.40@7.50. 
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ST. LOUIS 


The flour market continued dull gen- 
erally and the feeling weak, yet some 
millers reported moderate domestic sales 
on the breaks in the wheat market. Scat- 
tered sales of old wheat flour to the 
domestic trade, with shipping directions 
fair on old bookings, constituted about 
all of the activity in the local market 
last week. Buyers are very reluctant to 
purchase more than they are absolutely 
forced to have just at this time, and as 
old bookings seem to be lasting fairly 
well it is doubtful if there will be much 
old wheat flour laid in prior to the 
movement of the new crop. 

Soft Wheat Flour—End of season in- 
activity prevails in the soft wheat mar- 
ket, with little demand and scarcely any 
new business. Scattered sales were re- 
ported to established southern trade. 
Old bookings have been well cleared up, 
and many millers state that they will go 
into the new crop year with a smaller 
carry-over of old bookings than for some 
time. No new crop quotations have been 
reported as yet. Stocks are low in near- 
ly all sections, and the new season will 
likely open with a brisk demand. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Hard wheat flour 
was in light demand last week, but ship- 
ping directions were fairly active. Ap- 
parently the majority of bakers have 
enough old wheat flour booked to last 
them until the new crop is on the mar- 
ket, and millers do not anticipate much 
more buying on the old crop. 

Exports.—There is practically no busi- 
ness being done with European import- 
ers now, and the trade with Latin Amer- 
ica is confined to small lots for immedi- 
ate shipment. It is believed that stocks 
are generally light in the latter coun- 
tries, and an active buying period is an- 
ticipated during the early part of the 
new crop year. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, June 16: soft winter short 
patent $8@8.75 bbl, straight $7@7.50, 
first clear $5.75@6.25; hard winter short 
patent $7.15@7.65, straight $6.40@6.90, 
first clear $5.40@5.90; spring first pat- 
ent $7.15@7.90, standard patent $6.90@ 
7.40, first clear $6.15@6.60. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 


ly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

SUMO. BO6ES. ac ccccacvscaccc 34,500 57 
Previous week ........... 20,100 33 
WO BD ccc sc tec tvcedeus 25,800 42 
DWE FORTS GSO oc ccceserse 21,400 33 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

TOMS 1O+G. 2... crcrcvecsece 39,600 46 
Previous week ..........+.. 44,400 61 
WOR BO cesciccocesesscee 45,200 52 
PWO FOOTE AHO .ccccecceve 44,400 51 


Prentiss S. Wilson, vice president of 
the Hall Milling Co., St. Louis, is on a 
two weeks’ business trip to southern 
markets. 


Carl H. Langenberg, of the Langen- 
berg Bros. Grain Co., St. Louis, accom- 
panied by his wife, will leave, June 26, 
for the East to open their summer home 
at Watch Hill, R. I. 


J. G. Schmitz, of the Plant Flour Mills 
Co., one of the Kell group of mills, will 
become associated with the Oklahoma 
City (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., also 
of the Kell group, on June 25. 


Morris A. Wilkins, general manager 
of the Plant Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, 
went to Texas and Oklahoma after at- 
tending the convention of the National 








Wholesale Grocers’ Association at New 
Orleans. 


Harry B. Apple, flour and feed bro- 
ker, Columbus, Ohio, was in St. Louis 
recently on his way to Kansas, where he 
intends to visit the wheat fields and his 
mill connections. Mr. Apple’s family is 
touring with him on this combined busi- 
ness and pleasure trip. 


Fred O. Shane, of the Hall Milling 
Co., St. Louis, and director of its eastern 
sales with headquarters in Philadelphia, 
visited the main office in St. Louis re- 
cently. Mr. Shane commented on the 
low stocks of flour in the East and ex- 
pects an active demand for flour as soon 
as new wheat is available. 


The program for the annual meeting 
of the Southern Illinois Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, which will be held at Waterloo, 
Ill., June 27, includes, in its tentative 
form, addresses by Sydney Anderson, 
president of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, S. J. Stanard, director of the 
Illinois Department of Agriculture, and 
Dr. W. L. Burleson, of the College of 
Agriculture, University of Illinois. Va- 
rious topics of interest to the millers 
will be discussed by those present. 


o> 


NEW ORLEANS 


There was a little activity in new 
wheat flour last week, but buyers were 
very slow to take hold of the old crop 
flours. Most of the business was limited 
to scattered sales in comparatively small 
lots. Demand for new crop flour was 
about as active as the local trade could 
expect, with buyers entering the market 
only when depleted stocks forced them. 

Inquiries from Europe were slow, and 
business in that quarter was very dull. 
Cables continued to show differences in 
price ideas, so that it was virtually im- 
possible for local exporters to close. Co- 
penhagen, with 2,014 bags, was the only 
European port to receive flour during 
the week. Latin America showed the 
usual interest in offerings, and shipments 
there were normal. 

Flour prices, June 14: 

-——Winter—, 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ..... $8.70 $7.45 $9.75 
95 per cent ...... 7.85 7.20 8.60 
100 per cent ..... 7.75 6.85 8.00 
CE be vicrcinn cece 7.50 6.55 6.80 
First clear ....... see 6.45 6.50 
Second clear ..... eee 6.15 6.35 


Semolina, 4%c Ib. 

A total of 13,037 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics during the seven days 
ended June 14, according to figures sup- 
plied by four of the leading steamship 
lines that serve Latin America, as fol- 
lows: 

Munson Line: to Havana, 1,350 bags; 
Progreso, 700. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: 
225; Bluefields, 270. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 500; Panama City, 700. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 2,900; San- 
tiago, 1,100; Guayaquil, 2,800; Buena- 
ventura, 2,300; Puerto Colombia, 1,290; 
Puerto Barrios, 902. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended June 14: 


Destination— 


Puerto Cortez, 


Destination— 


Aguadilla ...... 400 Mayaguez...... 250 
Arecibo ........ 50 Panama City...1,108 
BIBER. occvvses 50 Paramaribo .... 128 
Bluefields ...... 663 Ponce ......... 1,741 
Bocas del Toro. 100 Port au Prince.1,750 
Buenaventura .. 300 Progreso ...... 700 
COMBS 2. ncsccces 200 Puerto Barrios. .1,900 
GO ccccnsnes 277 Puerto Cabello.. 284 
Copenhagen ...2,014 Puerto Colom- 

Cristobal ...... 900 WER ccsdseaene 1,290 
Curacao ....... 125 Puerto Cortez... 435 
Esmeraldas .... 25 Puerto Limon .. 50 
Guayaquil ..... 3,244 Punta Arenas .. 65 
Havana ....... 8,759 San Jose ......2,250 
Jacmel ........ 335 Santiago ....... 1,100 
La Guayra ....1,505 Vera Cruz ..... 750 


In addition to the above, there was a 
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total of 13,484 bus wheat 
through this port last week. 

The local rice market continued very 
quiet, while the export call remained at 
a fairly high level. Accumulations are 
being made for European and Porto 
Rican ports. The Board of Trade has 
announced May totals of shipments by 
water as follows: Atlantic coastwise, 50,- 
500 pockets; Porto Rico, 79,537; foreign, 
134,766 pockets, with the total 264,803 


shipped 


pockets. The following figures were 
posted at the Board of Trade: 
Rough Clean 
Receipts— sacks pockets 
Season to June 14 ........ 510,586 1,387,181 
Same period, 1927 ........ 713,717 1,244,123 
Sales— 
Season to June 14 ........ 39,321 314,656 
Same period, 1927 ........ 76,931 493,642 


NOTES 

H. H. Hamlin, traveling sales manager 
for the Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., 
Wichita Falls, Texas, was a visitor here 
last week. 


J. D. Frisbie, general sales manager 
for the Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, 
Kansas, called on John E. Koerner & 
Co. last week. 


A. D. Brubaker, formerly of the 
Southern Illinois Mill & Elevator Co., 
Murphysboro, Ill., was a recent visitor 
in New Orleans. 

W. D. Currie, of Schwartz & Ferry, 
and A. M. Scott, of Kerr Gifford & Co., 
Inc., Portland, Oregon, are covering the 
territory between New Orleans and the 
southeastern Atlantic seaboard states. 


The New Orleans Flour Club will con- 
duct its first annual meeting on July 2, 
when officers will be elected. Members 
are united in stating that the club has 
proved a great force for the creation of 
better understanding between the flour 
sellers and the bakers. 


P. L. Thomson, of P. L. Thomson & 
Co., R. F. Bond, sales manager for the 
Vories Baking Co., George E. Pereira, 
president of the Betty-Lou Bakeries, and 
L. M. Finley, credit manager of the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., were among a party 
of 35 executives of wholesale and manu- 
facturing concerns who ieft on June 12 
for a four-day good will trip in south- 
western Louisiana. The tour was under 
the auspices of the wholesale merchants’ 
and manufacturers’ bureau of the New 
Orleans Association of Commerce. 

R. A. Sutrivan. 
oo 


MEMPHIS 


Little buying of flour is reported and 
indications are that stocks in the hands 
of the trade are going to be at low levels 
when the new season opens. Shipping 
instructions are being received slowly 
and some little filling in business is com- 
ing. Thus far nobody is undertaking to 
name new crop prices, as the crop situa- 
tion is regarded so uncertain and quota- 
tions on the old are practically un- 
changed from last week. Too much rain 
is causing concern over the cotton crop 
and helps to hold in check buying, for 
conditions are ideal for boll weevil prop- 
agation. Floods will affect several hun- 
dred thousand acres of fine farming area. 

Memphis flour quotations, June 16, 
basis 98's, f.o.b., car lots: spring wheat 
short patent, $8.75@8.90 bbl; standard 
patent, $8.45@9; hard winter short pat- 
ent, $8.40@8.90; standard patent, $7.60 
@8.15; soft winter short patent, $9.25@ 
10; standard patent, $8.25@8.50; west- 
ern soft patent, $8@8.25; semi-hard pat- 
ent, $7.30; blended 95 per cent patent, 
$7.85@8.10. 

NOTES 

A. J. Donelson, flour and feed broker, 
spent several days last week visiting rel- 
atives in Nashville. 

Charles B. Stout, of the Dixie-Port- 
land Flour Co., is home from a trip to 
Savannah and other southeastern points. 
. J. L. Schofield, manager of the local 
branch of the Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., Kansas City, has been on a trip to 
points in the Southeast. 

Austin and Edgar Igleheart, of the 
Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind., 
were recent visitors at the offices of the 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 
oo > 

Approximately 87 per cent of Japan’s 
wheat flour producing capacity is con- 
trolled by two companies. 
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Grocers (onsider Cfood ‘Distribution 


HATSOEVER is for the common good,” 

a phrase encountered at nearly every 

turn at the annual convention of the 

National Association of Retail Grocers 

of the United States, is typical of the 
spirit encountered at the conferences of all the food 
distributing organizations which were also meeting in 
New Orleans, June 11-14, with headquarters at the 
Roosevelt Hotel. 

In addition to the retail grocers there were listed 
conferences of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation and the American Grocery Specialty Manufac- 
turers’ Association, and the program further called 
for a joint meeting of these bodies together with mem- 
bers of the American Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
the National Canners Association and the National 
Food Brokers’ Association. 

However, the retailers overshadowed the convention, 
both in point of numbers and in the importance at- 
tached to their deliberations. The entire conference 
appeared permeated with the realization that co-opera- 
tion between wholesale grocers and retailers is abso- 
lutely necessary if either, or both, are to survive. The 
attendance at the meetings of the National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association was disappointing, but this by 
no means prevented the serious consideration of many 
of the problems confronting the industry, and the sug- 
gestion of remedies. 

One of the encouraging features of all the meetings 
was that much more attention was paid to construc- 
tive suggestions than to pessimistic wailings. Even 
with the chain stores, the thought was along the lines 
of what can be accomplished for the independent mer- 
chant to enable him to better his own condition, rather 
than to what can be done to hurt the chains. 

So many sessions of the various organizations were 
held during the convention, and so many group con- 
ferences, breakfasts and lunches were called within 
each individual association, that space does not permit 
a detailed account of them all. It is proposed here, 
therefore, merely to set down some of the principles 
most strongly urged, some of the subjects most gen- 
erally discussed and to give a brief outline of the 
remarks made by several of the most outstanding 
speakers, largely in proportion to the interest of their 
subjects. 

An Even Break for the Retailer 

A principle of self-assertion was sounded in the 
opening address Monday morning of John Coode, 
Nashville, Tenn., president of the retailers’ organiza- 
tion. And it was here, too, that the chain stores were 
first brought under consideration, for Mr. Coode as- 
serted that the retail grocers of the country were not 
seeking any advantage over others, but simply desire 
an even break with all. Unlike some, Mr. Coode de- 
clared that co-operative buying alone will not enable 
the independent retailer to overcome the competition 
of the chain stores, but that service to the American 
household provides a tremendous part of the founda- 
tion upon which the retail merchant must build for 
a successful future. 

On Monday afternoon the wholesalers and retailers 
held a joint meeting which, in many ways, was the 
most interesting session of the convention. Mr. Coode 
and Roy L. Davidson, Minneapolis, president of the 
National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, both officiat- 
ed at this meeting, at which time several addresses 
of welcome and responses thereto were made. Among 
those who welcomed the delegates to New Orleans 
were Mayor A. J. O’Keefe, William J. Smith, president 
of the New Orleans retailers’ association, George P. 
Thompson, president of the local wholesalers, Charles 
H, Hamilton, president of the Association of Com- 
merce, and others. 


Senator Brookhart on Monopoly 


The outstanding address of the afternoon, and 
probably of the convention as a whole, in point of 
general interest, was delivered by Hon. Smith W. 
Brookhart, United States senator from Iowa. The 
senator had been asked to speak upon the chain store 
question, and in doing so he included severe criticism 
of some phases of the federal reserve banking system 
and a rather bitter attack upon the railroads of the 
country. Included in his remarks was also an ex- 
planation for the program of agricultural legislation. 

The senator attributed nearly all evils, including 
the chain stores, to what he termed “capitalistic mo- 
nopoly,” in which he classed chain stores in the front 
rank. “The growth of chain stores from 4 per cent of 
all sales in 1921 to 16 per cent as shown in the recent 
check is perhaps the most startling development of 
monopoly in our country,” he said, adding, however, 
that the mail order houses and the automobiles have 
done much to take away business from the local mer- 
chants. He definitely accused the chains of having 
gained much of their advantage through unfair and 
illegal practices. 





‘By Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 


Extensive granting of credit, much of which, Sena- 
tor Brookhart said, is used purely for speculative pur- 
poses, was also partially blamed for the growth of the 
chain stores. In this connection he said “the public 
is short-sighted and does not see the future when the 
chain stores shall have destroyed their competitors. 

“The outstanding evil of the times is the mobiliza- 
tion of the surplus credit of the country for specula- 
tive purposes. The combinations that control credit, 
together with the deflation policy of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank, are 65 per cent of the present cause 
of agricultural and mercantile depression.” 

As a means for bettering existing conditions Sena- 
tor Brookhart advocated co-operative credit organiza- 
tions such as are in operation in England and various 
European countries, and that the regulation of the re- 
discount rate of the Federal Reserve Bank should 
be under the control of Congress. He also said that 
drastic regulation of corporations engaged in inter- 
state commerce is necessary for any final solution of 
the chain store problem, and urged that the independ- 
ent merchants and manufacturers lend their aid to 
farmers and laborers in combating the monopolies. 


The Welfare of the Retailer 

In the sessions of the wholesale grocers it was evi- 
dent that they realize that their salvation lies in the 
future welfare of the retailers. As an instance of 
this fact, one of the speakers who appeared before 
the wholesalers was Carl W. Dipman, editor of the 
Progressive Grocer. He said that means must be 
employed to get the retailers to use better display 
technic in their stores, for in competing with the 
chains they are working against organizations per- 
fectly schooled in this form of merchandising. 

“Women have become shoppers,” Mr. Dipman said, 
“and they love to circulate around the store examining 
merchandise and waiting upon themselves. When they 
are allowed to do this they will buy at least one third 
more than otherwise. 

“When we leave the side walls open and place 
the counters away in the rear or in the center of the 
store, we are doing what the department stores and 
variety stores have done for years. The scientific 
store capitalizes the sense of sight and touch. Women 
buy with their eyes, so we must have every item 
out where they can see it. A store built on this plan 
will not only increase sales, but will actually cut down 
labor, eliminate lost motion and reduce the selling 
expenses.” , 

That wholesale grocers are interested in work of 
this character and are paying more attention to 1 
than ever before is proof in itself that they realize that 
they must work more closely with the retailers than 
heretofore. 

However, that the wholesale grocer is confronted 
with nothing but a bleak outlook was denied by Car- 
roll A. Rheinstrom, a merchandising analyst. He 
declared that a new market has been opened up for 
the wholesalers in the last few years in the ability 
of the wage earner to buy more and better mer- 
chandise than he ever has before, and that as terri- 
torial distributors the wholesale grocers will share in a 
very good portion of this business, 

He went on to say that “briefly, wages have re- 
mained at post-war peak levels and prices have come 
down. The worker can buy the same living that he 
bought with his total 1920 income for just 60 per cent 
of his present income. -Never before interested in or 
a buyer of quality specialty items, the wage earner 
has materialized as a market as suddenly as a cotton- 
tail out of a magician’s hat. And the wage earner 
families actually embrace 65 per cent of the urban 
population of the United States. They are human 
beings with human desires with super-human pocket- 
books.” 

Modernizing the Independent Store 

Much of this business will be lost to the wholesaler, 
however, unless the independent retail stores are 
modernized and placed upon an efficient basis, accord- 
ing to a warning sounded by several speakers who ap- 
peared before both the wholesalers and retailers. This 
warning was brought out powerfully by F. W. Nichol, 
president of the Dayton Sales Co., who bluntly said 
that “the retailers who do not modernize their mer- 
chandising methods are doomed.” 

The improvement of their merchandising methods, 
according to Mr. Nichol, lies in increasing their sales 
and keeping down overhead, maintaining well lighted 
and attractive stores, stocked with goods which wi.! 
assure a rapid turnover. 

Advertising as an aid to the retailer in pulling 
himself out of his present predicament was favorably 
mentioned by several speakers. This, too, is a pr. 
lem which must be considered by wholesalers in be- 


-half of their retail customers, not in the light of ex- 


penditure of money but rather assistance in obtaining 
the proper type of advertising. George P. Thompson, 
head of the New Orleans division of the National 


Wholesale Grocers’ Association, in discussing advertj - 
ing before that body, said, among other things: 

“The efficient retailer needs no help. It is the in- 
efficient man who must wake up. He must real’: 
the value of newspaper advertising. Show me the 
man who uses the newspaper to advertise his products 
and I will show you the successful grocer. And the 
time is not far distant when the wholesalers will do 
the same thing. They must continually advertise, tell- 
ing their story over and over again. 

“The thing that the retailer must do is to be on 
the alert for national advertising of his own products, 
He must follow up the national advertising in his 
own newspapers. There is a great deal of talk about 
the surplus of some foodstuffs. The efficient merchant 
can sell anything worth while.” 

As an indication of one foodstuff which is going 
to use advertising as a means of increasing its con- 
sumption and distribution, Frank A. Godchaux, presi- 
dent of the Louisiana State Rice Milling Co., outlined 
the history of rice and spoke of the advertising cam- 
paign which is to be conducted in its behalf in the 
near future. 

The Package Flour Business 

During the last few years there has been a marked 
tendency among some‘mills to pack flour in small 
packages. There has been no particular uniformity 
in the weight of these packages, many of them differ- 
ing by odd fractions of a pound. That possibly a 
readjustment to something like standard sizes in suc. 
containers may develop, and should be considered by 
those mills which have in mind entering the package 
field, was pointed out in an address by Henry Lob- 
mann, secretary of the United Retail Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation of Brooklyn. 

Mr. Lohmann, whose subject was “Simplification 
of the Consumer Containers,” charged that “the con- 
sumer is unnecessarily paying out hundreds of millions 
of dollars each year in the United States in nonstand- 
ard size food containers.” He said that “it should be 
the duty of the manufacturer, the wholesaler and the 
retailer to educate the consuming public, when buy- 
ing food products, to consider what they are paying 
for the product itself,” and that special size packages 
frequently entail added expense and costs: 

He declared that when food products are put up in 
too small units, merely to enable them to be solu 
at a low price, the manufacturer often loses money 
on them. Should this condition continue to develop 
in this direction, the manufacturer and wholesaler 
will eventually be forced to raise their prices, and the 
retailer will have to bear the brunt of it, according 
to Mr. Lohmann. He mentioned various food indus- 
tries which have taken steps to curtail the number of 
units in which their products are packed, and added 
that in every case it has worked to the advantage 
of all concerned. He described the benefits of simpli- 
fied practices as follows: 

“Simplified practice is a method of eliminating un- 
necessary variety. It is for the national welfare, and 
leads to the stabilization of trade, industry and the 
equilibrium of employment. The resulting economies 
of production and distribution enhance the purchas- 
ing power of the consuming public, thus enabling them 
to enjoy a progressively higher standard of living. 

“What are the results of simplified practice? It 
decreases the variety of sizes, inventories, idle invest- 
ment, seasonal operation, production costs, selling ex- 
penses, misunderstandings, and all costs to consumers. 
It increases volume of sales, turnover, working capital, 
stability and employment, selling points and profits to 
the manufacturer, distributor and purchaser.” 

Mr. Lohmann concluded his address by pointing out 
that simplified practices are being adopted by a great 
many industries in this country, and foreign nations as 
well, and that the food industry should get back of 
the movement. 

Round Tables and Entertainment 

A good part of the wholesalers’ program was given 
over to exchange of information and round table dis- 
cussions of various subjects of concern to that in- 
dustry. The keeping down of costs and the reduction 
of overhead were among the ones most seriously con- 
sidered, outside of those dealing with co-operation 
between wholesalers and retailers. The latter, how- 
ever, was easily the keynote of the convention. 

The entertainment side of the conference was by 
no means neglected. On Monday evening the annual 
Asparagus Club banquet was served at the Southern 
Yacht Club. Approximately 800 persons attended this 
affair, where speeches and entertainment were inter- 
mingled. On the second evening a boat trip was 
made around the harbor on the steamer Greater New 
Orleans, and on Wednesday night the annual banquet 
was held at the Roosevelt Hotel. In addition to this 
entertainment, many trips through the French quarter 
and other forms of entertainment were provided for 
the ladies. 
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HE midsummer meeting of the Wisconsin 
Millers’ Association was held at the new 
Hotel Raulf, Oshkosh, June 14-15. Steps 
were taken to insure important activities 
during the coming year toward improving 
conditions in the milling industry of Wisconsin. C. J. 
Kremer, Wisconsin dairy and food commissioner, and 
J. J. Paar, bakery expert for the Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., Milwaukee, made valuable suggestions, 
rticularly for improvements in rye milling. 

The attendance, while not large, was more satisfac- 
tory than in previous years, and those present showed 
considerably more interest in the single business ses- 
sion, which lasted until late in the evening. The sec- 
ond day was devoted to golf. E. M. Schneider, of the 
H. P. Schmidt Milling Co., Oshkosh, was an ideal 
host. He was tireless in his efforts to entertain the 
yisitors during their two-day stay. 

Charles Gruhle, of the Oriental Milling Co., Mani- 
towoc, is president of the association. He is very 
earnest in his hope that the organization will be able 
to accomplish lasting good for the industry. In open- 
ing the meeting he stated that it was the wish of the. 
officers that millers should take greater advantage of 
the prestige Wisconsin rye has had for many years, 
and also if possible to increase the production in that 
state. He also brought up the question of attempting 
to educate bakers to use more rye flour in rye bread 
At present government standards require that a third 
of the flour so used shall be rye flour, and the opinion 
was expressed that bakers could use even a greater 
amount, which would increase rye bread’s popularity. 

Mr. Paar was the first speaker, and his address 
was heard with much interest. Since his advice was 
applicable to bakers as well as millers, the address 
is being printed in full in The Northwestern Miller 
and American Baker of June 27. He was of the 
opinion that there was a great field for rye bread, 
particularly if a distinctive loaf could be put on the 
market. He made a number of suggestions relative 
to the use of rye flour in other products than bread, 
and offered the assistance of his company whenever 
millers felt that they needed help. Mr. Paar dis- 
tributed formulas for rye bread that had been tested 
in the Red Star laboratories. 


A Needless Struggle 


Mr. Kremer, in opening his address, spoke of the 
struggle for mastery that had been going on between 
wheat and rye. He could see no good reason for 
such a struggle, for there was room for each in the 
diet of man. 

“The home of rye,” he said, “is considered to have 
been Turkestan, from which it traveled among the 
Slavish people in a northwesterly direction and_be- 
came the chief bread grain among the northern Euro- 
peans. Wheat became the bread grain of the south- 
ern folks. Northern Germany ate rye, southern Ger- 
many and France ate wheat. ‘The British Isles be- 
came more and more a wheat eating country, and in 
fact wheat is the gainer all along the line. There was 
a constant change in food habits from rye to wheat. 

“Is this caused by fastidiousness—by a desire to 
eat something that pleases the palate—or is the reason 
more deeply seated? Is it an unconscious, distinctive 
selection of that food which is best for us? Does the 
change represent an advancement in: human nutrition? 

“I personally much prefer rye bread and have often 
wondered whether millers, ancient and modern, gave 
the humble rye grain a square deal. Did they select 
and clean the rye kernels with the same discrimination 
that was applied to wheat? Did they make rye flour 
with the same loving care they did wheat flour? Were 
they as particular in getting only the best portion of 
tye grain into top rye flour as they were with wheat? 
Was not the rye treated as a poor relation and given 
but little thought and consideration? Was not, in fact, 
bitter and dark wheat flour mixed with rye and the 
mixture sold as rye flour? 

“Another thought comes to my mind. In experi- 
ments made as to the relative digestibility of rye bread 
as against wheat bread it was found that a lesser per- 
centage of the nutritive constituents of rye flour was 
digested, but it was also found that the rye flour had 
not been ground nearly as fine as the wheat. 

“I want to mention another point. In the United 
States the consumption of wheat bread seems to be 
decreasing. Wheat bread has been ‘doctored up’ with 
many ingredients supposed to be bread improvers. It 
has been dolled up by wrappers and bands with ver- 
itable riots of color; it has been given fanciful names 
appropriated from the four corners of the earth; it 
has been ‘glorified’ in advertising wonderfully written 
by keen men and go-getters. Baseball bats and toy 
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Better Days Ahead for Wisconsin Villers 


By §. O. Werner 


balloons, baby dolls and scooters, pictures and movie 
tickets, prizes and bribes, lead pencils and riding 
ponies have been given away with it in high pressure 
sales campaigns by super men, yet, strange to say, 
wheat bread seems to be slipping. 

“Elaborate baking experiments are being made on 
flour daily by mills and research workers. The bread 
is baked from selected flours. The bread is judged by 
absorption, volume, texture and color, but in the re- 
ports I look in vain for taste, and yet it is a common 
saying, ‘The proof of the pudding is in the eating.’ 

“I wonder whether or not good rye bread, with 
its pleasing aromatic taste, its soul satisfying eating 
qualities, cannot save the day for bread? 


Millers and Bakers Must Learn 


“Can you millers make rye flour on a par with the 
best wheat flour produced? Can you select rye grain 
for the flavor and aroma of its flour constituent and 
then remove everything that would interfere with that 
aroma so that the sack of flour is a pleasure to behold, 
smell and taste? 

“Further, can bakers be found who do not try to 
put a lot of ingredients into a hopper and expect the 
best bread to come out of the discharge end of a 
traveling oven and be automatically gathered on a 
cooling rack? Are the bakers sufficiently alert to 
change their methods and machines and devise ways 
and means to make use of that pure, clean, aromatic 
rye flour produced by your plants? Will they make 
bread that gives sustenance and retains the purity, the 
clean flavor of your flour and has the pleasing aroma 
and the hunger appeasing, satisfying qualities of rye 
bread? 

“I realize that bakers must learn their avocation 
anew; that baking machinery and equipment must 
be designed and devised to handle the new rye loaves 
and doughs, and that the doughs cannot be made to 
suit the machine and methods followed. That is the 
bakers’ problem, but the millers must precede it. Mill- 
ers must make out of carefully selected rye grain the 
best possible flour before bakers can be expected to 
make the best possible rye bread. 

“It almost seems to me as if the people are hungry 
for such bread right now. They are looking for bread 
that does not need to be roasted or toasted to make 
it palatable; that will readily blend with butter and 
cheese and meat in sandwiches. 


Milling Specialized, Flour Not 


“The occupation of milling is old—as old as civiliza- 
tion itself. Wonderful progress has been made in it. 
It is a far cry from the mill that awed me as a child 
to the modern plant with its silent rollers, its com- 
plicated chutes, its moving belt The technic of 
flour making has improved. Has the flour improved? 
Is your highly specialized technic reflected in highly 
specialized flour? There are many kinds of flours. 
Have you names for them—a single name which means 
anything to the general public for any of these kinds? 
If you have I do not know it. I am not talking here 
of brands established by repeated and lavish advertis- 
ing. I mean names that are common property and 
which a baker or a housewife could use to designate 
a flour with certain known definite qualities. 

“In a talk to the bakers of Indiana the other day 
I pointed out that bakers were in need of definitions 
and standards for their products. I believe that, if a 
name meant a certain definite thing and nothing else, 
it would be a great help all around and establish public 
confidence in bakery goods. 

“I believe that through a highly specialized develop- 
ment millers are enabled to take out of grain its 
finest flour constituents and many streams with vary- 
ing degrees of purity. Each one of the streams has 
certain characteristics, is a flour by itself having dif- 
ferent properties, but the streams are mixed again. 

“In my experience as a baker I came across 
first patents, second patents, straight flours, clear 
flours and low grades, but found that the quality of 
the flour under each grade would vary for the same 
mill and even to a greater extent according to indi- 
vidual mills. One patent would contain 60, 65 or 70 
per cent of the choicest part of the flour in the 
wheat berry, while the other was made to include 
85 or 90 per cent. Yet both flours were sold under 
the same name. 

“Again, grain grown in certain localities produces 
a flour with certain inherent qualities and properties 
peculiar and distinct to itself and of a character de- 
cidedly its own. Does the name of the flour tell the 
housewife or the baker anything as to its character 
and what she may expect to buy when she asks for it? 

“I know that I am touching upon a most difficult 
subject. Quality of flour—what is it, how is it deter- 
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mined? There are 30 classes and grades of wheat, 
but no real defined grades of flour. Is that as it 
should be? Is flour simply flour, except as it is glori- 
fied in advertising? 


Definitions and Standards Needed 

“It appears to me food industries face a tremen- 
dous problem today. It is to provide new names, new 
definitions and standards to designate quality. I do 
get letters of industries—the honey people, the fruit 
people, the fruit juice interests—protesting against 
abuses when cakes or bread are sold as honey cake or 
bread but made out of a minimum of honey and per- 
haps some invert sugar, when pies are sold as cherry 
pies though made out of a few cherries and a lot of 
cranberry jelly, or when fruit drinks are sold that 
never saw any fruit. People who want—or think they 
want—whole wheat bread are given an ordinary loaf 
with a handful of bran and a little molasses mixed in; 
people who think they are getting jelly or jam are 
getting little fruit but pectin, glucose sugar and water. 
New products are constantly prepared but sold under 
names that do not rightfully belong to them. The last 
legislature passed a law in relation to bread which 
might be studied with profit by the milling industry. 

“Let me plead for honesty in the milling game, in 
the making and selling of flour. Live, active honesty 
is wanted today. You need definitions, specifications 
that clearly and sharply express the characteristic 
properties peculiar to the kind or grades of flour you 
make and sell. I know that it is a big undertaking 
and a difficult task but it is worth the best thought in 
the industry and the most earnest efforts of associa- 
tions such as yours. If this generation of millers en- 
riches our language with names for flours that mean 
something definite in Wisconsin as well as in Iowa, in 
the East as well as in the West, in the laboratory of 
the biggest chain bakery as well as in the humblest 
household, it will have indeed rendered a great service 
to the people.” 

Mr. Kremer’s address was supplemented by in- 
formal suggestions which the millers were urged to 
follow up energetically. A committee was appointed 
to perfect a plan of action, which entails further 
conferring with Mr. Kremer. The members are George 
W. Moody, Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co., chairman; 
Ward Fallgatter, Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca; Kon- 
rad Testwuide, Konrad Schreier Co., Sheboygan. An- 
other committee will confer with the state board of 
control regarding flour purchases, the bulk of which 
at present are made with mills outside of the state. 
This committee consists of E. O. Wright, Wisconsin 
Milling Co., Menomonie, and C. H. Hooker, Northern 
Milling Co., Wausau. Its members will work with the 
other committee, and a joint report will be expected 
at the annual meeting. 


The Work of the Master Bakers 


Much praise was given the Wisconsin Association 
of Master Bakers for its splendid work in conducting 
the dairy bakery at the Wisconsin State Fair, and 
it was decided that the association should co-operate 
more liberally with the organizations responsible for 
this bakery. Plans will be made to approach the Wis- 
consin bakers and others with a view of offering their 
services and bringing about closer contact and co- 
operation. 

President Gruhle presented the Rapids Milling Co., 
Manitowoc, as a new member, and membership was 
unanimously conferred. J. Ourada is the owner of 
this mill. 

Preceding the meeting the association gave a din- 
ner, and on the second day most of the members par- 
ticipated in the golf games. E. O. Wright, of Me- 
nomonie, and George W. Moody, Weyauwega, were 
tied with low score. Fred Fisher, of Waupaca, would 
no doubt have given them a close run, but he was 
only able to play part of the day. 

Those present included Charles J. Kremer, Wis- 
consin dairy and food commissioner, Madison; J. J. 
Paar, Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee; 
Charles Gruhle, Oriental Milling Co., Manitowoc; S. 
C. Northrop, Globe Milling Co., Watertown; Ward 
Fallgatter, Fred Fisher, Fisher & Fallgatter, Wau- 
paca; E. O. Wright, Wisconsin Milling Co., Menom- 
onie; E. M. Schneider, R. E. Brainerd, Fred Pittlekow, 
H. P. Schmidt Milling Co., Oshkosh; C. H. Hooker, 
Northern Milling Co., Wausau; Konrad Testwuide, 
Konrad Schreier Co., Sheboygan; Herman Pagel, 
Pagel Milling Co., Stevens Point; George W. Moody, 
Weyauwega Milling Co., Weyauwega; E. A. Vallee, 
W. H. Breuer, Chase Bag Co., Milwaukee; E. B. Du- 
bois, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Minneapolis; A. S. 
Purves, S. O. Werner, The Northwestern Miller, 
Chicago. 
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AGITATION FOR FLOUR 
TARIFF IS CONTINUED 


o> 
Irish Free State’s Press and Public Con- 
tinue to Discuss Proposal Despite Gov- 
ernment’s Decision to Drop It 


Dustin, Iretanp.—The agitation for a 
tariff on flour in the Irish Free State has 
not been allowed to drop with the gov- 
ernment’s decision not to impose one, as 
considerable discussion is going on in 
the papers and among public bodies. 

The latest proposal is that every miller 
be compelled to use 20 per cent home 
grown wheat, which would mean that 
Irish farmers would have to produce 
96,000 tons. In order to bring this about 
a tariff should be put on flour and every 
farmer compelled to grow his proportion 
of wheat for the benefit of the country, 
and crops in rotation should be made 
compulsory of beet one year and wheat 
the next. 

It has also been pointed out that a new 
machine has been put on the market 
which will put inferior grain and grain 
containing 20 per cent of moisture into a 
milling condition. Nothing, however, has 
been said by those advocating this policy 
as to who is going to bear the loss on 
the difference of buying good hard for- 
eign wheat, and home grown. The 
strongest argument apparently put forth 
in favor of the tariff is not so much an 
increase in the actual number of men 
employed in the mills as the reduction 
in the price of feedingstuffs which would 
take place, owing to the larger outturn of 
flour locally, and which would help the 
cattle trade in general. 

Another scheme put forward is to pro- 
hibit the importation of all bags, both 
cotton and jute, in order that flour made 
from Irish wheat could be packed in 
bags manufactured in the Irish Free 
State. 

There has been considerable talk re- 
cently to the effect that the government 
having failed to put a tariff on flour, 
millers all over Ireland should unite and 
form one great milling combine and in- 
sist on labor agreeing to the working of 
the very best machinery for the loading 
and unloading of grain; also for the 
purpose of putting the Irish milling in- 
dustry on the same footing as the Eng- 
lish and foreign, the idea being that 
Irish mills are well able to compete 
against English and foreign flour, pro- 
vided millers are not interfered with in 
the management of their business. At 
present the Irish Free State millers dare 
not use the facilities for discharging and 
loading grain by machinery in use all 
over the world, because the trade unions 
will not allow them to do so, 


oS 


HUNGARIAN MILLS’ MERGER 
REPORTED BEING CONSIDERED 


Lonpon, Eno.—It is reported that the 
unsatisfactory conditions in the Hunga- 
rian milling industry have led to negotia- 
tions to effect a combine between the 
Erste Biidapester Dampfmiihlen A-G., 
the Gisella Miihlen A-G., and the Vere- 
inigten Miihlen-Industrie A-G. The 
prospect of these negotiations is said to 
be favorable. If a merger is decided up- 
on it will mean that a number of mills 
will be closed down. 
ovo! 
NEW C. P. R. LINER 


Lonpon, Eno.—The Duchess of Bed- 
ford started from Liverpool on her maid- 
en voyage on June 1. She is described 
as a masterpiece of British shipbuilding 
and cost $5,000,000. She is the’ first of 
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four sister steamers which the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Co. is adding to its 
fleet, each of which will be over 20,000 
tons, and the builders are W. Beardmore 
& Co., whose shipbuilding yards are at 


Dalmuir on the Clyde. The Duchess of 
Bedford has accommodation for 1,600 
passengers and a crew and staff of 409, 
while she is scheduled to perform the 
journey between Liverpool and Montreal 
in seven days, her speed being 174 knots 
per hour. The ship is beautifully ap- 
pointed and decorated with rare woods 
in their natural state, tapestries and orig- 
inal paintings. One great source of in- 
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Cable and Telegraphic Address: “Millefiori” 


terest, from a technical point of view, is 
the fact that she is the first passenger 
liner to be propelled by high pressure 
steam turbines in conjunction with water 
tube boilers. 


oS 
CANADIAN MILLER VISITS LONDON 
Lonpon, Eno.—Charles R. Hunt, 


president of the Hunt Milling Co., Ltd., 
London, Ont., reached here regently. and 
spent a few days before proceeding to 
Scotland. He is over here chiefly for a 
rest, and is planning to spend most of 
the time in Scotland, from which country 
his forbears hailed. 
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American Flours Making Headway. 
in Jugoslavia " 


BELGRADE, JuGosLaAvia.—Since 1925 no 
less than 50 mills have stopped working. 
Three big ones were burned, 26 became 
bankrupt, and the remainder cannot util- 
ize more than about 25 per cent of their 
grinding capacity; and yet the conse- 
quences of the overextension of Jugo- 
slavian milling are still badly felt. 

The poor wheat crop of the past year 
proved another heavy blow for milling, 
so that, while formerly Jugoslavia was a 
wheat and flour exporter, the country is 
actually importing flour. Hungarian 
flours, made by the Kaposvar mill in the 
Transdanubian district, are finding their 
way into the cities of Croatia-Slavonia; 
moreover, American flours are making 
headway in Jugoslavia. American pat- 
ents are being distributed via Saloniki 
to the interior of Jugoslavia, and recent- 
ly some lots of American bread flours 
were shipped to Dalmatian ports. The 


plight of Jugoslavian mills is sharply il- 
lustrated by the fact that American 
flours are being sold at Nisch much 
lower than the home milled product. 

Production is curtailed, home trade is 
bad, exports are at a standstill, flour im- 
ports are increasing,—these are _ the 
symptoms of the languishing state into 
which Jugoslavian milling has fallen. 
The Federation of Mills, supported by 
the Central Chamber of Commerce, has 
appealed to the government to introduce 
a more efficacious duty on flour. This 
was cut in two on Aug. 27, 1925. On 
March 8, this year, the Federation of 
Mills held a meeting at Belgrade and 
resolved to claim the immediate return 
of the original duty. The resolution de- 
clared that, should the government re- 
fuse to grant adequate custom protec- 
tion, the mills will be obliged to stop 
grinding. 
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ADJUSTMENT BEING MADE 
IN GLASGOW HARBOR RATES 


Giascow, Scortanp.—The Clyde navi- 
gation trustees are adjusting rates in 
conformity with a promise that it might 
be possible to reduce their dues to trad- 
ers. At present a differential against 
flour, compared with wheat, is threatened, 
The difference in favor of the latter will 
be about 4d ton. Although this does not 
sound like much it will, if passed, mean 
so much dead loss to the flour trade. The 
Glasgow Flour Trade Association is at 
present negotiating upon the matter. If 
it could balance this differential by gain- 
ing a corresponding concession in master 
porterage charges, the position would be 
squared, but the porterage is in charge 
of the shipowners who are not likely to 
yield. 

oo 


THE PLOW MAY BE SUPERSEDED 


Lonpon, Enc.— At the Rothamsted 
Experimental Station, Harpenden, near 
London, a new method of turning over 
the soil is being tested which may even- 
tually take the place of the plow. It 
is a rotary machine, which does the whole 
business of plow, cultivator and harrow 
in one operation, and it is claimed that 
if it should prove satisfactory it will be 
of great economical value to farmers. 
The new process has been found advan- 
tageous as far as the germination and 
early growth of the plant is concerned, 
but a subsequent hardening of the soil 
has interfered with the development of 
the plant. Experiments are being car- 
ried on to try and overcome this defect 
and the outcome is awaited with consid- 
erable interest. 






























































































































Taking Grain to Market in Jugoslavia 
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LARGE JAPANESE MILL IS 
ERECTED BY GERMAN FIRM 


Hampors, Germany.—The Muehlenbau 
& Industrie Aktien Gesellschaft, of 
Frankfurt, Germany, commonly called 
“the Miag,” is building a large mill at 
Tsurumi, Japan, for the Nissin Seifun 
Kaisha. The building was started in 
1922 and will be finished very shortly. 

This mill is already. grinding 2,500 bbls 
daily and on its completion at the end 
of this year will have a daily capacity 
of 7,000 bbls. The plant includes a 
wheat discharging installation, a clean- 
ing plant, a milling plant and an elevator 
of 35,000 tons capacity. 

Those conversant with local condi- 
tions are of the opinion that Japanese re- 
quirements as regards modern milling 
plants are now covered for some years to 
come. The increase in the consumption 
of home milled flour in Japan makes 
rather slow progress and the capacity of 
the existing mills is said to be fully 
sufficient to keep pace with the demand. 
On the other hand, the export of Jap- 
anese flour to a large extent is only to 
be considered a kind of safety valve 
to dispose of an eventual surplus. 


oo > 


SOVIET RUSSIA PLANNING 
TO BUILD MORE MILLS 


Lonvon, Enc.—The general conference 
of the Russian milling industry has been 
closed. The principal point dealt with 
was the development of the milling in- 
dustry. It was generally admitted that 
new mills should be erected as soon as 
possible, and the Russian commissioner 
of commerce has been charged with the 
drawing up of a scheme for this purpose. 

oo 


Scotland’s Tastes in 
Flour 


Gtascow, ScCoTLAND. 
CCORDING to J. J. Williams, man- 
A ager of John Herdman & Sons, 
Edinburgh, although Scottish bak- 
ers are “dead against white flour,” they 
are the tools of an unintelligent consum- 
ing public. Mr. Williams has not come 
out as an advocate of whole wheat flours; 
it is merely whiteness for whiteness’ sake 
that is his complaint. From the general 
tenor of his remarks one is inclined to 
suspect that it is not so much the color 
as the country of origin of the flour that 
concerns him. In other words, he feels 
displeased that Scotland should import 
almost half its flour requirements. 

Addressing the Rotary Club of. Dum- 
fries he stated that there was flour im- 
ported today into the country that was 
never made from any wheat that ever 
grew. Such flour, he said, was made by 
a bleaching powder that was perfectly 
harmless, but bakers would prefer the 
flour with a bloom on it. 

In considering his remarks it should 
be borne in mind that John Herdman & 
Sons is the name of an old Edinburgh 
mill that was bought a few years ago by 
Joseph Rank, Ltd., large English miller. 
That firm invaded Scotland by acquiring 
mills in both Edinburgh and Glasgow. It 
may be assumed that as almost half of 
Scotland’s flour supplies were being im- 
ported it was felt by the Rank concern 
that there was scope for its milling en- 
terprise in Scotland. The fact that bak- 
ers are still taking a large proportion 
of imported flours may explain why 
Scottish tastes are now being criticized 
because the extended capacity of our 
mills is not being required. 

Mr. Williams claimed that the finest 
flour mills in the world were in Great 
Britain. British mills, he said, had to 
deal with wheats from every corner of 
the globe, whereas Canadian and other 
mills dealt only with. the wheats grown 
in their own areas. As wheats differed 
greatly the British mills which had to 
grind a heterogeneous lot of wheats had 
to be very well equipped. 

Replying to a question, Mr. Williams 
said that whereas England imported only 
10 per cent of her flour requirements 
Scotland imported about 40 per cent. 
The public demanded a dead white flour 
and the baker had to cater to this de- 
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ott The Largest Cascade 
in Europe 


MAGINE the outpouring of 37,000 
square miles of watershed hurling 
itself with a deafening roar that 

can be heard for miles through a 
passageway only about 25 yards wide 
and half a mile long, and even then 
you can have only a very slight idea 
of the power and grandeur of Imatra, 
in Finland, 

Although the flow of water through 
this channel is at the rate of about 
20,000 cubic feet per second, suggest- 
ing a possibility of power generation 
to the extent of 150,000 horsepower, 
it is only of recent years that any at- 
tempt has been made to take advan- 
tage of this hydroelectric power. 
When the Finnish government com- 

Cas pletes the scheme upon which it is 
now working, and this is expected in a year or two, the resultant electric power 
should prove of tremendous benefit to the country. 

The water which rushes through the channel at Imatra, having taken months 
to arrive from the forests where the snow has melted and after having passed 
through some of the thousands of lakes in central Finland, passes into Lake Ladoga, 
the largest in Europe, having an area of 7,000 square miles. Thence it joins the 
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Imatra Cascade, Finland 


Neva River and flows past Leningrad, or whatever the latest name for St. Peters- 
burg is, thus pouring into the Gulf of Finland. 

For years Imatra has been the popular suicide resort of northern Europe. 
With so large a source of supply as Leningrad only a short distance away, hardly 
a fortnight passes without Imatra claiming some victim. In this respect, Imatra’s 
record has fallen off somewhat since Finland gained its independence. But with 
a beautiful hotel surrounded by a silent, solid forest, and with a high bridge over 
the beginning of the rapids, the setting is ideal for the brooding unfortunate to 
attain the proper mental attitude. 
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either Canadian or American mills, 
American or Canadian flaked oats re- 
cently were quoted, net, c.i.f., Belfast 
or Dublin (in the latter case, plus duty), 
at about 55s per 280 lbs and oatmeal at 
54s, a price at which no one would think 
of buying in view of the season being so 
far advanced and a probable reduction 
in consumption with the advent of warm 
weather. Home made flake was about 
56@58s per 280 lbs, full delivered terms, 
in the north of Ireland, but in the south 
and west, reckoning in the duty, nearly 
60s is obtainable in some districts. Me- 
dium cut oatmeal was about 52@54s per 
280 lbs, full delivered terms, in the north 
of Ireland and 2s more in the south. 


mand. The flour was made white by a 
harmless bleaching powder, one ounce of 
which was sufficient to treat a sack of 
flour. The manufacturer of this bleach- 
ing powder, he said, advertised that he 
sold enough for 30,000,000 sacks flour 
per year. He deplored the use of this 
white flour and urged Scotsmen to use 
the flour that was common across the 
border, which was another way of advis- 
ing them to use home milled flour. 
oo SD 
OATMEAL IN IRELAND 

Betrast, Inetanp.—The oatmeal posi- 
tion is very uncertain and a change has 
come over the trade to such an extent 
that there are no quotations in line from 
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FASCISTS CLAIM VICTORY 
IN “BATTLE OF THE WHEAT” 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Protagonists of 
the Fascist party hail the prediction of 
a bumper wheat crop in Italy as a sig- 
nal victory, states a report from the 
United States trade commissioner at 
Rome. 

The 1927 crop, it will be recalled, was 
to have shown a large increase in pro- 
duction of wheat, but a six months’ 
drouth spoiled all hopes thereof; in fact, 
the total yield suffered to the extent of 
nearly 25,700,000 bus. Since Italy’s av- 
erage annual importations of wheat (in- 
cluding flour) have been only 84,500,000 
bus, it is within the realm of possibility 
that this country may achieve its aim 
and raise sufficient for its domestic needs, 

Change of diet of the Italian people is 
also playing a large part in bringing to 
actual accomplishment the winning of 
“The Battle of the Wheat.” Since the 
last pre-war year the per capita con- 
sumption of meat has advanced from 
37.6 to 39.8 lbs, sugar from 15.4 to 17.6 
Ibs, and rice from 17.6 to 19.8 lbs. 

oS 


RUSSIAN GRAIN EXPORTS 
SUBSTANTIALLY DECREASED 


Lonpon, Enc.—The unsatisfactory de- 
liveries of grain at Russian inland points 
have created new anxiety among authori- 
ties. It is pointed out that it has be- 
come a regular occurrence that quantities 
of grain, collected with much difficulty, 
suddenly disappear. A number of inves- 
tigatory committees are making inquiries 
as to the whereabouts of lots of grain 
purchased. In connection with the de- 
cline in deliveries, the export of grain 
is also decreasing, although the reduc- 
tion of export is partly explained by an 
increase of domestic consumption, as the 
town population in Russia, in connection 
with the industrial policy of the Russian 
government, is steadily increasing. 

During the first half year of 1926-27 
Russian grain exports totaled 1,700,000 
tons, but in the first half year 1927-28 
declined to about 560,000, while a fur- 
ther reduction is expected in the second 
half of the current crop year. 

oS 
RUSSIAN GRAIN EXPORTS 

Hamsure, Germany.— According to 
the official statistics of the Soviet Union, 
the Russian export of grain and grain 
products from October, 1927, to March, 
1928, amounted to about 491,000 tons, as 
against 2,000,000 during the same pe- 
riod of the previous crop year. This 
means a decline of nearly 76 per cent. 
Whereas in 1926 the Russian grain ex- 
port amounted to about 48 per cent of 
the whole Russian export, this percent- 
age was reduced to about 15 per cent 
in 1927. Before the World War Russia 
exported 10,000,000 to 11,000,000 tons of 
grain yearly. 

oo 
REMOVES IMPORT RESTRICTIONS 

Maprip, Sparn.—According to the Of- 
ficial Gazette of Madrid, all restrictions 
on the importation of grain into Spain 
have been removed. The government 
found that the licenses given in favor of 
imports through certain points at sea- 
board had proved insufficient to meet 
the needs of the country, as a shortage 
was reported from inland points. On the 
other hand, the government holds the 
opinion that the home production is suf- 
ficiently protected by existing duties to 
render further restriction of imports un- 
necessary. 

oo > 
Lendon Flour Arrivals 

The arrivals of flour in London, by weeks, 
in sacks of 280 Ibs, showing countries of 
origin: 

-~—Week ending—— 


From— May 26 May 19 May 24 
United States— 1928 1928 1927 

BEIBMEIS 500 vecsccee 3,350 3,125 17,305 
Canada—Atlantic .... 9,025 11,500 3,652 
PMBCPRTIR . ccccccccsecs 4,411 12,200 6,092 
Argentina ..........+. 814 5,440 5,863 
Continent ......cees0% ose 125 350 
Coastwise ........... 4,120 4,080 7,202 


oo > 
Switzerland imported 40,083,046 Ibs 
rice from Italy in 1927, compared with 
27,966,997 in the previous year, the Unit- 
ed States Department of Commerce has 
been advised. 
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NEWS NOTES FROM THE BAKESHOP 





California 

The Quality Bakery, Montague, has 
been sold to W. L. Bolton. 

Emil Schaerer has purchased the bak- 
ery of Emil Drewicke, 2105 Twenty- 
third Street, Oakland. 

H. Hirsch has opened a bakery at 773 
Haight Street, San Francisco. 

J. A. Collier has purchased the El Do- 
rado County Bakery, Diamond Springs, 
from Anton Pillatti. 

The Anchor Bakery, J. F. Gemsch, 
proprietor, 1011 Twenty-eighth Street, 
Sacramento, recently suffered fire dam- 
age, with loss estimated at $15,000. 

Frank Mach has opened the 
Front Bakery, Lakeport. 

M. Trikoff has purchased the People’s 
Home Bakery, 438 East Santa Clara 
Street, San Jose, from J. F. Hanson. 

The Half Moon Bay (Cal.) Bakery is 
being enlarged by Nat Castiglioni. 

Harry L, Cutting has opened a bakery 
at Heliotrope and Randolph streets, May- 
wood, 

R. Schindler, in the baking business 
on Kentucky Street, Petaluma, has 
moved his bakery to new and larger 
quarters in the building adjoining, to 
care for increasing business. 

Gus Zitlau will enlarge the U. & S. 
Bakery, Petaluma. 

It is reported that the Langendorf 
Baking Co. and the Old Homestead Bak- 
ery, Ine., San Francisco, contemplate 
merging. 

Cooper Bros. have opened the Ameri- 
can Bakery in their new building at 737 
East Fourteenth Street, San Leandro. 

M. Schumann has purchased the Purity 
Bakery, Santa Paula, from W. R. Sny- 
der, and changed its name to the Schu- 
mann Bakery. 

The International Bakery Co. will erect 
a two-story and basement concrete bak- 
ery at Bryant and Alameda streets, San 
Francisco. ‘Tlie cost is estimated to be 
$15,000. 


Blue 


Georgia 

Morris Katz and Max Cooper have 
purchased the Hermes Bakery, Savan- 
nah, from A. J. Hermes. It will be 
operated as the Victory Baking Co. 

M. O. Efird, Atlanta, formerly with 
the National Bread Co., a subsidiary of 
the National Biscuit Co., following the 
recent purchase by himself and associates 
of Rucker’s Bakery, Albany, has incor- 
porated the Standard Baking Co. with 
$50,000 capital, under which name the 
Rucker plant will hereafter operate. E. 
L.. Efird, Winston-Salem, N. C., and J. 
B. Efird, Charlotte, N. C., are connected 
with the company. Installation of added 
equipment, enlarging the plant, is con- 
templated. 

Illinois 

John Powell, of the Noega (TIl.) Steam 
Bakery, has opened a retail department. 

Pfrommer’s Bakery has opened at 439 
East Seventy-first Street, Chicago. 

J. J. Eicher, of the Colonial Bakery, 
Mackinaw, will discontinue baking be- 
cause of the fire which recently destroyed 
his shop. He will, however, handle the 
products of a bakery to be opened by 
his baker, S. E, Neeley, in another loca- 
tion. 

lowa 

The Davenport (Iowa) Federal Bak- 
ing Co. will hereafter be known as the 
Federal Bake Shops of Iowa, Inc., by 
amendment to articles of incorporation. 
The capital has been increased from $50,- 
000 to $75,000. J. Reed Lane is presi- 
dent, and J. L. Oakes, secretary. 

Brouwer & Eon, home bakery, Shel- 
don, will move their bakeshop to a new 
location. 

Victor Christensen, Sioux Rapids, pro- 
prietor of a bakery, was killed recently 
in an explosion, and one of the employees 
of the shop was badly burned, perhaps 
fatally. 

Indiana 


Caylus Barth has closed his bakery 
at Boonville, declaring himself unable to 
cope with competition of Evansville bak- 
ers. This bakery, opened five years ago, 
netted a profit for the first three years, 
he states, but has proved unprofitable 


since then. This leaves but one bakery 
in Boonville, the Christ, operated by 
Harold Bender. 

W. P. Walsh, of the Walsh Baking 
Co., Evansville, and Fred Miller, of the 
Miller Baking Co., Evansville, were 
among city firms to contribute food for 
the recent annual picnic of the Evans- 
ville Blind Association. 


Kansas 

J. L. Michael, formerly of Caldwell, 
has purchased the Anthony (Kansas) 
Bakery and will operate it as the M. & 
H. Bakery. 

Roy McDill has closed the Home Bak- 
ery, Beloit. 

O. E. Taylor has purchased the Blue 
Ribbon Bakery, Caldwell, from J. L. 
Michael. 

O. T. Elliott has exchanged his bakery 
at 1030 North Oak Street, Ottawa, for 
that of L. Haen at Waverly. 

Charles Otten has opened a bakery at 
Iola. He will also retail flour. 

Edward Wright has moved his 
Wright’s Bakery, Kirwin, to a new lo- 
cation, and installed a larger oven. 

Howard Young has opened The Home 
Bakery, Howard. 

W. D. Paine has purchased the Blue 
Ribbon Bakery, Burrton, from A. G. 
Warner, and renamed it the Home Bak- 
ery. 

Kentucky 

Gillespie Bros., Pikeville, have moved 
their bakery to a new and larger loca- 
tion, installing considerable new equip- 
ment. 

C. S. Riley and H. C. Kincade have 
opened a bakery on Main Street, Bards- 
town. 

Louisiana 

Clyde Le Blanc, son of Louis J. Le 
Blane, owner of Le Blanc’s Bakery at 
Houma, La., has established a new indus- 
try in his city, known as the Le Blane 
Cakery, which will feature “Sweetheart 
Cakes.” 

Louis E. Hoehn has opened a bakery 
of 16,000 loaves daily capacity at Dor- 
genois and Bayou Road, New Orleans. 

The H. Weil Baking Co., New Or- 
leans, has added six trucks to its deliv- 
ery fleet. 

The Haller Baking Co., Pittsburgh, 
has taken possession of a property on 
Matthews Avenue, Knoxville, a suburb, 
which is to be used as a distributing sta- 
tion for the bakery to the wagons that 
traverse the South Hills and Hill Top 
section. The property is 100x162, and 
cost about $25,000. 

Louis Vines will open a bakery at 
Many on completion of the Ritter store 

C. H. Hillman will open a bakery at 
Many. 

Massachusetts 

The Federal Bake Shop of Massachu- 
setts, Inc., Boston, has been incorporated, 
with $25,000 capital. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
4has been filed by Morris Spack, baker, 
Boston, with liabilities of $75,000 and no 
assets. 

James Averoff and Charles Canellos 
have sold the Ipswich (Mass.) Baking 
Co. to Louis Vasilopoulos. 

The Superior Bakery, Inc., Boston, 
has been formed, with $5,000 capital. 

The Ward Baking Co. has purchased 
the Manhattan Market, Central Square, 
Boston, for $1,000,000. Five stories will 
be added to the building. 

The Twentieth Century Bakery, Inc., 
Haverhill, has opened in its new plant 
on Fleet Street. 


Michigan 

The Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. will 
erect a large bakery and warehouse at 
Grand Rapids. The building will cost, 
complete with equipment, approximately 
a half million dollars. The bakery por- 
tion will be 70x120 feet, three stories 
and basement. 

The Wirteman Bros. Co., 221 East 
Ayer Street, Ironwood, operating the 
Northern Baking Industry, will erect a 
one-story addition to cost $10,000. 

The Superior Bakery, Alma, owned by 
F. L, Napieralski, has been rebuilt and 





re-equipped, following its recent fire, and 
is practically ready for operation. The 
plant has been enlarged. 

Adam Knefely has opened a bakery 
at Eau Claire. 

Mrs. Joseph Plaunt’s Bakery, Sault 
Ste. Marie, has moved to 509 Ashmun 
Street. 

Elliott’s Bakery, Durand, has broken 
ground for a new plant just north of its 
present location. 

M. Rosenzweig, 5814 Hastings Street, 
Detroit, has sold his bakery to H. Weiss. 

W. J. Smith, Galesburg, has sold his 
bakery to G. Miles. 

William Mulvaney, of Escanaba, has 
purchased the Quality Bakery, Glad- 
stone, from Leonard Clapp, and at the 
same time has opened a baking business 
at Escanaba. 

Minnesota 

August J. Becker, Sunlight Bakery, 
Red Wing, has taken the agency for local 
territory of Rafert’s Bakery, Minneapo- 
lis, and will supervise the distribution of 
this bread through retail stores. 

The White Bear (Minn.) Bakery, 
owned by L. A. Thauwald, suffered slight 
fire damage. 

The Zinsmaster Bread Co., St. Paul, 
will let contract about July 1 for its 
$175,000 bakery to be erected on East 
Twenty-ninth Street, between Park and 
Oakland avenues, Minneapolis. The 
building will be of brick, part two stories 
and part four. The architect is Charles 
W. De Jarnett, Hubbel Building, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

The Egekvist Bros. Home Bakeries, 
Minneapolis, have opened a branch bak- 
ery at 2307 East Thirty-eighth Street. 

Winter and J. Olin have applied for 
license to operate a bakery at 924 Mar- 
quette Avenue, Minneapolis. 

Carl Wagner has applied for license 
to operate a bakery at 2523 Emerson 
Avenue North, Minneapolis. 

Walter Berry has reopened the Home 
Bakery, Norwood. 

The E. M. Weiberg Bakery, Red Lake 
Falls, burned recently. 

L. E. Cristman, 1325 Nicollet Avenue, 
Minneapolis, has applied for a bakery 
license. 

Mississippi 

Muse Bros., Memphis, have opened a 
bakery at Tupelo. 

W. H. Henley has opened the Carthage 
(Miss.) Bakery. 

Ourso Bros. have opened the Crystal 
Bakery, Crystal Springs. 

The new bakery of the National Bread 
Co., Jackson, will be ready for operation 
about July 1. 

The Jackson (Miss.) Baking Co. will 
erect a baking plant in South Jackson. 


Missouri 

W. S. Crutchfield, who formerly oper- 
ated a bakery at Fayette, has reopened 
a shop there. 

Scottie Vincent has purchased the 
Hume (Mo.) Bakery from Bert Rankin. 

W. M. Colman has purchased the 
Huntsville (Mo.) Bakery from Russell 
Dawson. 

Miss Margaret Fry and M. R. Ken- 
nedy have purchased the bakery of Ar- 
thur Cooper, Auxvasse. 

Ray C. Lumley has opened a bakery 
at Seymour. 

E. H. Lindemann has reopened the 
Union (Mo.) Bakery. He operated this 
business some years ago. 

B. F. Welter, Sikeston, will erect a 
$15,000 building. One section of the 
lower floor will house the Sikeston Bak- 
ery. 

Montana 

Harry Joyce has leased the Mobley 
Bakery, Jordan. 

Rudolph Koehler has purchased the 
interest of his brother George in the City 
Bakery, Whitefish, and is now sole owner. 

S. J. Peck has opened the Grand Cafe, 
Havre, as a combination lunch room, 
delicatessen, and Home bakery. 


Nebraska 


George Ray has purchased the Laurel 
(Neb.) Bakery from C. G, Dinkel. 
The Downyflake Doughnut Shop has 





been opened on Sullivan Street, Clare. 
mont. 

W. H. Kreglo has purchased the 
Greene Bakery, Syracuse. 

F. L. Hunter has sold the Coleridge 
(Neb.) Bakery to A. F. Khiel. 

D. A. Webster, Peru, has sold his bak. 
ery to Frank Robbins. 

Charles T. Hornby has purchased the 
Bassett (Neb.) Bakery from William 
Haughey. 

New Jersey 

The Pecht Baking Co. will erect a bak- 
ery at Paterson to cost between $200,000 
and $300,000. It will be three stories 
in height, and located at Buffalo and 
Columbia avenues. 

The American Doughnut Co., Red 
Bank, has been incorporated for $10,000, 
by J. V. E., A. H. and C. O. Vander- 
hoef. 

Edward Einarson, of the Hohokus (N, 
J.) Bakery Shop, will move this busi- 
ness to a new location on Sheridan Ave- 
nue, north of Franklin Turnpike. 

Adam Exton & Co., cracker bakers, 
Centre Street, Trenton, are building a 
$40,000 addition to their plant, which 
will double its capacity. 

Frank Sozzi will build a $35,000 bak- 
ery at King’s Highway and Davis Ave- 
nue, Mount Ephraim. 

The premises at 535-537 Clinton Ave- 
nue, Newark, have been leased by Paul 
Handler for use as a bakery. Alltera- 
tions to the building will cost $35,000. 

Frank J. Quirus has opened a bakery 
at Lincoln and Hudson avenues, Wild- 
wood. 

New York 

Michael Posso has purchased the inter- 
est of his partner, Peter Marrocco, in 
the Home Bakery, Corning. 

Harry A. Gross has opened a bakery 
at Little Valley. 

The Highland Bread Co., Inc., New- 
burgh, has been incorporated for $200,- 
000 by Augustus W. Bennett, Graham 
Witschief, Mary H. Murphy and Anna 
M. Leonard. 

Daniel J. McHugh will open a bakery 
at West Fifth and Albany streets, Os- 
wego. 

George B. Fritzsche, proprietor of the 
French Bakery, Sayville, has built an 
addition to his baking department, 
doubling its floor space, and added a 
new oven. 

Oklahoma 

Dad’s Cookie Co., which has shops in 
17 other cities, has announced the open- 
ing of a branch in Oklahoma City. 

The Home Baking Co., Frederick, 
Okla., of which A. G. Wright is pro- 
prietor, held open house recently. Punch 
and cookies were served to the visitors. 

Lee Higgs, of the Frederick (Okla.) 
Bakery, has been adjudged bankrupt on 
voluntary petition. 

A. J. Baumeister has moved his bakery 
at Sand Spring to new and larger quar- 
ters, to provide for his increasing busi- 
ness. 

A Home Bakery has been opened in 
Idabel by Mrs. H. M. Kirkpatrick. 

Harve La Badie, formerly of Enid, 
now is with the Lee Bakery, Hennessey. 

A banquet climaxed the recent sales 
contest of the Campbell Baking Co, 
Oklahoma City. 

William Gibson, connected with the 
Home Bakery, Madill, recently was mar- 
ried to Miss Anna Garrido, of Oakland. 

Aubrey Pennington, baker, Erick, has 
added new equipment. 

The A. J. Baumeister Bakery has 
opened in its new plant at Sand Springs. 

Herman Rathjens has purchased the 
Blue Ribbon Bakery, Apache, from 
Aaron Aydelotti. 

Mrs, M. J. Pittman has sold the Afton 
(Okla.) Bakery to J. A. Miller. 

George Loar has moved the Star Bak- 
ery, Arnett, to larger quarters, and in- 
stalled additional equipment. 

The Mueller Bakeries, Inc., Tulsa, has 
opened in its new 40,000-loaf plant. The 
business is exclusively wholesale. 

The Home Bakery, Marlow, formerly 
owned by Bert Lewis, has been bought 
by Leila Gandy. 

The Morris (Okla.) Bakery is now 
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owned apd managed by Austin Hager, 
recently bought the interests of L. 

p, Rader and C. E. Heath. 

The King-Light Bakery, Duncan, un- 
der the management of Russell B. Light, 
has enlarged its equipment. ; 

The $225,000 plant of the Colonial 
Baking Co., Oklahoma City, has begun 
operation. Carl Skogsberg is president- 
manager, and Joseph Caughlan vice 

resident and sales manager. 

James Elliott has added a delivery 
truck to the equipment of the Perfection 
Bakery, Drumright. 

The Smith Baking Co., Oklahoma City, 
a branch of the General Baking Co., is 
building a large plant. The building will 
cost $225,000, exclusive of equipment. It 
js expected to be completed by Oct. 15. 
Charles Yost is local manager. 

The bakery operated by G. L. Stroth- 
man, Bartlesville, recently was damaged 
by fire. 

Oregon 

Adolph L. Scheffler has opened a bak- 
ery at Lakeview. 

Schedules filed in the assignment of 
C. Fenning’s bakeries, Portland, list lia- 
bilities $20,824; assets, $7,975. 

The bakery of P. G. DeLap, Haines, 
has been taken over by Fred DeLap. 

M. Mosler and William Rosumney 
have opened Mosler’s Bakeries, Inc., 
Portland; capital, $20,000. 

A. H. Blodgett’s Model Kitchen Bak- 
ery, Eugene, has been granted creditors’ 
extension, 

Pennsylvania 

C. B. Mandeville has closed the bakery 
he has operated at Towanda for about 
five years. 

The Horn & Hardart Baking Co. will 
open a new shop during the latter part 
of July at 2710 Germantown Avenue, 
Philadelphia. 

The bakery of Gustave Dietz, Canons- 
burg, has been sold at auction, and pur- 
chased by M. H. Wilson, who will con- 
tinue it as the City Bakery. 

The Schlater Bakery, Frandford Ave- 
nue and Sellers Street, Philadelphia, suf- 
fered heavy damage by fire. This bakery 
has been operated by the same family for 
more than 75 years. 

C. E. Stell will open Stell’s Up-to-Date 
Bakery at Princess and Hartley streets, 
York. 

South Carolina 

The Condon Baking Co., Charleston, 
has completed the installation in its plant 
of a new Baker-Perkins tray type travel- 
ing oven, giving a substantial increase in 
capacity. 

H. H. Claussen’s Sons, operating a 
number of bakeries in the Southeast, 
with headquarters at Augusta, Ga., ex- 
pect to have the plant now under con- 
struction at Columbia ready to operate 
next summer. The company is making 
an investment of about $100,000. 

O. J. Wilson is manager and C. E. 
Wise secretary-treasurer of the Friendly 
Bakery recently opened at 1645 Main 
Street, Columbia. 

H. J. Kite and J. Feuchtenberger will 
open a bakery on East Main Street, Dil- 
on. 

South Dakota 

Henry Telford has purchased the Stur- 
gis (S. D.) Bakery. 

F. Scott, Bonesteel, will build a two- 
story brick building to which his bakery 
will be moved. 

H. H. Schunk is extending the width 
of the Wayside Bakery, Hot Springs, 
12 feet and adding an oven to increase 
its capacity to 2,000 loaves daily. 

J.J. March & Sons, Hot Springs, have 
converted their bakery into a depart- 
mentized grocery store, the Central Pub- 
lic Market, with the bakery occupying 
one department. 

Richard Bartells and Donald Van 
Ness have taken over the Onida (S. D.) 
Bakery from Fred Schilling. 

H. H. Hugart has purchased the bak- 
ery at Tripp. 

Mrs. L. A. Holmes has sold her bakery 
at Tuthill to Clarence Milspaugh. 

Hans Kausch is the new owner of the 
Waubay (S. D.) Bakery, succeeding 
Joseph Mayer. 

Clinton H. Avery has opened a bakery 
at Gary. 

Tennessee 

Fire believed to have been caused by 

defective wiring damaged the plant of 
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the Home Bakery at Mount Pleasant re- 
cently. : 

The Federal Bake Shops, Inc., has 
opened a bakery at 707 Market Street, 
Chattanooga. 

Mother’s Bakery, 819 Broadway, Nash- 
ville, is having a five-ton automatic re- 
frigerator installed. 

Local interests have purchased the 
Skelton Bakery, Johnson City. 

The Kingsport (Tenn.) Bakery has 
been purchased and becomes one of the 
chain of Skelton Bakeries. 

R. C. Fernstrom has purchased the 
bakery of E. M. Burge, Martin. 

The Roberts Bakery, Inc., Knoxville, 
will build a two-story addition to cost 
$12,000. 

Texas 

The Spur (Texas) Bakery is housed in 
a brick building, recently completed. 

The new $30,000 plant of the Southwest 
Baking Co., San Angelo, was formally 
opened recently. The bakery is one of 
the largest and most modernly equipped 
in western Texas. A. Krattinger is man- 
ager. It is operating a large fleet of 
trucks to supply its trade in towns as 
far as 100 miles away. 

The Model Bakery, Cameron, which 
suffered fire damage some months ago, 
will soon reopen for business following 
its remodeling. 

The Nauer Baking Co., Beeville, will 
open a branch bakery at Corpus Christi. 
A one-story plant, 35x145, will be built. 

Hugo Brannies has opened the Bran- 
nies Bakery, Seguin, in the former quar- 
ters of the Lone Star Bakery. Much 
new equipment has been installed. 

H. C. Smith has purchased the interest 
of his partner, J. W. Kreutzer, in the 
American Bakery, Terrell. 

The Nisise Milk & Baking Co., Athens, 
with $12,000 capital stock, has been in- 


corporated by H. A. Drane, Henry Hart 
and G. I. Shelton. 

An addition is under construction for 
the bakery of Ira L. Wright, Bandera. 
This business was recently established. 

Opal and N. George have opened a 
bakery at Cooper. 

W. H. Thomason has taken over the 
Good Eats Bakery, Wink, and will en- 
large the plant. 

The Felscher Bakery, Navasota, has 
installed a high-speed mixer. 

The Bell Bakery, Temple, is to have 
a new plant with a large amount of 
modern equipment. 

F. A. Carreaud has purchased the plant 
of the Sunlite Baking Co., 2400 East 
Yandell, El Paso, and has placed the 
business in charge of E. Hancock. 

D. A. Garrett, Garrett Bakery, 1619 
Pearl Street, Boulder, Colo., may open 
a branch bakery at San Angelo, using 
extra equipment now employed at the 
Boulder plant. 

George Hueffner has sold the Texas 
Bakery, Mart, to J. W. Snyder. 

A new bakery plant, to contain about 
125,600 square feet of floor space and to 
employ approximately 500 operatives, is 
to be erected this year at San Antonio 
by the Brown Cracker & Candy Co., Dal- 
las, operating as a branch of the latter 
concern, according to a recent announce- 
ment by J. L. Brown, president of the 
company. An investment of about $350,- 
000 is to be made. 

The Karnes City (Texas) Bakery has 
closed. 

The Ruetz Bakery, Brenham, has been 
remodeled and new machinery installed. 

The baking plant under construction 
at Lelland and St. Barnard, Houston, by 
the C. J. Patterson Corporation, will be 
enlarged by adding a second story to 
cost $50,000. 
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FEED NOTES 





The Exchange Milling Co., Sturgis, 
Ky., has added new feed grinding ma- 
chinery. 

J. F. Faber, Abbeville, La., states that 
he is in the market for machinery for 
a mixed feed plant that he intends to 
erect. 

Guy K. Williams, Bertha, Minn., plans 
to build a feed mill there. 

Henry Menger, Allentown, Wis., has 
put in a feed mixer. 

The City Feed Store has been opened 
at Turkey, Texas, by John Bush. 

A mixer has been put into the plant of 
the American Flour & Feed Co., Mill- 
ville, N. J. . 

Reeves Bros., Lebanon, Oregon, have 
started a flour and feed store. 

Both wholesale and retail business in 
flour and feed will be done by Johnson 
& Curry, London, Ky. 

R. J. Brieger, who operates a feed 
mill at Orange Grove, Texas, has decid- 
ed to carry a line of flour. 

Floyd Ackerman, who has feed mills 
at Albany, Nassau and Brainard, N. Y., 
intends to erect another at Altamont, 
i oe 8 

In Clear Lake, S. D., Peter Bros. have 
opened a flour and feed store. 

The Zehr Feed Mill Co., Lincoln, IIL, 
has built a mill at Minier, Ill. 

The plant of the A. L. Ashton Feed 
Mill Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. which 
burned recently, will be rebuilt at once. 

Albert Bruemmer, Twin Sisters, Texas, 
has installed some feed grinding equip- 
ment. 

M. Walker has opened a flour and feed 
department in his general store at Plain- 
field, Wis. 

The Ralls (Texas) Feed Mill has 
started operations. 

The Manchester ‘(Tenn.) Mill Co. has 
installed a new feed crusher. 

Frank Adams & Co., feed dealers at 
Bellows Falls, Vt., have put in a corn 
cracker. 

Folk Bros. have bought the feed mill 
at Henry, IIl. 

The feed mill at Solon, Iowa, has been 
reopened, having been bought by E. R. 
Brumwell. 

With a capital of $125,000 the Wesco 
Products, Inc., has been incorporated at 
Seattle. 

W. M. Eckroat has started business 


as the Eckroat Feed Mills, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

The Gowrie (Iowa) Milling Co. is the 
new name of a feed manufacturing con- 
cern there. 

The Kingfisher (Okla.) Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co. has completed a feed plant at 
Enid, Okla. 

T. E. Odegard, proprietor of the Kit- 
titas Feed Mills, Ellensburg, Wash., has 
acquired the Globe Feed Mills, Seattle. 

The feed storage capacity of the Pea- 
body (Kansas) Equity Exchange has 
been enlarged. 

The Lehigh Wholesale Grocery Co. will 
build a one-story warehouse on Ply- 
mouth Avenue, Allentown, Pa., to fur- 
nish 40,000 square feet of space. 

William Grettenberg has installed feed 
grinding machinery in his old office 
building at Coon Rapids, Iowa. 

The Gilbert (Iowa) Grain Co. has in- 
stalled a feed grinder. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co., Renville, 
Minn., has purchased the Nelson eleva- 
tor there and will install an attrition mill 
for feed grinding. 

S. R. Marcyes is conducting a flour, 
feed and custom grinding business from 
the Kearns elevator, Long Prairie, Minn. 

Irvin Hollister, owner of the Gilroy 
(Cal.) Flour & Feed Co., has purchased 
the ice, feed and fuel business of Martin 
Bros. He will combine the two at the 
location of the latter. 

The Thurmont (Md.) Milling & Sup- 
ply Corporation has been incorporated to 
deal in grain, flour, feed, coal, farm ma- 
chinery, etc. The businesses of A. W. 
Ecker & Sons, Thurmont, the Rocky 
Ridge (Md.) Elevator Co. and of 
Charles F. Manahan & Son, Sabillasville, 
have been taken over. 

The A. R. Hopkins Corporation, Port- 
land, Maine, has been incorporated for 
$100,000 and will do a business in grain, 
feeds, etc. 

R. A. Harlson has taken over the 
Northern Star Flour Mills, Chico, Cal., 
and plans enlargement of the plant. 

Carl E. Johnson has opened a grain, 
flour and feed business at Dwight, Kan- 
sas, having purchased the Dwight eleva- 
tor. 

A. M. Lyders has reopened the Fort 
Dodge (Iowa) Feed Mill. 

The Leesburg (Va.) Grain & Feed Co. 
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has been organized, and has taken over 
the elevators of the W. S. Jenkins Grain 
Co. 

The Albert Grain Co., Montgomery, 
Iowa, has been incorporated for $15,000, 
and will handle grain, flour and feeds. 

Jacob Beanblossom has established a 
retail feed business at Grandview, Ind. 

The Wallace Milling Co., Huntingburg 
and Dale, Ind., has purchased the plant 
and business of the Muller Bros. Milling 
Co., Ferdinand. 

Heise Bros., Paoli, Ind., have installed 
a feed mill, and will conduct a feed 
store. 

H. G. McClure has built a feed and 
rice mill at Biggs, Cal. 

G. C, Schoen, Gladstone, Neb., has in- 
stalled feed grinding machinery. 

The Gardena Valley Milling Co., Lo- 
mita, Cal., has completed its feed store. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co., Hubbard, 
Towa, will build an additional flour and 
feed warehouse, 371x24. 

Fire recently did $20,000 damage to 
the elevator and machinery of the Gray 
Milling Co., Starkey and Plato streets, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

The Sloan Feed & Fertilizer Co., Black 
Mountain, N. C., has been incorporated 
for $50,000 by H. M. Sloan, F. A. Schall- 
wig and G. M. Sloan. .- 

The Basic Feed Co. of Illinois has 
opened a distributing point at Eaton 
Rapids, Mich. 

The Kay-Dee Feed Co., Sioux City, 
Iowa, has been incorporated for $25,000. 

The American Barley Co., Carver, 
Minn., has purchased the Carver Eleva- 
tor from John Funk, and will convert it 
into a poultry and dairy feed mixing 
plant for local sale. 

James Novak will build a custom feed 
mill at Manly, Iowa, to cost $8,000. 

The Glesby Bros. Milling Co. plant, 
Baldwin Park, Cal., burned recently with 
$7,000 loss. 

The Hanover (Kansas) Grain, Feed 
& Coal Co., H. H. Gausman, manager, 
has succeeded to the feed and coal busi- 
ness of Ferguson & Spence. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co., East 
Grand Forks, Minn., has completed in- 
stallation of a feed grinding unit. 

Hickerson Bros. have opened a gro- 
cery and feed store at Hohenwald, Tenn. 

The General Feed Co., Vancouver, 
Wash., is now controlled by William D. 
Russell. 

H. F. Caskey, following a recent fire, 
has leased the plant of the La Salle (IIl.) 
Flour & Feed Co. 

A 15,000-bu elevator is to be built at 
Randolph, II. 

The Dixon (Ill.) Fuel & Supply Co., 
feed, etc., has opened a display store. 

J. Greene has bought the flour and 
feed business of R. F. Smith, Coffeen, TIl. 

One of the elevators owned by C. B. 
Mundy at Dorsey, IIl., burned recently. 

Clares Ramthun has bought the mill 
owned by Clark Gaffney, Cornland, II. 

Snyder M. Johnson, Brazil, Ind., has 
filed suit against James B. Wallace for 
possession of a mill. 

Arch Hamm has bought the Farmers’ 
Mill & Elevator Co., Shambaugh, Iowa. 

Carpenter & Knotts have opened a 
feed store at Beech, Iowa. 

The Burlington Railroad will build a 
500,000-bu addition to its elevator at 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

The elevator of the Security Elevator 
Co., Rolla, Kansas, burned last month. 

John Lund, of the Nogales (Ariz.) 
Feed & Seed Co., is making an addition 
to his store and warehouse. 

The Marshall (Texas) Mill & Elevator 
Co., with $250,000 capital stock, has been 
incorporated by I. Hochwald, G. Edmon- 
son and Frank Davis. 

The warehouse of the Saint Grain Co., 
Inc., Houston, Texas, together with 30,- 
000 bus grain and a large quantity of 
hay and feedstuff, burned recently. The 
property was owned by three brothers, 
J. A., P. C. and T. H. Saint. 

The Quitaque (Texas) Coal & Grain 
Co. is erecting a grain elevator. The 
plant will have a capacity of 20,000 bus, 
and is expected to be completed in time 
to handle part of this year’s crop, ac- 
cording to S. T. Brogan, manager. 

Papers have been filed chartering the 
United Mills, Ine., Grafton, Ohio, for 
the purpose of operating a feed mill and 
dealing in all kinds of grains, seeds and 
farm products. 
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TORONTO 


Sales of spring wheat flour in this part 
of Canada are keeping at a moderate 
level. Declining prices have had some 
effect in holding back new business, es- 
pecially where bakers’ contracts are con- 
cerned, but sales from week to week are 
appreciably better than at this time last 
year and nearly all mills are running 
full time. All list prices were marked 
down 10c bbl on June 12 and a like 
amount on June 15. Quotations, June 
16, with comparisons: 


June 16 June 9 
Top patent .....- fevevestas $8.00 $8.20 
PROS cco dsccvsceecieeres 7.75 7.95 
ee 7.40 7.60 
SE MND ts vcaveetees 7.20 7.40 
2. APPT ETT ae 6.30 6.50 
GPARAM HOU .cccsccsecece 6.70 6.90 
Whole wheat flour ....... 6.70 6.90 
All per barrel in bags of 98 lbs, delivered, 
f.o.b., cars, Ontario points, less 10c bbl for 
cash, plus cartage if used. 


Ontario Winters.—Ontario winters re- 
main searce and offerings by mills have 
seldom been smaller. Domestic and fac- 
tory buyers are taking most of the sup- 
plies as prices are too high for export 
traders. Quotations, June 16: bulk lots 
export patent, in buyers’ bags, seaboard 
freights, $6.40@6.50 bbl; Montreal, in 
secondhand jutes, $6.70; Toronto, $6.50; 
best quality soft patents $8.40, seconds 
$7.90, in 98-lb new jute bags, mixed car 
lots, delivered Ontario points; blended 
springs and winters, best grade, $7.50, 
seconds $7.30, in 98-lb jutes, mixed cars. 

Exporting.—Sales of springs for export 
mostly consist of fair sized lots for ship- 
ment to continental Europe. United 
Kingdom trade is quiet. Finland, Nor- 
way, Germany and Greece are the best 
of the continental markets at present. 
Buyers’ cables indicate that they expect 
or hope for lower prices. Quotations, 
June 16: export patent springs 36s 6d 
per 280 lbs, c.i.f., London, Liverpool or 
Glasgow, June-July seaboard loading; 
37s 6d, August; short patents, 2s over 
these figures. 

Ontario winters are very little wanted 
for export at present prices. Most mills 
have none to offer. A nominal quota- 
tion on basis today’s price for bulk lots 
would be 42s@42s 6d per 280 Ibs, in 
140's, jute, c.i.f., London, Liverpool or 
Glasgow, June or July seaboard. 


NOTES 

John Pank, general manager of the 
Dominion Malting Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, 
was a visitor in Toronto last week. 

John McBride, Buffalo representative 
of the Prinz & Rau Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., was a caller at this office June 13. 

Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
is adding six new bins to its Calgary 
plant, which will increase its wheat stor- 
age about 160,000 bus. 


John I. A. Hunt was recently re-elect- 
ed president of the Goderich Elevator 
& Transit Co. Mr. Hunt has been presi- 
dent of this company since its inception 
in 1896. 


Camille Sorgeloos, one of the European 
delegates to the convention of Rotarians 
being held in Minneapolis, was a visitor 
in Toronto on June 14, where he in- 
spected bakeries and got acquainted as 
well as he could in the limited time avail- 
able with members of the flour and grain 
trade. Mr. Sorgeloos owns and conducts 
a very large baking business in Brussels. 
He has the very latest equipment in 
every department of this business and 
his plants would compare favorably with 
the best on the American continent. 
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The production of flaxseed during this 
season in India is expected to fall about 
15 per cent below last year’s yield. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


OMINION or GANADA 


A. H. BAILEY, CANADIAN MANAGER 


1001 Lumsden Building, Toronto 2, Ont. 


Correspondents at Montreal, Winnipeg and Vancouver 
Cable Address: “‘Palmking” 


Maple Leaf Milling Co. Increases Net Profit 


Toronto, Ont.—The annual statement of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., for 
the year ending March 31, shows an increase in profits of $43,948 over the previous 
period. Net earnings were $513,293 as against $469,345. The surplus account was 


increased from $2,076,461 to $2,267,311. 


After bond interest of $117,343 and pre- 


ferred dividends of $205,100 were provided for, earnings on common were available 


at 7.63 per cent. 


ASSETS— 


Cash on hand and in bank ............... ee 


Accounts receivable 


Real estate, buildings, plant and equipment 


Good-will and trademarks ........seeeeeee0% 


LIABILITIES— 


TORMIETE GEVGMGOD. 06sec vec cebescreacevcsess 
SE EOD 65. 6:06 code endbeanVescencaedes 
6% per cent first mortgage bonds, less redemptions 


Reserves— 
Depreciation 


Capital stock— 
Preferred 
‘ommon 


Inventories, grain, flour, etc.........+..+-054. 
TMVOREMRORED cccccscccsccecccerecseesseceeces 
MNS, GOT cc ccoececcesecocescecccsive 


Contingent account to cover unfilled contracts 
Bad and doubtful accounts .......++eeeeeees 


Following is a comparative statement of assets and liabilities: 





March 31————, 
8 








192 1927 

WEPTTETULETTL ere rere $137,797 $123,363 
cence veacecscceceetees 2,536,143 1,896,861 
COS Sewer secseenesoees 3,418,652 3,958,123 
TYTTTETIOOEI ETT TTL 3,090,254 2,976,169 
ose ross eeeeeseseses 267,289 282,289 
Pererer Tree ere 6,862,392 6,834,502 
TEETTTT Te errre ery 236,043 236,043 
$16,548,574 $16,307,352 

TYTTTTTI TTT Tie $3,407,507 $3,496,884 
cece eeesereccsccesses 1,834,715 1,620,619 
TRETTETITETT Te 1,786,500 1,844,000 

Cece eecercerecseseace 1,738,051 1,674,679 
baebpebesoetssupesses  whbbhes 81,280 
Corer eres ececcesveeee 84,488 83,428 
Srererer reer eee er 2,930,000 2,930,000 
weer vecccsecscevecs 2,500,000 2,500,000 
co cccccccccccccczcgee Meee e SLR 2,076,461 
$16,548,574 $16,307,352 


The annual meeting of shareholders was scheduled to be held at the company’s 


head office in Toronto on June 20. 
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May Exports Better 


Toronto, Ont.—Shipments of flour from Canada to other countries in May 
were better than in April and better than a year ago, both of which are gratifying 


factors in the current situation. 


Actual figures for May were 886,220 bbls from 


all ports and both coasts, against 609,372 in April and 804,468 in May, 1927. About 
one third of this flour went to the United Kingdom and probably one half or 
more was destined for some other of the British countries throughout the world. 
This latter is one of the most gratifying features about the export trade in flour 
from Canada. It shows that the movement in favor of interimperial trade is grow- 
ing. For the crop year to May Canadian flour exports amounted to 8,367,288 bbls 


against 7,951,924 in the same period of last year. 


These figures suggest a possible 


total for the 12 months of the crop year ending with July of 10,000,000 bbls which, 
though not a record breaker, will make a showing that will be satisfactory to the 
trade when all the adverse factors that have surrounded this particular crop year 


are taken into account. 
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Canada’s Increasing Elevator Accommodation 


AST year Canada produced her sec- 
L ond largest wheat crop, this run- 
ning, according to the latest esti- 
mate, to approximately 440,000,000 bus, 
as well as coarse grains running to 
nearly another 400,000,000. Almost in 
its entirety this huge bulk of wheat 
leaves the farm, and the greater part 
finds its way out of the country either in 
the raw state or in the shape of flour, 
while a very large proportion of all the 
coarse grains is exported. This move- 
ment necessitates considerable handling, 
and the system in force in Canada, 
whereby grain is transferred from eleva- 
tor to elevator as it arrives from the 
farm, at the Head of the Lakes for 
transshipment, or at Atlantic or Pa- 
cific ports for export, is the finest in 
the world and has been adopted after 
study by many progressive grain grow- 
ing countries. It naturally is consider- 
able of a problem to maintain adequate 
storage space for a crop annually in- 
creasing in volume, and a building pro- 
gram of steadily increased accommoda- 
tion is necessary. 

In 1926-27 there were altogether in 
Canada 4,558 grain elevators of all kinds, 
capable of housing 284,818,200 bus grain. 
These were distributed as follows: Brit- 
ish Columbia, 15, 8,295,000 bus; Alberta, 
1,099, 49,768,000; Saskatchewan, 2,694, 
93,464,400; Manitoba, 687, 25,930,800; 
Ontario, 51, 88,350,000; Quebec, 7, 15,- 
310,000; New Brunswick, 3, 2,200,000; 
Nova Scotia, 2, 1,500,000. Broadly, ele- 
vators in the great grain growing area 
of the prairie provinces are at stations 
and those in Ontario at ocean ports’ ter- 


minal elevators. In the course of the 
year under review, 142 elevators were 
added to those in existence, increasing 
accommodation by 3,071,640 bus, while 
some 50 more stations in western Can- 
ada were furnished with elevator ac- 
commodation. 

That further expansion in grain acre- 
age and production in western Canada is 
anticipated for the immediate future is 
indicated in the large amount of elevator 
construction at present and that which is 
further planned. While what attracts 
attention is the activity in this connec- 
tion at terminal shipping points where 
the greatest strain is felt at the time of 
crop movement, it naturally reflects an 
expansion of facilities at country ship- 
ping points, inevitable in the construc- 
tion of new branch railway lines and the 
opening up of new agricultural territory. 

First interest possibly attaches to the 
expansion which is taking place at the 
twin ports of Port Arthur and Fort Wil- 
liam, which have the greatest concentrat- 
ed grain storage capacity in the world. 
The magnitude of new elevator building 
there is eloquent of belief in much great- 
er crops to come out of western Canada 
to find outlet by the Great Lakes. Ele- 
vator capacity here by 1930 will prob- 
ably be 100,000,000 bus, judging by pres- 
ent plans.' The present storage capacity 


of the twin ports is 72,540,000 bus, com- 
pared with 53,000,000 at Chicago and 
58,000,000 at Minneapolis, and this will 
be increased by between 9,000,000 and 
10,000,000 bus, before the 1928 crop is 
garnered, through two new elevators to 
come into existence and an annex which 





is being built to another. Expansion jp 
the following two years will be respon. 
sible for adding about 20,000,000 bus, 
one of the largest terminal building 
projects either in the history of the 
lakehead ports or any other elevator cen- 
ters of the continent being planned. |t 
is interesting to note that the largest 
single unit terminal elevator in the world, 
with a capacity of 5,500,000 bus, was 
opened recently at Port Arthur. 

That the eastern route will continue to 
secure the giant share of the augmented 
production would also seem to be indi- 
cated in terminal building activity at 
Montreal harbor, which in a marvelous 
way each year manages to cope with a 
greater volume of work. An addition 
to elevator No. 3 at present being built 
at Montreal, increasing it from 2,000,000 
bus to 5,000,000, will make it the largest 
seaport grain elevator in the world, and 
raise the total elevator capacity of Mont- 
real to 15,162,000 bus. The erection of 
a new elevator of 1,000,000 bus is an- 
nounced for Toronto. 

At the same time, activity on the Pa- 
cific Coast, which in the present season 
has created a new record for grain ship- 
ments, testifies to a confidence in the 
steadily increasing use of ports there 
for the export of western Canadian grain. 
The 8,295,000 bus storage capacity of 
Pacific Coast ports is being very consid- 
erably added to. An elevator of 2,500, 
000 bus is being built for the Alberta 
Wheat Pool at Vancouver. More re- 
cently the erection of a 7,000,000-bu ele- 
vator at this point was announced by 
Calgary interests. Victoria is to have 
its first grain elevator of 1,000,000 bus, 
erection being now under way, and an- 
other of 1,000,000 bus is being erected 
at New Westminster. As the volume of 
grain to pass out by the western route 
has been largely limited in the past by 
restricted accommodation and facilities, 
a considerably augmented flow can be 
looked for in the next few years. 

At other ports increased grain move- 
ment is turning attention to the neces- 
sity for greater accommodation. The 
greater volume of grain Quebec port 
handled in the past season will, in the 
prospect of its continuance, doubtless 


shortly necessitate further elevator build- ' 


ing there. St. John port, which has been 
experiencing a _ substantially greater 
traffic by reason of the opening of the 
2,000,000-bu elevator at Midlahd on the 
Great Lakes with which it has been giv- 
en direct connection by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, already faces this neces- 
sity. Its program of $10,000,000 port 
expansion includes the construction of 
a 2,400,000-bu elevator, with conveyor 
galleries for the loading of grain. 

The movement of the western Cana- 
dian grain crop, of steadily increasing 
volume, is one of the marvels of modern 
transportation and organization. ‘The 
splendid system of grain elevators is a 
contributing factor, and it is difficult to 
imagine how this could be improved. 
By the time the crop of the prairie prov- 
inces reaches 1,000,000,000 bus, which is 
predicted for it eventually, a tremendous 
expansion will have taken place. 

Enprror’s Nore.—The foregoing is taken 
from “Agricultural and Industrial Prog- 
ress,” a monthly review published by the 
department of colonization and develop- 
ment of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
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WINNIPEG 


No appreciable improvement was 
noted in demand for flour last week and 
some of the larger mills are still work- 
ing part time. It was anticipated that 
the lower wheat prices would bring along 
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rt business, but this so far has 
mete erage pepe trade is 
moderate proportions. 
Tee caves between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
rings were. quoted, June 16, at $9.15 
tbl, jute, seconds at $8.55, and first 
clears at $7.55; cottons, 15c more; Pa- 
cific Coast points 50c more. Second pat- 
ents were quoted at $7.70, car lots, basis 
jute 98's. 
NOTES 

W. W. Hutchison, of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal, and 
J. J. Page, of the Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, are on western 
inspection tours. 

The Northwest Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation estimates the wheat acreage in 
Western Canada at 23,557,900 acres, com- 
pared with 21,425,700 acres last year. 


Shareholders of the Farmers’ Elevator 
at Pilot Mound, Manitoba, decided at a 
meeting to sell out to the Manitoba pool 
and the house will be taken over by the 
co-operative company on July 1. 


R. R. Dobell, vice president of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
was in Winnipeg last week. He left on 
his western tour of inspection accompa- 
nied by Herbert E. Sellers, western man- 
ager. 

Checks covering payment of 6 per cent 
interest due on elevator deductions from 
the crops of 1924 and 1925 were issued 
last week to members of the Alberta 
pool. The total payment amounted to 
$87,101. 

Office managers of the J. H. Peavey 
interests, Minneapolis, are meeting at 
Minaki, Ont., June 18 for a conference 
on company matters which is to last one 
week. Six delegates to the meeting 
came from Minneapolis, one from Duluth 
and one from Omaha, in addition to sev- 
en from Winnipeg. 

A three-day conference of the sales 
staff of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
was held in Winnipeg last week. Those 
attending were: R. T. Osborne and R. 
Hood, Vancouver; A. Tyrell, Kamloops; 
J. McKenzie, R. Buchart and R. Mc- 
Vean, Calgary; J. Sloan and W. Brown- 
lee, Edmonton; W. J. Smallacombe, 
Medicine Hat; W. Stewart, Saskatoon; 
S. Elliot, Melfort; M. Johnson and N. 
Darngavil, Regina; W. J. Brummit, 
Yorkton; A. C. Currie, Brandon; H. 
McFayden, Rainy River; H. Parker, 
Fort William; P. St. Germaine, L. Skel- 
ly, S. Brodie and A. Crane, all of Win- 
nipeg. 

oo 


MONTREAL 


The price of spring wheat flour fol- 
lowed the reductions in the wheat mar- 
ket and two 10c drops were registered 
last week. Business is quiet. 

Domestic quotations on June 15 for 
carloads, jutes, net cash track, Montreal 
rate points: first patent $8 bbl, patent 
$7.75, second patent $7.40, export patent 
$7.20. 


Winter wheat flour is steady, with 
prices ranging $6.90@7 bbl, secondhand 
jutes, car lots, f.o.b., Montreal rate 
points. There is a little more activity in 
the export miarket. Quotations are lower. 


NOTES 


W. H. White, sales manager for the 
Quaker Oats Co., Peterborough, Ont., 
was in Montreal on June 15, visiting his 
company’s office. 

F. H. Peck, sales manager for the 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
was in Montreal on June 15, visiting his 
company’s office. 

In the improvements now being built 
at the port of Montreal are included an 
extension of some 2,000 more feet of 
wharf, besides several new sheds. 

Walter A. Hewitt, sales manager for 
the Standard Milling Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., Toronto, was in Montreal recently, 
returning from a business trip in the 
eastern part of the province. 


oo SD 
NEW ARIZONA BAKERY 


The Arizona Grocery Co., Phoenix, 
Ariz, is planning to erect a $150,000 
bakery at the corner of Fourth and 
Madison streets. The building will be 
two stories tall and of brick construction. 
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CHICAGO 


Moderate and small sized orders were 
about all that local dealers were able to 
put through last week. While the gen- 
eral opinion is that business the balance 
of this crop will continue light, many 
important factors in the trade here say 
that never before at this time of year 
have they had so few orders on their 
books. Old contracts have been cleaned 
up much better than in previous years, 
and the result is that most local brokers 
and jobbers will go into the new crop 
with very few unfilled orders. They also 
feel optimistic over prospects of a good 
business once the new crop begins to 
move. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—Aside from a 
sale of 1,500 bbls, most of the orders 
taken last week were in one and two car 
lots, with a fair trade out of warehouse. 
Spring wheat flour seems to be moving 
better than other varieties just at pres- 
ent, although the volume is not very sat- 
isfactory. Buyers continue to enter the 
market in a small way only when in need 
of supplies. 

Hard Winter Flour—Only a_ few 
southwestern mills seem willing to quote 
new crop prices, but some of these are 
offering new flour for delivery up to 
the end of the year. So far none of 
the buyers here are disposed to book 
new flour. Not only do they want to 
know something about the quality first, 
but present prices are not as attractive 
as buyers feel they will be later on. 
Now there is very little difference be- 
tween old and new, and some mills say 
they ought to get about the same. Cur- 
rent business is moderate, being mostly 
in less than car lots, and a few single 
cars. Directions continue good. 

Soft Winter Wheat Flour.—Occasional 
cars of soft winters are being sold, and 
cracker bakers here and outside have 
been taking on small amounts. Most 
buyers, however, are watching the mar- 
kets closely, and waiting for new crop 
offers. As yet no mill has been inclined 
to quote new flour in this market. 

Flour Prices. — Nominal quotations, 
June 16, car lots, basis Chicago, patents 
in cotton 98’s and clears in jutes: spring 
top patent $7.30@7.90 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $6.90@7.50, first clear $6@6.60, sec- 
ond clear $4.40@5; hard winter short 
patent $7.20@7.80, 95 per cent patent 
$6.90@7.40, straight $6.75@7.10, first 
clear $5.60@6.40; soft winter short pat- 
ent $7.35@8.40, standard patent $7.25@ 
7.90, straight $7.05@7.50, first clear $6 
@6.40. 

Durum.—A few scattered single cars 
made up the business in semolinas last 


week, and some of this was resale stuff. 
On June 16, No. 2 semolina was quoted 
at 3%c lb, bulk; standard semolina, 3%4c; 
No. 3 semolina, 34%2c; durum patent, 
35,c; special grade, 3%c. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Me BROOM seeseseseensees 33,125 83 
PUOVIOED WOOK. 2 cicccccccer 29,645 74 
Se caws-s oe 0s 4 0:9:94-0-06 33,000 82 
Wee PORPU GOO ccccvcccares 37,000 92 


NOTES 


E. C. Rich, of the Purity Oats Co., 
Keokuk, Iowa, called on the trade here 
June 14. 


James P, Curry, flour and cereal bro- 
ker, has returned from a few days’ trip 
to St. Louis. 


E. Nattkemper, sales manager for the 
Decatur (Ill.) Milling Co., was a recent 
visitor to this market. 


Paul E. Kirker, manager of the Al- 
falfa Products Co., Toppenish, Wash., 
was a Chicago visitor June 14. 

W. B. Brewer, district sales manager 
for the Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, was a recent visitor to this 
market. 

P. P. Croarkin, flour broker, who is 
back at his office after an illness of two 
years, left June 15 for a short visit at 
Random Lake, Wis. 

J. J. Mulvey, superintendent of the 
Collins Flour Mills, Pendleton, Oregon, 
stopped off in Chicago last week en route 
on an eastern business trip. 

Greetings have been received from 
Charles H. Meyer, millers’ agent, from 
San Francisco. Mr. Meyer is spending 
four to five weeks on a vacation trip 
to the Pacific Coast. 

J. F. Armstrong, sales manager for 
the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., was in Chicago last week. He 
was returning from LaPorte, Ind., where 
he had been called by the death of his 
aged mother. 

C. C. Anthon, Chicago manager, Grant 
C. De Groat, central states sales man- 
ager, and S. E. Marcott, Wisconsin agent 
for the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
left June 18 for Kansas City, to attend 
the annual branch managers’ meeting of 
this company. 

George Chapin, president of Chapin & 
Co., mixed feed manufacturers, is on a 
business trip to the East. R. W. Chap- 
in, also of this company, spent a few 
days at Milwaukee last week attending 
the meeting of the Central Feed Deal- 
ers’ Association. 








space for traffic. 


Ade prize, Hoosier Salon, Chicago. 








THIS WEEK’S COVER 


HE Mill on the Bridge, depicted on the cover of this week’s issue of 
The Northwestern Miller, is at Port Aven, Brittany, France,—a place 
visited by artists from all over the world. 
turies old. According to legend, it was desired to change the course of 
the street, so the natives erected the mill on the bridge, using the vacant 


L. O. Griffith, who executed this color etching, lives at Nashville, Ind. 
The subject of this week’s cover illustration was drawn and etched upon a 
copper plate, inked by hand and printed on a hand press. 
dates back to the seventeenth century. Mr. Griffith sometimes makes his 
original picture in oil, or draws directly from nature on the copper plate. 

Born in Indiana, Mr. Griffith got his early training in Texas. In 1895 
he went to Chicago, found a job in a club, and studied art during his 
spare time in the evenings. Later he became connected with an engraving 
house where he worked for 10 years, thereafter opening up his own studio. 
He is a member of the Chicago Painters and Sculptors, the Chicago Society 
of Etchers, the Boston Artists’ Guild and other organizations. 
ings have been exhibited internationally. He won a medal of honor at 
the Pacific International Exposition, and in 1926 was awarded the George 


The mill is several cen- 


This process 


His etch- 
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New crop flour from the Southwest 
was quoted by a few mills last week. 
The range was $6.50@6.75 bbl, jute, for 
a 95 per cent patent, with no takers. 
Buyers are not interested in contracting 
for new crop as yet, but they do show 
some curiosity in prices. 


B. A. Eckhart, president of the B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, returned 
June 16 from Kansas City, where he at- 
tended the Republican convention as a 
delegate at large from Illinois. Mr. Eck- 
hart was reported to be highly pleased 
over Mr. Hoover’s nomination. 


J. Dourringer, field man for Hales & 
Hunter Co., died June 14 from perito- 
nitis. He underwent an operation a few 
weeks ago, but did not recover. He was 
37 years of age, and is survived by three 
sisters and two brothers. Funeral serv- 
ices were held at Evansville, Ind, on 
June 18, 


Laurence B. Chapman, president of the 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
Kansas, E. F. Merrill, manager of the 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, and H. C. Vogtel, sales manager 
for the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, 
Kansas, were among southwestern mill- 
ers visiting the trade in Chicago last 
week. Mr. Vogtel was returning to the 
mill from an eastern business trip. 


oo 
MILWAUKEE 


Prices are receding in the local flour 
market and there is some business stir- 
ring among the medium-sized buyers. 
One firm reported that it had done some 
good business in the Fox River valley 
last week, including’ car lots. City busi- 
ness in Milwaukee is still confined to the 
small bakers and family trade. Another 
representative said he disposed of a car 
lot last week but felt it was more or less 
accidental, as he just happened on the 
scene when the buyer needed flour. The 
trade is not inclined to take an active 
interest in old crop flour at this stage. 
Those who need flour are content to buy 
from week to week. Large buyers gen- 
erally are pretty well covered on their 
needs. There is less spread on quota- 
tions now as the lower limits declined 
only 10c bbl last week, while top limits 
came down lic. The margin between 
northwestern and Kansas remains about 
the same. Quotations, June 16: fancy 
city brands hard spring wheat patents 
$6.65@7.90 bbl, straight $6.35@7.60, first 
clear $6.05@6.95, and second clear $4.75 
@5.75 in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Old crop Kansas flour is in very slow 
demand, as the trade is waiting for the 
new crop flour to make its appearance 
here. The new crop is late in arriving in 
market due to the wet weather. The 
trade is slow in taking hold in the mar- 
ket. Quotations on new crop flour are 
not being made in this market yet, as 
very few mills are listing it. They are 
expected to come through shortly, how- 
ever. One quotation received by a rep- 
resentative was 50c lower than old crop 
flour, but as this was not confirmed he 
did not care to list it. Buyers who are 
in the market for immediate delivery 
continue to take northwestern varieties 
on account of the price. Only small tak- 
ers have been interested. A decline of 
15c bbl was recorded last week. Quo- 
tations, June 16: fancy brands hard win- 
ter wheat patents $7.05@7.60 bbl, 
straight $7@7.35, and first clear $5.85@ 
6.20, in 98-Ib cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee. 

; L. E. Meyer. 
oo 


KROGER GROCERY & BAKING 
CO. NOW HAS 4,165 STORES 


The Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., 
Cincinnati, has acquired the 193 units of 
the Foltz Grocery & Baking Co., Thomas 
W. Burke, president of the latter or- 
ganization, has announced. The Foltz 
company operated stores in Cincinnati, 
Hamilton and Middletown, Ohio, and in 
Louisville and other Kentucky towns. 
The Kroger organization now has 4,165 
stores. 

oso 

Production of alfalfa meal in the Unit- 
ed States during March totaled approxi- 
mately 25,400 short tons, compared to 
29,952 in February. 
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Current Statistics Concerning Flour and Grain 


Census Report on Flour Output 

The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling 
products by months. The figures for March are revised to include reports received 
since the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. These returns include only mills 
which are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more barrels of flour annually. 

The 1,047 mills reporting in April (119 of which were idle) produced 91.6 per cent of 
the total wheat flour reported at the biennial census of manufactures, 1925. The 1,058 
mills reporting in March produced 92.1 per cent of the flour reported in 1925. 

The wheat ground averaged 278.5 lbs per barrel of flour in April, 278 in March, 278.2 
in February, 278.7 in January, 276.8 in December, 276.6 in November, 276.2 in October, 275.8 
in September, 275.1 in August, 276.7 in July, 275 in June, 274.8 in May, and 275.7 in April. 

The offal reported amounted to 17.7 lbs per bushel of wheat in April, 17.6 in March, 
17.7 in February, 17.5 in January and December, 17.4 in November and October, 17.3 in 
September, August, July, June, May and April. 


WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTS 





———Production——_—_, Daily Per ct. of 
Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 
1928— reporting ground, bus bbls offal, lbs capacity, bbls operated 
BOE: 60002000 1,047 38,836,276 8,366,726 686,412,794 663,236 50.5 
BEAFOR ccccce 1,058 44,748,245 9,659,373 790,087,869 667,344 53.6 
February 1,060 41,139,883 8,871,666 727,287,115 664,161 55.7 
January ..... 1,057 42,415,030 9,132,096 744,227,234 663,968 65.0 
1927— 
December .... 1,064 42,604,485 9,234,613 745,241,574 665,582 53.4 
November 1,063 44,881,703 9,735,104 782,841,443 665,897 58.5 
October ...... 1,064 49,791,762 10,817,268 866,409,731 683,760 60.8 
September 1,061 48,130,934 10,470,353 833,108,318 659,525 63.5 
August ....... 1,059 44,098,843 9,616,873 761,468,072 660,836 63.9 
SOF ccccceces 1,050 38,596,369 8,387,824 668,231,687 657,177 61.1 
June eee 1,052 39,085,289 8,499.033 675,003,136 661,382 49.4 
May ...... eee 1,062 38,924,329 8,497,017 672,824,366 656,097 61.8 
STATEMENT FOR 968 MILLS WHICH REPORTED EACH MONTH* 
Average Daily Percent 
c——Production———_, Average Ibs wheat flour of 
Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat lbs wheat offal per capacity, capacity 
1928— ground, bus bbls offal, lbs per bbl bu wheat bbls operated 
BEAPCR wecces 43,444,939 9,377,293 767,248,782 278.0 17.7 640,277 64.2 
February .... 39,802,618 8,587,349 703,087,710 278.1 17.7 637,693 56.1 
January ..... 41,051,878 8,843,641 719,039,729 278.5 17.5 637,223 65.5 
1927— 
December ... 41,269,419 8,946,642 721,874,361 276.8 17.5 638,815 63.9 
November ... 43,600,362 9,435,139 758,850,130 276.6 17.4 638,458 69.1 
October ..... 48,418,663 10,519,009 842,822,287 276.2 17.4 658,410 63.9 
September .. 46,712,996 10,165,619 808,796,499 275.7 17.3 634.320 64.1 
August ...... 43,013,835 9,382,655 742,650,814 276.1 17.3 638,268 64.4 
TOY cccccces 37,604,711 8,171,639 651,110,481 276.1 17.3 627,099 62.1 
SURO sccvveccs 38,108,933 8,286,885 657,846,639 275.9 17.3 636,640 60.1 
May ...esees 37,890,640 8,273,257 655,284,181 274.8 17.3 630,815 62.5 
APPL ccccces 37,179,452 8,088,249 641,731,870 275.8 17.3 633,696 49.1 


*These mills produced approximately 90.3 per cent of the total wheat flour (114,689,930 
bbls) reported at the biennial census of manufactures in 1925. 





Trading in Grain Futures—April Transactions 
Revised figures showing the total volume of trading in grain futures during April, 
1928, in all contract markets, as reported by the grain futures administration of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, were as follows, the figures listed representing sales 
only, there being an equal volume of purchases (bushels, 000's omitted): 








Wheat Corn Oats a Barley Flaxseed Totals 

Chicago Board of Trade ......... 1,864,076 691,036 183,721 41,580 ..... ceoec 2,220,412 
Chicago Open Board .......e.e6. 38,155 17,274 1,039 rH case Steen 56,533 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 3 ia 12,727 2,136 2,951 2,525 115,899 
Kansas City Board of Trade...... SE,080 8 seccve  * err? amar rT? ae 92,171 
Duluth Board of Trade ...... ee | ETT? eer 5,536 15 1,622 31,837 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange... 79,210 B, 200 3 ccccse sence cesve seeee 11,310 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 5,019 4,399 1,455 Bee 8 sasee 60005 11,393 
Seattle Merchants’ Exchange..... ee eee ee) eee ee eee ee eee ee 1,083 
Los Angeles Grain Exchange..... TUL ey Ti? Meee te ee Te SB seccse 8 
Totals, all markets—For April... 1,589,735 714,809 179,144 49,837 2,974 4,147 2,540,646 
WOOF BHO ccccsvseccccesccsecs 845,494 313,035 110,655 60,900 3,138 6,136 1,339,358 
Chicago Board of Trade year ago. 712,327 287,381 87,338 46,348 ....2 ceeces 1,132,389 


*Durum wheat with the exception of 2,967,000 bus. 
83,000 bus red. 
Monthly average of open contracts in futures on the Chicago Board of Trade (‘‘short”’ 


side of contracts only, there being an equal volume open on the “long’’ side; bushels, 000’s 
omitted): 


tHard wheat with exception of 





Wheat Corn Oats Rye Totals 
GE, BOE oeaceccoseeesese 105,609 91,532 34,559 8,551 240,251 
DE, EE 966 46 06sec cesese 80,193 80,416 43,561 13,585 217,745 
BENG BUOE sccccccvvcccese 88,281 98,849 33,671 8,355 229,156 
PORTUATT, BOBS vcccccccccece 86,679 98,133 37,221 ° 9,580 231,613 
BOMBED, BERS osc cccvcences 81,733 83,5256 36,132 9,882 211,272 
EPUUIIEE, BEET cccccscecene 75,934 75,150 34,430 9,746 195,260 
POVOROE, BRST cocewvcicces 91,783 77,134 35,026 10,768 214,711 
TOORBOR, BOGT cc ccececctec nes 90,071 68,679 36,353 10,038 205,141 
September, 1927 80,043 69,773 35,944 10,645 196,405 
August, 1927 ..... 82,883 82,329 30,721 11,163 207,096 
SG ME 60 caweeevaueeens 79,704 78,319 27,803 10,544 196,370 
SURG, BOBT co cccccvveseesesve 74,075 76,816 32,549 10,145 193,585 
BOOT covcnccsdeceseacs 68,957 69,326 32,798 8,507 179,588 





Monthly Flour and Wheat Exports 


Exports of wheat flour from the United States, by months and fiscal years ending June 
30 of the years indicated, as officially reported, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 
1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 





TULY wccccccees 788 793 775 789 884 921 1,238 2,404 1,731 2,429 
August ....... 1,052 1,362 874 949 1,273 1,169 1,873 1,107 1,638 97 
September 1,280 1,560 800 1,462 1,568 1,301 1,802 938 1,764 333 
October ....... 1,513 1,385 1,013 1,852 2,092 1,510 1,557 1,607 1,620 714 
November ..... 1,326 1,344 872 1,616 1,778 1,556 1,246 1,101 1,840 1,312 
December 1,126 1,208 1,009 1,452 1,789 1,500 1,014 953 1,314 1,879 
January ...... 1,245 1,009 676 988 1,716 1,161 1,099 1,280 843 2,702 
February ..... 947 874 648 936 1,539 1,379 1,255 1,019 2,264 2,189 
March .......+. 1,011 867 695 1,387 1,426 1,430 1,495 1,370 2,209 2,246 
April ...cccess 1,097 1,016 834 955 1,038 1,167 1,198 1,591 2,121 3,064 
May wcccccceee eee 1,099 679 690 976 983 1,089 1,265 8,338 2,728 
JUNE wccccccees eee 863 667 820 1,174 806 932 1,546 1,979 3,614 
Totals -*11,385 13,381 9,542 13,896 17,253 14,883 15,798 16,181 21,651 24,182 


Totals, on calendar years, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 
12,826 11,850 11,119 15,990 16,310 15,025 16,801 19,854 26,450 21,707 13,926 
Exports of wheat from the United States, by months and fiscal years ending June 30 
of the years indicated, as officially reported, in bushels of 60 lbs (000’s omitted): 
1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 





TULY cecccvees 8,397 16,091 5,288 4,048 8,852 14,980 24,842 23,838 65,834 225 
August ...... 23,402 29,075 7,901 16,835 14,198 33,703 68,537. 27,694 12,941 16,122 
September ... 33,748 23,700 9,395 32,662 15,409 25,987 30,842 30,771 16,876 26,848 
October ...... 29,236 17,589 4,355 45,128 9,239 18,282 18,206 35,803 13,901 21,319 
November .... 20,731 14,340 4,696 27,830 4,148 10,577 13,956 26,035 15,116 16,087 
December .... 6,917 9,622 3,695 17,791 4,941 9,676 10,451 25,903 9,520 26,084 
January ...... 5,956 8,078 2,412 8,484 4,421 7,296 10,038 21,345 8,480 9,943 
February 2,276 4,889 1,700 7,387 3,103 5,991 5.576 18,469 4,938 5,992 
March ....... 2,740 5,084 3,770 9,961 2,949 4,291 7,645 14,601 6,939 10,207 
April ....eee. 2,723 11,363 2,533 8,424 3,747 4,943 4,856 17,641 4,176 17,338 
MAy .ccccceee 8,960 9,368 9,870 2,811 9,973 9,366 25,933 10,864 14,028 
Jume ......065 7,459 8,074 7,070 4,975 9,252 14,006 25,235 12,846 16,390 

Totals -*136,126 156,250 63,189 195,490 78,793 154,951 208,321 293,268 122,421 178,583 


Totals, by caledar years, in bushels (000's omitted): 

1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 
168,307 138,164 86,526 166, 302, 98,533 164,692 280,058 218,287 148,086 111,177 106,196 
*Ten months. 





United States—April Exports of Wheat Flour by Ports and Countries of Destination 


The Department of Commerce has compiled the following table showing exports of 
wheat flour by ports and countries of destination for April, 1928, in barrels (000's omitted). 
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Exported to— Z Ay fQ > A Z oO n ° 4 < Pa 
ASBOTOS .cccccsccee 2 ee oe ee ee ee ee ee oe 9 
I . chsacoses PB #4 5 4 <2 5 
Denmark ........ 23 ° ®, 7 os ° ee 31 
Finland ......«... 37 oe ee ee 3 ° aa 41 
GOPERGRY oo cccsecs 17 ee oe “ os 7 6 e 1 31 
GrOCCE cocceccscce 14 ee e ee ee ee es 14 
Irish Free State.. 5 ee ee 5 
EOMEP. cocccceceess 2 °. ee 9 
EDD Wha gain 0 0ne5d 2 “€ ae 5 
Netherlands ..... 12 * 1 4 38 65 > 3 4 128 
NORWAY .ccscccecs 13 ee ee ee ee ®, . o° . ee 13 
Sweden ......+++- 10 ee ee . ee 1 1 ee . ve 12 
United Kingdom... 35 1 12 6 1 1 ee ° 13 3 72 
Jugosilavia ....... 1 ~ oe _ ee os ee se oe oe in 1 
Canada .......... ee ee ar ee es o~ ee ee ee 6 3 g 
British Honduras. .. ee ee a *, 1 oe . ee . 1 
Costa Rica ....... 2 es 7 1 . 1 . 11 
Guatemala ....... 1 °, 6 6 . a . 13 
Honduras ........ 1 ee 2 1 . ° 4 
Nicaragua ....... ee ee 2 3 ° 1 . 6 
Panama .,........ 3 ee 2 1 ° oe . 6 
Salvador ......... oe ‘ 6 ° 1 ; q 
BOD. pe cceacess ee 3 ee ° ee 5 8 
Newfoundland 1 ee oe ee ° *, 1 
Barbados ...cceee e. es 1 ee ° ° 1 
Jamaica ......... 5 1 s, oe . ° 6 
GUE cccccncvnscce 49 i ee 25 1 ee . 2 78 
Dominican Rep. .. 8 1 ee ° ° 9 
Dutch West Indies 2 ee ee ° 2 
French W. Indies. 2 2 2 ee . 6 
BOREL cccceseoeces 9 ee ee ee 1 6 8 oe ee eo ac 24 
Virgin Islands ... *. ee ee ee ee ee oe ee ee ee 1 1 
WROREVER ccccccccess °, >, 1 ° 5 6 
TRAST .cicccccces 68 3 ® ee ° 71 
Colombia ........ 8 2 S, *, 58 | 
MOURROP .ccccscce ee 1 %, 5 6 
Dutch Guiana .... 1 ad ° 1 
POPE Sccccccevsene 1 +, 1 ad 2 4 
Venezuela ........ 13 es ee ee 1 3 °, ee ee ee oe 17 
Straits Settlements... ee ee ee ee ee ee 4 ee °, ee 4 
GCHEBRT occcccveces ee qe ee ee oe ee ee s, 58 261 os 319 
Philippines ...... ee “s ee ee ee es as oe 5 67 a b2 
EGR. odvocenevees 8 ee oe oe oe oe oe os oe oe oe S 
French Oceania ee ee ee 1 ° 1 
New Zealand ..... 0 ee os 1 1 
Brit. West Africa. 8 a e, ee oe 8 
oe 2 ee ee 9 
EAROPER .cccccvcses °. 1 e% 1 
Canary Islands... .. ee 2 1 3 
Other Spanish Af. 1 a, “é 7 1 
Other countries .. 6 5 oe ° 11 
Totals ....... 381 9 14 6 10 124 90 26 71 F 14 1,097 
PO eee ee oe oe ee ee ee ee oe o6 oe e° 3 
MOWGN scccecsees ee oe eo es oe ee oe oe oe ee ee 12 
Porte Rico ...:c0- 32 
Grand totals... 381 9 14 6 10 124 90 26 71 352 14 1,144 


*Less than 500 bbls. tincluding Hongkong and Kwantung. 





United States—April Exports of Wheat by Ports and Countries of Destination 


The Department of Commerce has compiled the following table showing exports of 
wheat by ports and countries of destination for April, 1928, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

















“7 
2 = & E 

# a g 3 = = b 

, 8 @ 5 a= e 
m . ° 3 & § - 3 - 
= = = 4 p c te | = § 
+ s = % 3 a & Fac = C 
Exported to— Z Ay je) Z Oo Nn o) 4 < S 
Belgium oe ee 16 68 ee 17 75 ar 175 
Denmark ee oe ee 19 19 
France 120 ° oé ae 120 
Germany 7 ee ee ee ee oe 286 oe ee 29 
Irish Free State ..... ee ee oe oe ee ee 287 oe ee 287 
SORE cect evvisovoceeve 42 10 o's oe ee 287 —_ ae 339 
Netherlands .......... 2 es a 40 - . 112 - ae 154 
Mee 604-4u6 sa (ga ae aa 75 os ow 3s ‘“ as 75 
BWOEOR cccccccves om ae “s 30 ee as 30 
United Kingdom ..... 40 es 35 ee 17 oe 294 75 ee 160 
GOMRGR ccccccecvedecs os ee a ee a eo oe 63 2 65 
BEO@RICO .ccccccccccccs oe 49 42 91 
CR. wav cveseccovcecs 1 5 o* 6 
Argentina 2 i ve oi ate aa : 
Colombia .. ee 4 o* ee o° is 18 <s 7 ee 22 
SN anes 0 Xs 4h oa we oe és are 19 “s 3s 19 
DEE Sie ob as von ceeds ne - as as is ws 217 350 567 

TORR oo scccseces 98 10 35 305 5 18 1,549 582 44 





United States Flour Disappearance 
Russell’s Commercial News's estimate of the apparent flour disappearance in the United 
States for the most recent month for which figures are available and for the crop season 
up to that time, with comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 




















—19 27-28 ae 1926-27 1925-26 

Crop year Crop year Crop year 

April to date April to date to date 

Stocks beginning of period 6,200 6,250 6,500 6,500 5,900 
Po ee ee . 9,661 107,292 9,667 109,824 106,630 
RED (an ads Keine eeeSeavasecessaae acwdh 2 ae 3 16 
BOORED ccccccsvvccdccccdesusvees 15,861 113,544 16,167 116,327 112,546 
es ipnok tx cdtadennskdcnnteos 1,097 11,385 1,016 11,413 8,196 
Stocks at end of period............. 6,700 6,700 6,600 6,600 6,500 
WE Se bAb Fe bdV eeu 6bbesdees 7,797 18,085 7,616 18,013 14,696 
Apparent disappearance ............ 8,064 95,459 8,551 98,314 97,850 





Production and Consumption of Durum Products in the United States 


Statistics compiled by the United States Department of Commerce showing the produc- 
tion and consumption of durum wheat products in the United States: 








Barrels 
Durum wheat Semolina Flour Semolina Flour Consumed in U. S. 
1924— ground, bus produced produced exported exported Semolina Flour 
January-June ...... 5,451,715 821,503 341,636 57,873 147,568 763,830 194,068 
July-December ..... 6,594,830 1,062,410 416,073 167,198 231,189° 895,212 184,894 
1925— , 
January-June 4,668,282 741,070 318,703 78,919 151,351 662,151 167,352 
July-December 7,373,556 1,136,180 495,741 116,851 200,596 1,019,329 295,145 
1926— 
January-June ...... 6,841,438 1,050,873 470,684 62,955 162,951 937,918 307,733 
July-December ..... 7,009,579 1,165,192 414,664 94,951 180,004 1,070,241 234,660 
1927— 
January-June ...... 5,072,626 868,476 259.282 71,331 141,183 797,145 118,099 
July-December ..... 7,809,023 1,280,152 409,613 99,904 104,626 1,180,248 304,987 
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Development of Poultry Raising 
in Kansas 
By J. C. Mohler 


Secretary of the Kansas State Board of Agriculture 


ROM a value of $691,263 for surplus poultry and 
F czes sold from Kansas flocks in 1881, to $24,312,- 

476 in 1926, is a record suggestive of progress of 
the poultry industry in Kansas in the past quarter of 
a century. 

Interest in poultry keeping has advanced greatly 
in this generation, and especially during the last few 
years. Greater recognition has come because the busi- 
ness of poultry production is profitable, and as it has 
a definite place in a well balanced farm program—a 
program which essentially requires complete utiliza- 
tion of waste products, even distribution of farm labor 
throughout the year, and maintenance of soil fertility. 
“Carrying all the eggs in one basket” or depending 
on one crop or enterprise does not fit into such a 
program. 

Poultry raising has been and still is conducted 
largely as a side line in the farm enterprise. The 
greater share of poultry products comes from flocks 
so maintained. This side line may unexpectedly as- 
sume greater proportions, as indicated by one corre- 
spondent, who stated, “Our flock of 75 to 100 hens 
has practically kept our family of five when our crops 
have failed.” The importance of the farm flock in 
providing all the poultry products required by the 
family and enough surplus to bring in a moderate but 
dependable income cannot be overemphasized in its re- 
lation to succcessful and happy farm life, according 
to the testimonial of flock owners themselves. 

Nowhere, perhaps, are natural conditions more 
favorable for poultry production than in Kansas. 
With a hospitable climate, distinctive in its wholesome 
atmosphere and preponderance of sunny days; the 
wide range in variety of superior feeds that may be 
produced successfully and economically on every hand; 
adequate and rapid transportation making readily 
available the best markets of the county, achievements 
are limited only by the degree of intelligent applica- 
tion exercised by the producer. 

Important as it has grown to be, the poultry in- 
dustry, under capable management, is doubtless des- 
tined to become decidedly more of a factor in the 
future prosperity of the farm as our agriculture con- 
tinues to develop. 

oe 


Brewers’ and Distillers’ Feeds 


Byproducts from breweries often have a high feed 
value, and where available locally, it is often to a 
grain dealer’s interest to promote trade in them. 
Brewers’ dried grains are the properly dried residue 
from cereals used in the manufacture of beer. Distill- 
ers’ dried grains, however, are the dried residue ob- 
tained from cereals in the manufacture of alcohol 
and distilled liquors. In many states this product 
must bear a designation, before it is sold, indicating 
the cereal predominating in the mixture. 


Malt sprouts are the barley grain shoots obtained . 


in the malting process. In Texas, sprouts derived 
from any other malted cereal must be designated by 
the name of that cereal. 

Yeast and vinegar dried grains are the properly 
dried residue from the mixture of cereals, malt and 
malt sprouts (sometimes cottonseed meal) obtained 
in the manufacture of yeast or vinegar, and consist 
of corn, or corn and rye, from which most of the 
starch has been extracted, together with malt added 
during the manufacturing process to change the starch 
to sugars, and malt sprouts (sometimes cottonseed 
meal) added during the manufacturing process to aid 
in filtering the residue from the wort and serve as a 
source of food supply for the yeast.—American Ele- 
vator and Grain Trade. 


oC 
Growth of Commercial Feeds 


The manufacture of commercial feeds is a develop- 
ment of relatively recent years. It is a comparatively 
new industry. The first ready mixed feed, a crude 
mixture at its best, did not appear on the market more 
than 35 years ago at the outside. Advancement for 
so short a period has been truly phenomenal, due in a 
large measure to the economic soundness of the in- 
dustry. No one can question the wisdom of utilizing 
various byproducts in animal feeding. The big prob- 
lem has been the development of different formulas 
suitable for different purposes. In this work many 
of the feed manufacturers themselves have developed 
experimental plants under the supervision of well- 
known and recognized authorities who have worked 
diligently and well, to the end that there should be a 


scientifically balanced ration for every need. The ex- 
perimental stations of the state agricultural colleges 
and the United States Department of Agriculture have 
been very helpful in the developing of formulas, and 
many manufacturers closely follow their recommenda- 
tions —Grain World, 

oS 


The Eggs'Crop 


Farm flocks, numbering 19,000,000 chickens, laid ap- 
proximately 118,000,000 dozen eggs last year, says the 
Pennsylvania department of agriculture in pointing 
out that poultry, a neglected sideline 75 years ago, is 
now the state’s second leading specialized farm enter- 

rise. 
r “With chickens on more than nine of every ten 
farms, with mammoth commercial incubators hatching 
chicks by the millions every week during the late win- 
ter and early spring, and with eggs being produced at 
the rate of almost 2,700 every minute, it seems hardly 
possible that previous to 1850 so little attention was 
given to chicken raising on the farm,” the department 
states. “Poultry was not regarded as important enough 
to have any special housing accommodations. The 
chickens roosted in trees, in sheds on implements or 
under a hastily constructed lean-to. The reason for 
this neglect was the lack of a market for the products. 
Most of the cities were still relatively small, and the 
townspeople had their own flocks in the backyard.” 
oo! 


Change in Poultry Practices 


Radical changes in poultry management practices 
the last few years are having a marked effect in 
lengthening the production season, according to Robert 
R. Slocum, of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

Increasing egg production at an earlier date in the 
winter than usual and the production of out-of-season 
broilers have caused apprehension in the cold storage 
industry over the possibility of a decrease in the 
amount of cold storage space required for poultry and 
eggs, but Mr. Slocum claimed that the volume of these 
products produced and stored during the normal sea- 
son will continue to be as great as at present, or even 
increase with the normal increase in population. 


“It is probable,” he said, “that both increased pro- 
duction of eggs during the fall and early winter and 
increased production of broilers out of the normal sea- 
son will continue to expand. On the other hand, it 
must be remembered that the great bulk of the annual 
egg and poultry crop of the United States is the 
product of general farms of the Middle West, and 
only a relatively small part the product of specialized 
poultry farms. While the latter are increasing in num- 
ber and importance, there is no reason to anticipate 
that the farm flocks will not continue for years to 
produce the greater part of our poultry and egg 
supplies. Moreover, the eggs from these flocks wit: 
be produced largely in the spring months, and the 
poultry raised will be hatched during the normal spring 
month and marketed during the fall and early win- 
ter. This being true, it follows that a large surplus 
of eggs will be available in the spring and a corre- 
spondingly large surplus of poultry in the fall and 
early winter which must continue to be stored for 
use at later periods.” 


<°S 
Origin of U. S. Feed Imports 


MonTreat, Que.—In reply to a question asked by 
a member of the Canadian Parliament, the Hon. James 
Malcolm, minister of trade and commerce, stated re- 
cently that bran, shorts and middlings exported to the 
United States during the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1927, went through ports of exit as follows: 





Quantity, 

Customs ports of exit— cwts 
EES 5.669 6.5.6:6 6:65 8.6.4 06 0% 600060604500 000 00808 1,000 
BOGSS. SUMATER cvcccsceresuveseresescecvcevceoes 8,125 
eT PPR eee err T eT er eee 62,136 
ee OED 6) 0.0.0 0 6'0:6-40% o 84 00d 608 500800 08K 450% 500 
Pr rrerrrrrrrrerrr errr ry rT rrr er 178,105 
Bt. JOMMS ccccesevescvcccectisesdcdesccssvesesecce 326,793 
SN, i'n 6-e 0 0.50060 6.0563 4,0 0406 DRESS CORD EON EO 356,494 
EE: ¢ «- oie nea es bs 60S 9 644006:60000004000 68 437,609 
NE © 0 0.0.:6:8:0:0' 0 68. 0:0:0:6:66 404,96 4:9:06 069-65 600688 1,285 
DOOMNTE, DOANE 6 icc ccivtracnesce ctieveesessecreseoe 59,500 
oe. an ME ERE TLE URL CUULELTLL TTT TE CC 500 
Li .  .. sue PEREEEELERTE CP ETE EPE TEC Tr Te eee tT 101 
PED, 65's 0.6 0i8.0: 6.0.0.5 0.94.09: 6:0:4.00:00065-000008.0.5500%0 12,000 
| SP Prrrryrrrrrerrrereareerrrrerierrrt reir it 39 
ook Me, in BUELL ILCP TER LI Pere 11,271 
SEE, 6.0.5 0-663. 05.600 06 5 604 coer ee Ned Ke6eeenn es 500 
Grand Forks ... 92 
WRITE, 5.66:0 66800050605 ebOb50 500k ones en eee ees 68,360 
Pee ee ee ee eee ee ee eee ee ee 1,524,410 


Registration at the Milwaukee Feed Meeting 


(Continued from page 1143.) 


A. R. Krason, Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee. 

B. J. Krieg, Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee. 

A. J. Kujawa, Kujawa Co., Rudolph. 

Edward LaBudde, LaBudde Feed & Grain Co., Milwaukee. 

P. J. Ladron, International Sugar Feed Co., Minneapolis. 

Leroy L. LaBudde, LaBudde Feed & Grain Co., Milwaukee. 

H. H. Ladish, Ladish Co., Milwaukee. 

Fred Larson, Farmers’ Co-operative Co., Spencer. 

N. B. Larson, Farmers’ Warehouse Co., Deerfield. 

W. M. Lasher, Morton Salt Co., Milwaukee. 

A. Lawler, Milwaukee. 

Charles Lee, Plymouth (Wis.) Fiour Mills. 

R. G. Leistikow, Donahue-Stratton Co., Milwaukee. 

Frank Liethen, Liethen Grain Co., Appleton. 

A. H. Lois, Bassett Feed & Fuel Co., Bassett. 

W. M. Loos, Arcady Farms Milling Co., Rockford, Il. 

Fred Luepke, Farmers’ Co-operative Co., Spencer. 

Elmer and Lawrence Luety, Luety Bros., Beloit. 

c. D. McArthur, Elgin (Ill.) Flour & Feed Co. 

L. McClellan, Mohr-Holstein Co., Milwaukee. 

Daniel W. McKercher, McKercher Milling Co., Wisconsin 
Rapids. 

P. J. McRedmand, Purina Mills, Medford. 

Cc. P. McNamara, Morton Salt Co., Milwaukee. 

J. H. Mallon, Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., Milwaukee. 

W. L. Medden, Buerger Commission Co., Milwaukee. 

W. H. Mann, Minneapolis Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

J. L. Marschang, Albert Dickinson Co., Minneapolis. 

R. E. Mather, People’s Supply Co., Waupaca. 

A. M. Marsh, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 

E. W. Melcher, Ixonia (Wis.) Farm Products Co. 

Fred B. Merrill, Purina Mills, Stevens Point. 

I. K. Mayer, Mayer Seed & Feed Co., Beaver Dam. 

L. E. Meyer, The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

L. J. Meyling, Co-operative Exchange, Cedar Grove. 

D. R. Mihills, National Food Co., Fond du Lac, 

Frank Miller, Rudolph (Wis.) Mercantile Co. 

Cc. D. and William C. Moll, Franke Grain Co., Milwaukee. 

J. L. Neacy, Hales Milling Co., Milwaukee. 

J. L. Neenan, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 

Gus Nietmann, Sullivan. 

Ingvald Olson, Edgerton (Wis.) Farmers’ Warehouse. 

R. Opsal, Haertel-Phelps Co., Minneapolis. 

Elmer F. Paetow, W. G. Moorhead & Co., Milwaukee. 

F. E. Parker, Fennimore (Wis.) Farmers’ Warehouse. 

F. B. Perine, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago. 

c. C. Perkins, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago. 

H. C. Perry, Knauf & Tesch Co., Maplewood. 

Ralph Paterson, King Midas Mill Co., Oshkosh. 

Ben E. Peterson, Ruggles & Rademaker, Wausau. 

Elmer Peterson, Farmers Exchange, Bruce. 

P. O. Peterson, Pratt Food Co., Philadelphia. 

Charles Pollow, Cedarburg (Wis.) Supply Co. 

F. J. Phelan, F. J. Phelan Co., Milwaukee. 

Cc. A. Porter, C. S. Porter, Fox Lake. 

Robert Priere, Johnston Creek (Wis.) Feed Mill. 

Cc. W. Quady, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago. 

Kenneth Quintel, Badger Belt & Supply Co., Milwaukee. 

L. H. Rabenhorst, Maribel (Wis.) Grain Co. 


E. A. Reimann, Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Minneapolis. 


W. H. S. Rhoda, Newton Feed Co., Milwaukee. 

D. Reik, Fremont Mills, Milwaukee. 

Roland L. Reinders, Reinders Bros., Elm Grove. 
J. M. Riebs, Riebs Co., Milwaukee. 


George Riegger, Schreiber Milling & Grain Co., Minneap- 
olis. 

Mrs, Jane E. Riley, Three Minute Cereal Co., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa 

J. W. Rothwall, Oshkosh. 

O. H. Ruprecht, Morton Salt Co., Dubuque. 

Frank Schefelker, Farmers’ Produce Co., Manawa. 

J. M. Schill, Smith Milling Co., Milwaukee. 

George A. Schlegel, Athens Co-operative Produce Exchange, 
Athens. 

C. W. Schroeder, Outagamie Equity Co-operative Exchange, 
Appleton. 

W. E. Schroeder, Harry H. Fields Co., Milwaukee. 

M. C. Schultz, Chapin & Co., Chicago. 

Frank Scott, Brooks Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

Forest Secor, Purina Mills, Milwaukee. 

Fred Shuman, Cedarburg. 

O. R. Sickert, Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee. 

I. Sinaiko, Alex Sinaiko, Madison. 

Albert Slornicka, Denmark (Wis.) Flour Mills. 

W. G. Glugg, Milwaukee. é 

Morris E. Smith, Brooks Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

G. W. Spear, Wyocena (Wis.) Farmers’ Co-operative Co. 


W. A. Stannard, Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants, 


Albany, N. Y. 
Cc, F. Sternberg, Smith Milling Co., Elgin, III. 
Otto Strache, Ixonia (Wis.) Farm Products Co. 
Joseph Straub, Lomira (Wis.) Elevator Co. 
Cc. D. Sutton, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
W. C. Stephan, Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis. 
Carl Sturm, A. Sturm & Sons, Manawa. 


E. Suits, American Feed Manufacturers’ Association, 


Chicago. 
W. W. Sylvester, Iowa Milling Co., Madison. 
Frank Tesch, Knauf & Tesch, Chilton. 
Edward S. Terry, Donahue-Stratton Co., Milwaukee. 
O. J. Tralmer, Oakdale. 
H. G. Taylor, Myles Salt Co., Chicago. 
R. C. Tesch, Knauf & Tesch, Chilton. 
A. C. Thiel, A. C. Thiel Co., Slinger. 


W. A. Treadwell, Penick & Ford Sales Co., Cedar Rapids, 


Iowa. 
Russell Trumpy, American Milling Co., Monroe. 
R. E, Tyson, Quaker Oats Co., Madison. 
E. F. and Ralph Uebele, Burlington (Wis.) Feed Co. 
J. H. Vint, Farmers Elevator Co., Union Grove. 
Clarence Voskull, Co-operative Exchange, Cedar Grove. 
I. W. York, I. W. York Co., Portage. 
J. E. Walsh, Ladish Milling Co., Milwaukee, 
W. F. Weege, Ashippun (Wis.) Lumber Co. 
Sigurd O. Werner, The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
H. W. Werth, Farmers’ Produce Co., Manawa. 
William Wichhorst, J. J. Badenoch Co., Madison. 
J. E. Wanek, F. D. Groves, Muscoda. 
A. R. Warneke, Greenwood. 
H. C. Williams, Milwaukee. 
L. A. Williams, Chapin & Co., Milwaukee. 
M. R. Williams, Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Stone Williams, Anglo-American Mill Co., Milwaukee. 
G. W. Winston, B. J. Aston, Milwaukee. 
A. E. Wold, Barnes Emulsion Co., West Allis. 
John Wolf, Two Rivers (Wis.) Equity Exchange. 
E. R. and F. C. Yerges, Reeseville (Wis.) Elevator Co. 
J. E. Zaske, Ladish Milling Co., Milwaukee. 
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NEW YORK 


Flour business was a little disappoint- 
ing last week, as no sales were reported, 
except occasional cars here and there. 
The trade has been looking forward to 
good-sized orders, but it begins to look 
as if the old crop will go out with noth- 
ing but a continuance of hand-to-mouth 
business, 

Flour prices did not follow closely 
upon the changes in wheat, as the feed 
market continued very firm, with de- 
mand and strength unusual for this time 
of year. On the whole, quotations were 
within narrow limits, and the bulk of 
both spring and hard winter wheat flours 
were priced within a 10@15c range. As 
usual, some sales were reported about 
25c below the general run, but even these 
were not of large proportions. Clears 
seemed to be offered a little more freely 
and at proportionally lower levels than 
they were the preceding week. 

WWvew Crop.—Sales of new hard winters 
have not been reported in any great 
abundance. <A few cars were sold slight- 
ly below $7 bbl, but buyers’ ideas for 
tne coming crop still range $6.50@6.75, 
which is lower than most mills aré will- 
ing to go at the moment. For the first 
time, Pennsylvania new crop soft win- 
ters were offered at $7@7.15. Old flours 
of this type were practically out of the 
market, the only soft winters offered 
freely being westerns, $6.80@7.20. 

Spot Stocks.—Stocks of flour, both at 
railroad terminals and in bakers’ hands, 
were not large last week. Railroads re- 
ported 956 cars as against 1,125 cars the 
previous week. However, bakers claim 
to have enough flour on their books to 
continue to buy on the current basis of 
a few cars at a time, 

Export demands were for small lots 
and, with improved crop prospects 
abroad, the hand-to-mouth buying sched- 
ule is expected to continue. 

Flour Prices—Quotations, June 16, all 
in jutes: spring fancy patents, $7.60@ 
8.15 per bbl; standard patents, $7.20@ 
7.50; clears, $6.60@7.25; hard winter 
short patents, $7.50@8.10; straights, 
$7.20@7.45; soft winter straights, $6.75 
@7.25. 

NOTES 

Albert F. Janss, flour broker, is recov- 
ering satisfactorily from a recent suc- 
cessful operation. 

Carl C. Krehbiel, manager of the 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co., spent 
several, days in New York last week. 

The American Flour Corporation has 
recently secured the account of the 
Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita 
Falls, ‘Texas, one of the Kell group of 
Texas mills, 

At the meeting of the New York Flour 
Club, on June 12, the delegates to the 
National Federated Flour Clubs conven- 
tion gave reports and it was voted to 
hold no meetings in July or August. 


Fred N. Burrall, eastern field man- 
ager for the Moore-Lowry Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, spent several days in 
New York last week, calling upon the 
mills’ various local representatives. 


Ventura Rodriguez, brokerage repre- 
sentative in San Juan, P. R., for the 
H. Dittlinger Roller Mills Co., New 
Braunfels, Texas, sails on June 21 on 
the Coamo after spending a week in New 
York, 


Thomas R. Van Boskerck, of G. W. 
Van Boskerck & Sons, flour exporters, 
sailed on the Veendam, June 16, with 
Mrs. Van Boskerck and their daughter, 
to spend two months touring the Conti- 
nent by motor. 


John S. Pillsbury, vice president of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co, and presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce, Min- 
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neapolis, spent a couple of days in New 
York last week and was also a visitor 
at the local offices of the company. 


E. S. Condon, of the Condon Baking 
Co., Charleston, S. C., and G. H. Cow- 
ard, representative at Savannah, Ga., 
for the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., 
New York, were introduced on the floor 
of the exchange last week by J. A. Sim. 


Flour and wheat clearances from the 
port of New York, for the week ending 
June 9, as compiled by the Barr Ship- 
ping Corporation, totaled 96,184 bbls and 
1,186,816 bus. One shipment to Ham- 
burg was 30,775 bbls, the largest to any 
single port in many weeks. 

A. H. Allen, of Balfour, Guthrie & 
Co., Portland, Oregon, arrived in New 
York last week, having been on the road 
nearly five weeks, stopping at the im- 
portant centers between here and the 
west coast. He plans to go into the 
Southeast before returning home via Los 
Angeles. 

The Bakers’ Club, Inc., New York, will 
hold its next golf party at the North 
Hempstead Country Club, Port Wash- 
ington, Long Island, on June 26, through 
the courtesy of Daniel P. Woolley. The 
party under his auspices last year was 
highly successful and the club anticipates 
a repetition of the good time this year. 


Howard P., Mitchell, of the durum de- 
partment, New York, of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, and Erwin 
Fischer, New York agent for the Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co., Duluth, Minn., ar- 
ranged a party with a special observa- 
tion car on the New York Central Lines, 
to attend the convention of the National 
Macaroni Manufacturers’ Association in 
Chicago. From 35 to 40 macaroni manu- 
facturers and durum mill representatives 
from the East are expected. 


Raymond F., Kilthau, flour broker, was 
winner last week, with a score of 80, in 
the golf tournament held by the Brook- 
lyn Chamber of Commerce at the Oak- 
land Golf Club, Bayside, L. I. This 
gives him first leg on a cup trophy do- 
nated by Abraham & Straus, which 
must be won twice for permanent pos- 
session. Mr. Kilthau, with E. A. Troe- 
ger, also won the interborough champion- 
ship in a competition between Brooklyn 
and Queens boroughs, having the two 
low scores. 

oo D> 


BOSTON 


New Kansas hard winter wheat flours 
are the only topic of interest in the local 
flour market at the present time. There 
were all sorts of rumors and prices men- 
tioned last week, but very little infor- 
mation that was reliable. 

One southwestern mill was offering 
hard winter wheat patents, new crop 
shipment, at $7.25 bbl, in sacks, but 
there were no takers. This offer was 
by a most reputable mill, but there were 
no results so far as this market was con- 
cerned, The New England trade is feel- 
ing pretty bearish at the present time 
as to the future of new crop hard winter 
wheat flours, and no one is particularly 
interested in prices. With the wheat 
market on the decline, most of the trade 
here feels that to offer $7 bbl, in sacks, 
would be an extreme price, altogether 
too high under prevailing conditions. 
The reports of a bumper crop, wonder- 
ful conditions, etc., which are received 
daily by the local trade, all help to 
cause prospective buyers to hold off and 
wait until there is something more defi- 
nite before loading up. 

Demand for spring wheat patents last 
week showed. no improvement. With a 
decline of 25@35c from the previous 
week’s quotations, buyers can hardly be 
blamed if they hold off a while longer. 


Only an occasional sale is reported, when 
some particular brand is needed to keep 
up assortments. The same condition is 
true all over New England. 

Soft winter wheat flours are firmly 
held, but demand is quiet with few sales 
noted, 

Flour prices, mill shipment, per 196 
Ibs, in sacks, on June 16: spring patents, 
special $8.75@8.85 bbl, standard patents 
$7.50@8.75, first clears $7.10@7.50; hard 
winter patents, $7.50@8.40; soft winter 
patents $8@9.10, straight $7.50@8, clears 
$7.25@7.60. 

NOTES 


Stanley E. Newton, of the Sennott 
Grain Co., is on a trip to Canada and the 
Northwest. 

Fred T. Whaley, New England repre- 
sentative of the Duluth-Superior Milling 
Co., is on a trip to Duluth and other 
western cities. 


A. H. Allen, manager of the Crown 
Mills, Portland, Oregon, was a recent 
visitor in Boston and was introduced on 
the floor of the Boston Grain & Flour 
Exchange. 

Laurence B. Chapman, president of 
the Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great 
Bend, Kansas, was in Boston a few days 
ago and paid a visit to Harry S. Levis- 
ton. 

Harry S. Leviston, Boston mill repre- 
sentative, has left for a two weeks’ visit 
to the wheat fields in the Northwest and 
Southwest. He will stop off in Chicago 
to attend the annual convention of the 
Macaroni Manufacturers’ Association. 


Carl J. B. Currie, sales manager for 
the Boston poultry house of the Park & 
Pollard Co., left Boston June 15 for a 
six weeks’ business and pleasure trip 
through the central and western states. 
Mr. Currie will also visit the Pacific 
Coast, returning about Aug. I. 


Paul T. Rothwell, accompanied by 
Mrs. Rothwell, is on an extended trip 
through the milling states and Canada, 
returning about July 1. Mr. Rothwell 
is associated here with the Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn., and the Law- 
renceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co., of 
which his father, Bernard J. Rothwell, is 
president. 

Louis W. DePass. 


o> 
PHILADELPHIA 


The market for flour during the early 
part of last week was dull and weak in 
sympathy with the declines in wheat, 
and prices throughout the list were re- 
duced about 25c bbl. At revised figures 
there was a better inquiry. Buyers in 
a few cases were compelled to come into 
the market to replenish supplies, and 
a fair amount of business was accom- 
plished. There was no tendency, how- 
ever, to anticipate requirements to any 
extent and offerings were fully ample 
for trade requirements. 

Prices, basis :140-lb jutes, June 16: 
spring first patent, $7.75@8.25 bbl; 
standard patent, $7.50@7.75; first clear, 
$6.75@7; hard winter short patent, $7.75 
@8.25; straight, $7.50@8; soft winter 
straight, $7.25@8. 

* * 

Among recent visitors on ’change were 
T. M. Power, assistant secretary of the 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., 
and Carl B. Warkentin, president of the 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City. 

J. C, Jackson. 
oo 


PITTSBURGH 


Improved conditions prevailed in the 
flour market here last week, although 
business was only in moderate sized 
quantities. Prices were practically un- 
changed and somewhat easier. The trade 
did not appear inclined to take on any 
large amounts of flour and the general 
trend of the market was bearish. 

There appeared to be a sort of a 
friendly truce between buyers and sell- 
ers, neither side showing any disposition 
to take the lead in bidding for business. 
The larger consumers are well supplied 
and the smaller bakers are still adhering 
to their hand-to-mouth buying. 

Not much was heard of new crop of- 
fers. Shipping instructions on old con- 
tracts were reported much improved. 

Kansas mill representatives did some 
shading in prices in order to encourage 
bookings, but as the price range was 
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slightly higher than springs little actyg 
business was booked. 

Clears were higher in price and rathey 
scarce, with sales relatively fair. Sales 
of soft winter were light, consumers stijj 
feeling that the quotations are too high 
Semolina was lower in price, being quot. 
ed at 3%¢c lb, f.o.b., Chicago. Sales were 
fair and shipping instructions improved 

Flour quotations, June 16, cotton 98s. 
Pittsburgh: spring wheat short patent 
$7.25@8.25, standard patent $7@7,50. 
hard winter short patent $7.50@8.25 
standard patent $6.75@7.50; hard winter 
low protein standard patent $6.50@7 
clears $6.50@7; soft winter, $7@ 7.50, 
bulk. 

oS 


BALTIMORE 


Flour drifted to lower levels last 
week, notwithstanding some business was 
in evidence and that a few scattering 
cars of local cash wheat were sold to 
country mills at several cents’ advance 
over the previous week. However, there 
were lots of old flour around, and this, 
with new crop hard and soft winters 
now being offered at varying discounts, 
naturally made selling uphill work. Most 
mills were loth to drop with the market. 
With feed up and wheat down, buyers 
had no notion of paying current rates 
for flour beyond their immediate needs, 
They think, in view of crop prospects, 
that old flour will have to sell approxi- 
mately down to the price of new or go 
begging. They would in all probability 
be willing to pay a fair price for some 
good old stock, yet are likely to wrestle 
with the new if this cannot be done. 

Trading was an improvement over 
anything done of late and _ included 
standard spring patent at $7.10@7.35, 
hard winter standard patent at $7.25, 
and near-by soft winter straight at $7.25 
or less, all basis 98-lb cottons. New hard 
winters, for July - August - September 
shipment, were offered at 20c bbl under 
the price of old, but with buyers looking 
for a discount of 50c bbl, this did not 
interest them in the least. Two or three 
round lots of new near-by soft winter 
straight were reported sold during the 
week at $6.50, bulk, and $6.50, in second- 
hand cottons, basis New York rate 
points, and for July-August-September 
shipment. This was practically 75c bbl 
under the price of old. 

Nominal closing prices, June 16, car 
lots, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c 
more in wood, or 15@25c less in bulk: 
spring first patent $7.60@7.85, standard 
patent $7.10@7.35; hard winter short 
patent $7.60@7.85, straight $7.10@7.35; 
soft winter short" patent $7.85@8.10, 
straight (near-by) $7.10@7.35. 


NOTES 


Included in receipts last week were 
1,901 bbls flour and 163,400 bus barley 
destined for export. 


Herbert A. Kline, with W. E. Harris 
& Son, grain and general brokerage, is 
traveling in the South on business. 


Canadian wheat inspections at this 
port last week were 120 cars, 63 grading 
No. 1 northern, 38 No. 3 northern and 
19 No. 4 northern. 


M. S. Stackhouse, of the Carolina Mill- 
ing Co., Dillon, S. C., was on ’change 
here June 11 as the guest of W. E. Har- 
ris & Son, grain commission. 


The Baltimore Association of Com- 
merce has increased its membership 423 
in about three weeks, making its total 
membership to date 3,323. It is said the 
association is considering a plan for a 
continuous membership campaign. 


Samuel Phillips, formerly of Baltimore 
and well known in other grain markets 
of the country, has returned to this city 
to become the local manager of the Nor- 
ris Grain Co., with offices at Chicago, 
New York, Kansas City, Winnipeg and 
Montreal. Mr. Phillips has applied for 
membership in the Chamber of Commerce 
and has taken an office in the Chamber 
of Commerce Building. 


The Baltimore Flour Club held its last 
meeting of the season on June 18 in the 
directors’ room of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, with President Behymer in the 
chair. The attendance was small and, 
after electing to membership Robert B. 
Wagner, of H. M. Wagner & Co., whole- 
sale grocers and flour jobbers, the club 
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iourned, subject to the call of the 
oudest, until next fall. 

Stanley P. F. Kline, of Kline Bros., 
Inc., millers, Boonsboro, Md., says the 
growing wheat in his part of the country 
jooks good and promises to be fine in 
quality. Mr. Kline is a member of the 
American Soft Wheat Millers’ Export 
Corporation, and says that while the do- 
mestic flour export business via the At- 
lantic Coast ports has not been all that 
could be desired on the present crop, and 
is hardly likely to be much better on the 
new crop, yet the corporation will stand 
together until conditions have resumed 
their normal and become satisfactory, 
whether that be early or late. 

C. H. Dorsey. 
oy 


BUFFALO 


The local flour market continued to 
show steady improvement last week, al- 
though sales are still very light. Large 
consumers are covered for about 45 days 
ahead, and the balance of the trade are 
buying only in moderate amounts to meet 
their immediate requirements. 

Prices were cut again last week, with 
patents off about 30c bbl, rye 10c bbl, 
with only clears remaining unchanged. 
They appear to be more appealing to the 
trade in general. There is a fair inquiry 
for new crop flour, and in a number of 
cases large bakers are waiting for near- 
future developments before placing any 
large contracts, 

Production of the local mills jumped 
7 per cent over that of the previous week 
and was reported at 70 per cent of 
capacity. The improvement was general, 
with practically each mill reporting an 
increase. Shipping directions, however, 
are still rather light. 

The export market is gaining strength 
each week. Foreign stocks are very light 
and prices are at such a level as to 
bring buyers into the market. The opin- 
ion here is that this general improvement 
will prevail for some time. 

Kansas mill representatives reduced 
their prices 25@35c, and netted a fair 
volume of business." They are meeting 
the same conditions as Buffalo mills and 
are getting about the same results. 

Quotations, June 16, 98's, f.o.b., Buf- 
falo: spring patents $8.15@8.40 bbl, 
standard patents $7.65, first clears $6.90 
@7, fancy clears $7.15@7.25; white rye 
$7.70, medium $7.50, dark $5.35; Kansas 
short patents $8.25@8.60, standard pat- 
ents $7.75@8.15, bakers special patents 
$7.50@7.80; No. 2 semolina, 44c lb, 
bulk, lake-and-rail, New York. 

Rochester quotations, June 16: spring 
patents $8.40@8.65, pastry $8.55, and 
white rye $7.90, 98-lb cottons, car lots. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 10-16 ...... 255,500 177,960 70 
Previous week .. 255,500 162,110 63 
Year ago ....... 238,000 185,366 78 
Two years ago... 238,000 214,119 90 
Three years ago. 238,000 179,251 75 


NOTES 

The Pillsbury Booster Club baseball 
team will play a team representing the 
Eastern States Milling Co. on June 22. 


George P. Urban, president of the 
George Urban Milling Co., was a dele- 
gate to the Republican national conven- 
tion in Kansas City. 


Members of the Corn Exchange of 
Buffalo will be hosts to delegates to the 
Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants, 
in conference here June 27-28, at a 
luncheon on the exchange on June 27. 
E, W. Mitchell, Consolidated Feed Cor- 
poration, will be chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee. 


Buffalonians who attended the Ohio 
State Grain Dealers’ annual meeting at 
Lima, Ohio, included: Fred E. Pond, sec- 
retary of the Corn Exchange of Buffalo; 
Earl McConnell, McConnell Grain Cor- 
poration; J. J. Rammacher, Eastern 
Grain, Mill & Elevator Association; 
Mark Steel, Townsend-Ward Co; George 
E. Wood, Seymour-Wood Grain Corpo- 
ration. 

oS 


It is striking to note the progress in 
agriculture being made on the Indian 
reserves in Canada. In 1927 there were 
205,717 acres under field crops, com- 
pared with 187,530 in 1926. 
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SEATTLE 


Bakers in north coast territory have 
generally provided for their requirements 
until well into the new crop and a num- 
ber of them for four to six months ahead, 
New bakery sales are therefore very re- 
stricted, and the minority, which has 
not bought ahead, is simply buying for 
near-by needs, influenced by recent de- 
clines in quotations. Sales of family 
flour have been fairly satisfactory for 
current consumptive demand. 

There was very little demand for Pa- 
cific flour from central western, south- 
eastern or Atlantic seaboard markets 
last week. 

Flour Prices.—Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, June 15: family 
short patent $7.90@8.40 bbl, basis 49-lb 
cottons; pastry flour, $6.05@6.35; stand- 
ard patent, $6.65@7.05, 98's; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $7.45@8.80, 98’s. Hard wheat 
top patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 
terms: Dakota, $8.35@9.10; Montana, 
$7.30@8.60. 

Export Trade.—There was some in- 
quiry for flour from China last week, but 
bids were too low for acceptance in al- 
most all instances. 

Sales to South America have been very 
light for some time. Credit conditions 
are so bad in several of the west coast 
countries of South America that mills 
are generally unwilling to sell excepting 
on irrevocable letters of credit terms, 
cash against documents in this country. 
This has curtailed business, as many 
South American buyers are unwilling or 
unable to establish such credits. 

United Kingdom demand has been 
quiet and the difference between im- 
porters’ and millers’ ideas too great to 
overcome. A small volume of flour is 
being booked right along but nothing of 
consequence. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 10-16 ...... 46,800 30,739 66 
Previous week .. 46,800 30,191 67 
Year ago ....... 46,800 20,790 44 
Two years ago... 52,800 23,119 44 
Three years ago. 52,800 20,572 39 
Four years ago.. 52,800 31,297 59 
Five years ago... 52,800 19,028 36 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
June 10-16 ...... 57,000 29,219 
Previous week .. 57,000 29,683 52 
Year ago ....... 57,000 30,008 53 
Two years ago... 57,000 24,128 42 
Three years ago. 57,000 16,759 29 
Four years ago.. 57,000 30,404 53 
Five years ago... 57,000 10,218 18 
NOTES 


L. A. Bardet, flour broker, Los An- 
geles, was in Seattle last week. 


A. H. Hankerson, San _ Francisco 
grain dealer, was in Seattle last week. 


J. J. McGowan, northwestern district 
manager, Holland-America Line, re- 
turned to Seattle recently after a two 
months’ trip to England and Holland. 


Exporters of flour to North China are 
reminded of the World War, being 
obliged to place war risk insurance on 
flour destined to the Chinese war zone. 


Exports of flour from Seattle and Ta- 
coma June 6-15: to Honolulu, 3,594 bbls; 
Hongkong, 3,812; Manila, 12,488; Shang- 
hai, 500; Amoy, 7,500; Iloilo, 1,625; 
Guayaquil, 200; Buenaventura, 257; 
Glasgow, 1,071. 

Shipments of flour from Seattle and 
Tacoma by water to domestic ports June 
6-15: to New York, 10,818 bbls; Boston, 
8,075; Philadelphia, 4,500; Baltimore, 
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2,000; Charleston, 5,000; San Francisco, 
4,370; Los Angeles, 1,225; Oakland, 300; 
San Diego, 150; Wilmington, 4,320. 


The annual meeting of the North Pa- 
cific Millers’ Association will be held at 
Seattle, June 23. B. H. Meyer, of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
A. R. Mackley and J. G. Hall, examiners, 
who are conducting the general grain 
rate hearing here, will be guests at the 
evening dinner. 


Eighteen interior mills of Washington, 
Oregon and northern Idaho, with a 
monthly aggregate capacity of 239,850 
bbls, produced 163,675 in May, or 68 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 153,535 
in April, produced hy 20 mills with a 
monthly capacity of 248,860, or 61 per 
cent of capacity, according to reports to 
the North Pacific Millers’ Association. 
Washington interior mills operated at 81 
per cent of capacity in May, Oregon 30, 
and northern Idaho 48. 


ooSD 


OGDEN 


Little new flour business developed 
last week, according to Ogden millers. 
Some small lot purchases for immediate 
shipment were reported both for south- 
eastern states and California. Shipping 
directions kept mills which have booked 
orders practically to capacity for more 
than two months very active. Interest is 
reported in new crop prospects, and in- 
quiries are being received about prices. 
However, Ogden millers do not antici- 


Miss Ogden Utah, 


TI N private life, 
shown above, is Eldora Pence, a sten- 
ographer in the office of the Globe Grain 


& Milling Co. Recently she was chosen 
to represent the state of Utah in a beauty 
pageant at Galveston, Texas. Her father, 
Milton J. Pence, is in charge of grain 
buying for the Ogden company. 
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pate that quotations will be ready for 
several weeks. Storage grain is sufficient 
to carry through milling operations far 
into August and perhaps later, so that 
continued active trading along that line 
is expected even after new wheat begins 
to arrive. 

Ogden mills are running at full ca- 
pacity. Small mills in the country dis- 
tricts are reaching the conclusion of their 
runs, though some are operating. Many 
of the plants will not reopen until new 
wheat arrives. 

Flour prices were reduced last week, 
quotations to southeastern buyers being 
lowered 20c bbl. Prices, June 16: high 
patents, $7.95@8.40 bbl; straights, $7.80 
@7.90, car lots, f.o.b., Memphis and other 
lower Mississippi River points. To Cali- 
fornia buyers: first patents, $8.10@8.15 
bbl; second patents, $7.95@8.10 bbl; 
straights, $7.65@7.95, car lots, f.o.b., San 
Francisco and other California common 
points. To Utah and Idaho: family pat- 
ents, $7.60@8.10 bbl; second patents, $8 
@8.10 bbl; straights, $7.20@7.35 bbl, car 
lots, f.o.b., Ogden. R 


NOTES 

C. C. Hine, vice president of the Globe 
Grain & Milling Co., Los Angeles, was 
in Ogden last week. 

Robert M. Peek, of Peek Bros., flour, 
Little Rock, Ark., accompanied by Mrs. 
Peek, is visiting in Ogden. 

George J. Standage, chief engineer of 
the Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, is 
in Ogden supervising plant construction. 

Charles E. Robinson, head miller of 
the Sperry Flour Co.’s Ogden plant, 
president of the Association of Operative 
Millers, has returned from Minneapolis. 

C. B. Kress, chief chemist of the Sper- 
ry Flour Co., was in Ogden last week 
on his way to Vallejo, Cal., after at- 
tending the cereal chemists’ convention 
in Minneapolis. 


oo 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Flour business continues very quiet, 
with no sales of consequence and re- 
duced activity on contract deliveries. 
Bakers complain of poor business and 
have been forced to curtail production, 
due to the usual summer decline and to 
the unsettled conditions in the East Bay 
territory, where the bread war between 
the chain stores is still in effect. Flour 
prices are showing a weaker tendency 
also, and hindering deliveries on higher 
priced contracts. 

Quotations, June 15, basis 98's, car- 
load lots, delivered, San Francisco, draft 
terms: California family patents, $8.50 
@8.70 bbl; Idaho family patents, $8@ 
8.25; Montana patents $8.50@8.70, clears 
$6.50@6.70; Kansas patents, $8.25@8.50; 
Dakota top patents, $9.25@9.50; Oregon- 
Washington blue-stem patents, $7@7.20; 
Idaho hard wheat patents, $7.50@7.75; 
northern straight grades, $6.60@6.80; 
California pastry, $6.20@6.50. 

oof 


PORTLAND 

There were no new developments in 
the flour market in the past week. City 
buying was light and is expected to con- 
tinue so until new crop flour prices have 
been announced. Export trade with the 
Orient is almost at a standstill, but 
sellers are looking for a good trade later 
in the summer. 

On June 16, mills listed family patents 
at $8.30 bbl, second hard wheat at $8.50, 
and second blue-stem at $7.90, in straight 
cars. 

NOTES 


The visible wheat supply at Portland 
and Astoria June 16 was 452,615 bus, 
a decrease of 68,091 bus for the week. 
The total a year ago was 552,113 bus. 


Flour shipments from Portland last 
week were 11,500 bbls to China, 7,000 to 
the Philippines, 34 to Norway, 4,900 bags 
to New York, 3,400 to Boston, and 970 
to Philadelphia. Wheat exports were 
97,066 bus to the United Kingdom. 


The Willamette Valley Grain Dealers’ 
Association, at the annual meeting at 
Salem, Oregon, elected the following of- 
ficers: C. Holcomb, of the Woodburn 
Milling Co., president; V. Burlingham, 
of Forest Grove, vice president, and 
Leon S. Jackson, of Portland, secretary- 
treasurer. The association went on rec- 
ord as opposing the Shipstead and Walsh 
bills, introduced in Congress last session. 
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CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—Millfeed is steady, and a 
fairly active demand prevails for near- 
by shipments. Business is restricted 
some by light offerings, mills having very 
little to offer. Few buyers are showing 
any interest in feeds for deferred deliv- 
ery, so most of the business passing is 
for quick and near-by shipment. On 
June 16, spring bran was quoted at $32.50 
@33 ton, hard winter bran $32.50@33, 
standard middlings $38.50@39, flour mid- 
dlings $44, red dog $45. 


Milwaukee.—Millfeed held about un- 
changed last week. There was good de- 
mand for flour middlings for near-by 
shipment and it increased $1 ton. Red 
dog was also favored for immediate de- 
livery and it gained $1@2 ton over the 
previous week. Offerings in the market 
are light, especially on flour middlings. 
Jobbers and mixed feed manufacturers 
have been quite active buyers of these 
two items. Standard middlings was up 
50c while bran held unchanged. Quota- 
tions, June 16: spring bran, $31.50@32.50 
ton; winter bran, $31.50@32; standard 
middlings, $37.50@38.50; flour middlings, 
$43@43.50; red dog, $44@45.40, in 100- 
Ib sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


St. Louis.—Millfeed was scarce and the 
market firmer. Strong to higher prices 
generally asked and very little feed was 
available. The greater part of the busi- 
ness is in direct sales by mills to mixed 
car trade. Quotations, June 16: soft 
winter bran $32.50@33 ton, hard winter 
bran $32.50@32.75, and gray _ shorts 
$43.50@ 44.50. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis.—Jobbers report the mill- 
feed market is very quiet, with buyers 
taking only a little at a time. Some 
men in the trade believe that with of- 
ferings becoming a little freer, the mar- 
ket will grow easier within a fortnight 
or so. Good rains have improved pas- 
turage, and a slackening in consumptive 
demand is anticipated for that reason. 
It is reported that some jobbers have 
bought Kansas City bran for July-Sep- 
tember shipment at the comparatively 
high prices prevailing and these sales 
probably have been a factor in maintain- 
ing the high levels. Certain mills are re- 
ported to have sold all their prospective 
production until Aug. 1, this being most 
unusual, considering the present scale of 
prices. Some factors in the trade are 
strongly of the opinion that feed prices 
have been maintained so high this year 
largely because mixed feed manufactur- 
ers have purchased bran instead of 
screenings in many instances. City mills 
quote bran at $30@30.50 ton, standard 
middlings $36@36.50, flour middlings $40 
@40.50, red dog $42@43, wheat mixed 
feed $35@37, and rye middlings $32@33, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


June 19 Year ago 
WRG ce cuccscvcese Bavves @30.00 $25.00 @ 26.00 
Stand, middlings.. .....@35.50 28.00@29.00 


Flour middlings... 41.00@41.50 35.00@38.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 42.00@42.50 41.00@42.00 


Duluth—The feed market developed 
a stronger tone last week on the urgency 
of some buyers, especially mixers, who 
were anxious for new supplies. Few if 
any of the offers could be taken, as mills 
are not operating very heavily and, ex- 
cept for taking care of their mixed car 
trade, have no accumulation to place for 
immediate or deferred shipment. 

Great Falls—Feed prices show the 
same firm undertone as has been appar- 
ent for the past 60 days. Demand is 
slightly better. Prices, June 16: mid- 
dlings $29@30 ton, mixed feed $27@28, 
bran $27@28, all in 100-lb sacks. 


| THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City—The market for millfeed 
was quiet here toward the close of last 
week. Prices are a trifle lower than a 
week ago, although lack of volume in 
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offerings gave some strength to the situa- 
tion. Fair demand came from mixed car 
users, but larger buyers took little be- 
yond actual spot needs. No interest of 
importance is being shown in deferred 
deliveries. Bran, for spot and quick 
shipment, closed last week at $29.50@30 
ton, sacked, Kansas City, with most 
sales around the higher figure. All June 
bran sold at $29@29.25, a slight dis- 
count under prices earlier in the week. 
July-September bran is quoted $27@28, 
with little trading. Offerings of shorts 
are small, and a good demand exists for 
mixed cars of shorts and flour. On June 
16, prices ranged $40@40.50 ton for 
brown shorts, and $41@41.50 for gray. 
Red dog continued to draw a fairly good 
demand from the Southeast, with prices 
at $44.50@45.50. 

Hutchinson.—Millfeed holds relatively 
firm, although demand for bran is not as 
keen as for gray shorts. Demand for 
all feeds is well in excess of the avail- 
able supply. Quotations, June 15, Kan- 
sas City basis: bran, $30.50@31 ton; mill- 
run, $36.50@37; gray shorts, $40.50@42. 

Salina.—Bran is weaker but there is a 
good demand for shorts. Quotations, 
June 14, basis Kansas City: bran, $30 
ton; shorts, $41; mill-run, $34. 

Oklahoma City.—Millfeed sales are 
small and limited to mixed cars owing 
to mills running only 50 per cent of ca- 
pacity. Some shorts have been shipped 
in to supply regular trade. Quotations, 
June 15: straight bran, $1.60@1.65 per 
100 lbs; mill-run, $1.74@1.80; shorts, $2 
@2.05. 

Wichita—Millers are still unable to 
meet demand for shorts. Prices, basis 
100-lb bags, Kansas City, June 15: shorts, 
$40 ton; mill-run, $33; bran, $30. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Toledo.—Output is so much reduced 
that some millers have no car lots to 
offer and sell all they make at retail or 
mixed car prices. In spite of that fact, 
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bran has gone off in price, but middlings 
are holding up well. Soft winter wheat 
bran was quoted, June 15, at $36.50@37 
ton, mixed feed: $40.50@41, and mid- 
dlings $45, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo or mill, 
the spread having widened to $8. 

Intlianapolis.—Buying in millfeeds was 
better last week than it has been for a 
couple or three weeks past. Demand 
seemed to be more general, though the 
individual orders were not large. Buy- 
ers took virtually all the offerings and 
prices, which had begun to slump, were 
checked in their downward swing and 
some strength was shown. The nature 
of the orders indicates that buying con- 
tinues on a hand-to-mouth basis. Quota- 
tions, June 16: spring bran $31@32 ton, 
hard winter bran $32@33, standard mid- 
dlings $36@38, flour middlings $41@42 
and red dog $43@44. 

Evansville—Demand for millfeed was 
unusually good last week, local mills 
easily disposing of all they could turn 
out, despite the fact that heavy rains 
have kept pastures in tiptop condition. 
In addition to the heavy local demand 
there has been considerable shipping. 
Quotations, June 16: bran, $38 ton; 
mixed feed, $42; shorts, $45. 


THE SOUTH 


Atlanta.—Although brokers report a 
slight improvement in demand for pure 
wheat bran last week, due to a decrease 
of about $1 in price, there has been a 
falling off in demand for gray and brown 
shorts. Both of these feeds showed a 
sharp advance during the week, again 
touching the $50 level. No advance or- 
ders are reported, virtually all bookings 
being for immediate or near future 
wants. Mills are reported operating only 
a little better than half capacity, and not 
even booking this volume. Quotations, 
June 15, f.o.b., Atlanta: pure wheat bran, 
basis 100-lb bags, $39@40 ton; gray 
shorts, $49@50; brown shorts, $#48@49; 
red dog, $49@50. 

Norfolk.—Millfeed is stronger, with 
stocks scarce and prices substantially 
higher. Brokers report business fair. 
Quotations, June 15: red dog, $49@51 
ton; winter middlings, $48@49; standard 
middlings, $44@44.50; standard bran, 
$39@39.50. 


Nashville —While the demand for mill- 
feed is not as large as it has been 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, June 19, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Spring bran ...... Ovever $32.50@33.00 $30.00 @30.50 $.....@..... $.....@..... $37.50 @38.00 
Hard winter bran ...... $2.50@33.00 .....@..... 29.50@30.00 382.50@32.75 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran .....++ «seers Darcees cesse QDeovee seeee@..... 32.50@33.00 .....@38.00 
Standard middlings* .... 38.00@38.50 36.00 @36.50 40.00@40.50 .....@..... 42.00 @ 43.00 
Flour middlingst ....... «+++. @44.00 40.00 @40.50 41.00@41.50 43.50@44.50 .....@..... 
Med GOS ccccsccvcvesces 45.00@46.00 42.00@43.00 44.50@45.50 .....@..... 49.50@50.00 
Buffalo Phila delphia Boston Columbus $ Nashville 
8s DFAN .ccccccccves $34.00@35.00 $37.50 @38.50 $38.00@38.50 $36.00@37.00 $.....@..... 
je Bhan oal DFAR .ccces coves @..... 37.50@38.50 .....@38.00 36.00@37.00 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ....... s+. @... 38.50 @39.50 .....@38.50 36.50@39.00 40.00@43.00 
Standard middlings* .... .....@29.00 39.50 @40.60 41.00@41.50 39.00@40.00 35.00@38.00 
Flour middlingst ....... «+++ @42.50 47.00@50.00 45.50@46.50 44.50@45.50 .....@..... 
MOE GOW seccrcvcvsciess sesvc @46.00 49.50@51.50  .....@49.50 47.00@48.00 .....@..... 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto ...ccseess Ga cces @35.00 $.....@37.00 $.....@43.00 
*TWinnipe~ .......6- ceeee @30.00 ++e++ @32.00 osced Eesees 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed markets on Monday, June 18, and on the cor- 
responding date in 1927, as reported by the Western Feed Market Bureau, Milwaukee, 


were, per ton: 





Minneapolis— 1927 1928 
BOGE cc cccecnccerecces $25.00 $29.00@29.50 
Pure wheat bran ..... 25.50 29.50@30.00 
Middlings .........+++ 31.50 35.50@36.00 
Flour middlings ...... 36.50 41.00@41.50 
MoE GOW cccccccccsses 43.00 41.00@42.50 
Mixed feed ..........+. 31.00 31.50@32.50 
Old process oil meal... 45.00 51.50@52.00 
Brae ccccccccccsccsce 34.00 38.00@39.00 
Middlings* ..........+. 39.50 42.50@43.00 
ROG GOg® occcccsecees 53.50 50.00@51.00 

Duluth— 

BPGR ccvccvesccocesees 26.00 30.50@31.00 
Midd@lings ......eeee0% 33.00 36.00@36.50 
Flour middlings ...... 33.00 41.50@42.00 
Country mixed feed... 31.00 33.50@34.50 
ReO GOB occ cesesccoss 44.00 42.00@42.50 
St. Louis— 
BAG sovcvecsesesesesis 31.00 @31.50 
Brown shorts 36.00 @37.00 
Gray shorts 40.00 @41.00 
Oat feed ......... 25.00 @ 26.00 
Hominy feed 38.00 @39.00 
Buffalo— 
Pure bran .......+.065 31.00 34.00@34.60 
SEE. ves 665 0.nccetsess 30.50 33.00@34.00 
Standard middlings ... 34.00 37.00@38.00 
Flour middlings ...... 42.00 41.00@41.50 
Red GO@ «oo ccctscecee 47.00 43.00@43.50 
Heavy mixed feed..... 40.00 40.00@41.00 
OM Mee: coeciedeiccvc. 45.50 61.00@52.00 
*Boston. tChicago. {100 Ibs. 





Kansas City— 1927 1928 
WPUPO WHAM ci sacivicvess $25.00 $29.50@30.50 
SP ba aha dss ee ca wewe 25.00 30.00@31.00 
Brown shorts ........ 33.00 36.50@37.50 
eee 35.50 38.00@38.50 
SO GD che vn vonnvars 45.00 42.00@42.50 

Philadelphia— 

Winter bran ......... 33.00 37.50@38.50 
Pure bran ........ os 38.00 @38.50 
Spring bran “%* fs 37.50 @38.00 
Spring middlings ..... 38.50 39.50@40.50 
| Sf Pe See 51.00 46.00@46.50 
Flour middlings ...... 48.00 45.00@46.00 

Milwaukee— 
ae 28.00 31.50@32.00 
BE aeebevccescccvsce 27.50 31.50@32.50 
Middlings ............ 34.00 38.00@38.50 
Flour middlings ...... 39.00 43.00@44.00 
MOG GOR soccccosscccs 46.50 44.50@45.50 
Te GOED 4 aWeedéeccocs 29.00 36.00@37.00 
Cottonseed meal ...... 44.00 56.00@68.00 

Brewers’ dried grainst.. 25.00 33.00@33.50 

Hominy feed* .......... 42.00 45.00@45.50 

Gluten feedg ........... 34.60 .....@39.20 

Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
SROOGEIOEED oc csccccccsas $8.30 $9.10 
ROUGE, ccccecccssccsecs 7.00 9.10 
ree rior ooee 7.60 
Kaneas City ...cccceres 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee ............. 5.70 6.50 


WEES 6s cc ce voeccccese seve 4.70 
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throughout most of the year, business 
continues fairly satisfactory. Most of 
the mills report fair business. Wheat 
bran was $1 lower last week, while mid- 
dlings remained about the same. Quota- 
tions, June 16: soft winter wheat bran 
100-Ib bags, f.o.b., Ohio River stations 
$35@38 ton; standard middlings, $40 
@43. 

Memphis.—Wheat bran is easier, | 
was offered, June 16, at $33.50 ton. Buy- 
ers are taking but little, using less be. 
cause of better pastures and because they 
expect lower prices as soon as new wheat 
begins to be ground. Gray shorts were 
steady and scarce, being quoted at $44.50 
ton for prompt. Demand was limited to 
small lots last week. 

New Orleans—The millfeed market 
was only fairly active last week. fx- 
port shipments were fairly heavy, with 
Cuba and Porto Rico taking a total of 
10,655 bags feed. Quotations, June 14; 
wheat bran, $2.10 per 100 Ibs; shorts, 
$2.42. 


THE EAST 

Buffalo.—There is a good demand for 
middlings, mixed feeds and red dog, and 
a fair demand for bran. Local mills are 
behind on present orders and the best 
they are offering is a limited supply for 
July shipment. Red dog and flour mid- 
dlings advanced $1 during the past week, 
Quotations, June 16: spring bran, sacked, 
$34@35 ton; standard middlings, $29; 
red dog, $46; heavy mixed feeds, $42.50; 
flour middlings, $45. 

Boston.—A little better demand was 
noted for domestic wheat feeds last week, 
with a slight advance in prices on bran 
and middlings. Demand was largely for 
immediate delivery on purchases for June 
delivery, with some inquiry noted for im- 
mediate shipment from the mill. This 
demand resulted in higher prices being 
asked by shippers. The market for 
July and August shipment is firmly held. 
Other feeds are quiet but steady. Quo- 
tations, June 16: spring bran, $38.50@39 
ton; hard winter bran, $38.50@39; soft 
winter bran, $39@89.50; standard mid- 
dlings, $42.50@43; flour middlings, $44@ 
44.50; mixed feed, $43.50@48; red dog, 
$49.50; stock feed, $48. Canadian pure 
bran and middlings were offered for 
shipment at about the same range of 
prices. 


Baltimore.—Millfeed was easier last 
week as to spring bran and flour mid- 
dlings; otherwise steady to higher, with 
demand unimportant throughout. Quo- 
tations, June 16, basis prompt and de- 
ferred shipment, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $37@387.50; standard 
om $47@47.50; red dog, $49.50@ 


Philadelphia.—Millfeed is in good re- 
quest and the market is again firmer 
under light offerings. Quotations, June 
16, prompt shipment: spring bran, $37.50 
@38.50 ton; hard winter bran, $37.50@ 
38.50; soft winter bran, $38.50@39.50; 
standard middlings, $39.50@40.50; flour 
middlings, $47@50; red dog, $49.50@ 
51.50. 

Pittsburgh—General unsettled condi- 
tions prevailed in the millfeed market 
last week, with more hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing noted than for a long time. Dull- 
ness was a definite word to describe the 
trend of the market all week. Offer- 
ings were rather liberal. Quotations, 
June 16: standard middlings, $41.50@42 
ton; flour middlings, $46@46.50; spring 
wheat bran, $35.50@36; red dog, $48@49. 


PACIFIC COAST 

San Francisco.—Millfeed is unchanged. 
Offerings are scarce and there is virtual- 
ly no demand, due to the weaker ten- 
dency of feed barley and a more lively 
interest in feed grains at this time. Quo- 
tations, June 15, basis carload lots, de- 
livered San Francisco, draft terms, 
prompt shipment: Kansas bran, $39@40 
ton; Idaho blended mill-run, $39.50@40; 
Idaho white mill-run, $40.50@41.50; 
northern white bran and mill-run, $38.50 
@89; northern standard mill-run, $37@ 
38; shorts, $89@40; middlings, $44@45; 
Montana bran and mill-run, $37.50@ 
38.50; low grade flour, $45@46. 

Seattle—The millfeed market was 
easier last week and prices declined 
about $1 ton for the week. Demand 
was light and supplies ample, numerous 
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mills having entered this mar- 
Lary Washington standard mill- 
run was quoted at $32@32.50 ton, coast, 
and Montana mixed feed at $32. 


Portland.—There is only a moderate 
demand for millfeed at the present time, 
and with some of the interior mills of- 
fering their surplus on this market, 

rices are barely steady. On June 16 
mill-run was quoted in straight cars at 


$32.50 ton. 


Ogden.—Strong and steady demand 
for millfeed, both from California dis- 
tricts and from intermountain states, was 
reported last week. Prices were un- 
changed. Chief buying was reported in 
California, with heavy shipments to Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. Utah, 
Idaho and Nevada centers also took large 
lots of mill-run and bran. Quotations, 
June 16, to California buyers: $41 ton 
for red, white, and blended bran and 
mill-run, and $52 ton for middlings, car 
lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and other Cal- 
ifornia common points. To Utah and 
Idaho dealers: $37 ton for all. grades of 
bran and mill-run, and $47 ton for mid- 
dlings, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


CANADA 


Toronto.—Feed is more plentiful and 
prices are easier. Some mills have re- 
sumed business with United States buy- 
ers and sales for shipment across the line 
have been made when no domestic outlet 
at equivalent prices could be found. 
Production is heavier than is usual at 
this time of year. Prices are unchanged. 
Quotations, June 16: bran $35 ton, shorts 
$37 and middlings $43, bags included, in 
mixed cars with flour, spot cash terms, 
delivered Ontario points. 


Montreal.—Prices are firmer due to an 
increased demand and better bids from 
buyers in New England. Local demand 
has somewhat slackened since real sum- 
mer weather has appeared. Mill stocks 
are not as yet very plentiful and no 
immediate change in the market is ex- 
pected. Quotations, June 15: bran $35.25 
ton, shorts $37.25, middlings $43.25, jutes, 
f.o.b., cars, Montreal rate points. At 
Fort William: bran $27, shorts $29, mid- 
dlings $35, jute, ex-track, net cash; $1 
less when containing mill-run screenings. 


Winnipeg—Demand for millfeed is 
seasonably quiet. Good pasturage is tak- 
ing the place of bran and shorts. Prices 
remain steady, with mill stocks light. 
Quotations, June 16, basis Fort William 
and Port Arthur: Manitoba points, bran 
$30 ton, shorts $82; Saskatchewan, bran 
$30, shorts $82; Alberta, bran $31, shorts 
$33; British Columbia, bran $31@83, 
shorts $83@35; Pacific Coast, bran $34@ 
36, shorts $386@38. 
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‘Axed FEEDS | 


Chicago.—A fairly active call is re- 
ported by mixers for mash and scratch 
feeds, but dairy feeds are slowing up 
and very little is moving. All of the 
buying is for near-by delivery. Mixers 
are not inclined to quote summer prices 
now. With raw materials at high levels, 
they say it is not advisable to offer 
mixed feeds for long time delivery as in 
former years. Most of them are not ex- 
pected to entertain extended delivery 
offers until such time as materials will 
be more in line with their ideas. Even 
then, many will not consider orders for 
delivery as far ahead as in previous 
years. On June 16, dairy feeds, 24 per 
cent, were quoted at $52@54.50, scratch 
feeds $50@51.50, mash feeds $62@65. 


St. Louis.—Little change occurred in 
the mixed feed market last week. Im- 
mediate demand is rather light, but the 
feeling for the future is encouraging. 
Feeders and distributors have allowed 
their stocks to reach an unusually low 
point, which will result in much heavier 
buying later on. Prices remained about 
steady last week. High grade horse feed 
was quoted, June 16, at $50.50 ton, high 
grade dairy feed $55, and scratch feed 
$55.50. 


Nashville.—Mixed feeds sales were not 
as large last week as usual at this sea- 
son. Poultry feeds were selling slower 
than usual, while there was fair business 
in dairy and horse feeds. Market ruled 
about steady. Quotations, June 16: poul- 
try mash feeds, 100-lb bags, at Nashville 
mills, $60@75 ton; poultry scratch feeds, 
$50@56; dairy feeds, $42@54; horse 
feeds, $43@51. 


Indianapolis.—Mixed feeds are about 
unchanged. Business is more active than 
at any time during the past month. Of- 
ferings are extensive. Orders are mostly 
for small amounts for immediate ship- 
ment. Shipping instructions are fair. 
Prices, June 16: high grade dairy feeds 
$52@53 ton, scratch feeds $50@51, and 
mash feeds $62@63. 


Atlanta.—The expected declines in 
mixed feed prices have thus far failed 
to materialize, and brokers state that 
they are booking only a moderate volume 
of business, most orders being for im- 
mediate or near future wants, although 
some of the larger dealers are buying up 
to 30 days. Instructions for immediate 
delivery accompany most orders. Larger 
mills are reported operating about 60 
per cent of capacity, while production 
of smaller mills is reported less than half 
capacity. Quotations, June 15, f.o.b., 





Atlanta: best grade horse feed $50@52 
ton, lower grades $40@42; best grade 
chicken feed $58@60, lower grades $51 
@52; best grade dairy feed $57@60, 
lower grades $47@50. 
Memphis.—Millers are a little disap- 
pointed at the volume of orders, attrib- 
uting slowing down of buying to better 
pastures as result of rains over nearly 
all the cotton belt and also to the 
erratic action of quotations. Business 
for the month thus far is ahead of a 
year ago, but not as good as expected. 
Buying is also restricted by the unsat- 
isfactory outlook for the cotton crop and 
the favorable progress of feed crops. 


Toronto.—There is a fair demand for 
mixed feeds at unchanged prices. Quo- 
tations, June 16: oat chop $56 ton, oat 
and barley chop $54, crushed oats $56, 
corn meal $53, feed wheat $57, oat feed 
$35, chick feed $68, mixed car lots, net 
cash terms, delivered country points. 


Montreal.—Better pasturage conditions 
have caused the diminution in the de- 
mand for mixed feeds, These were quot- 
ed, on June 14, in carload lots, f.o.b., 
Montreal rate points, net cash, as fol- 
lows: barley meal $53.25 ton, oat moulee 
$56.25, mixed moulee $54.25. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


New Orleans.—Firmness continues to 
characterize the local cottonseed market. 
Production is diminishing and offerings 
are light. Foreign shipments have de- 
creased sharply. Cotton exchange quota- 
tions, June 14: meal, 8 per cent am- 
monia, sacked, $58.50 ton; hulls, sound 
quality, bulk, $14.50. 


Atlanta——A slowing up in demand 
for cottonseed meal and allied products 
resulted in a decline in prices last week, 
in spite of the fact that hardly any of 
the southern mills are now operating and 
have little surplus stock on hand. For 
7 per cent meal, mills in Atlanta were 
getting $50@51 ton, f.o.b., on June 15, 
while at other Georgia mills the price 
was about $50, some sales reported at 
$49, with Alabama and South Carolina 
mills getting $52@53. There is no 8 
per cent meal on the market, nor are any 
sales of cottonseed cake being reported. 
Hulls, sacked, are about $2 less, now 
quoted at $19 ton, f.o.b., Atlanta, with 
bulk hulls also off $2, quoted at about 
$16. 


Kansas City—Prices for cottonseed 
meal are steady, with few offerings and 
light demand. Quotation, June 16, Kan- 
sas City, $64.80 ton. 


Milwaukee—Cottonseed meal is quite 
slow as to demand and the offerings are 
not very heavy. It is holding unchanged 
at figures established a few weeks ago. 
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Quotation, June 16, f.o.b., Milwaukee, 
$56@68 ton. 

Chicago.—The cottonseed meal market 
is gradually declining, and demand con- 
tinues rather quiet. On June 16, it was 
quoted at $66 ton, Chicago. 

Buffalo.—Cottonseed meal prices were 
unsettled last week, due to the new crop 
offerings. Resellers are offering for fu- 
ture shipment at big discounts under 
present quotations. On June 16 43 per 
cent was offered at $70, 41 per cent at 
$67 and 36 per cent at $52.50. 

Boston.—Cottonseed meal is irregular, 
with very little meal offered by shippers 
for Boston points. Last week some meal 
was offered by resellers at $1 ton less 
than in the previous week. Local de- 
mand is limited and in order to obtain 
business prices for shipment have to be 
shaded. On June 16 shippers offered 
meal for shipment at $57.50@71 ton, in 
100-lb sacks, Boston points, according 
to route and grade. 


HOMINY FEED 


New Orleans.—A fair call is reported 
for hominy feed in small lots for prompt 
shipment. The price on June 16 was 
$2.17 per 100 Ibs. 

Kansas City.—Fair inquiry and mod- 
erate supplies continue to rule the mar- 
ket for hominy feed. On June 16 sales 
were around $39 ton, Kansas City basis. 


Memphis.—Offerings of hominy feed 
continue light, and there is demand for 
it at steady prices. It is claimed that 
bootleggers are among the best buyers, 
using it in liquor manufacturing, but 
they buy only in small lots. White feed 
was quoted, June 16, at $42 ton, and 
yellow slightly higher. Corn bran was in 
light demand, selling at $35@40 ton. 


Nashville—Demand for hominy feed 
has been moderate, though jobbers are 
finding some buyers, and selling some 
carload lots. The market was steady 
last week. Quotation, June 16, hominy 
feed, $43@45 ton. 


Milwaukee——Hominy feed is unchanged 
but considerably easier. Demand has 
lightened up in the last 10 days. Pro- 
duction has fallen off. Demand for all 
corn products has been reduced recently. 
Quotation, June 16, f.o.b., Milwaukee, 
$40@41 ton. 


Boston—A dull market for hominy 
feed prevailed last week, with offerings 
for shipment limited and prices prac- 
tically unchanged. Shippers offered feed 
in 100-lb sacks, June 16, at $46.50@47 
ton, Boston points. 

Baltimore-—Hominy feed, or yellow 
corn feed meal, was lower and hard to 
move last week. Stocks were good and 
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offerings pressing. The prodict closed 
with sellers at $42.50 per ton in 100-lb 
sacks, for either prompt or forward ship- 
ment. 

Buffalo.—White hominy feed strength- 
ened a bit during the past week and at 
the close was quoted at $44.50 ton. Yel- 
low hominy continues in a tight position, 
with few offerings, and on June 16 was 
quoted at $45.50 ton. 

Philadelphia—Hominy feed is quiet 
and again easier. Offerings are moderate 
but ample. Quotation, June 16, in 100-lb 
sacks, $45 ton. 

Evansville-—Demand for hominy feed 
remained good last week, but not as 
urgent as during the previous 60 days, 
with not much feed available for pur- 
chase. Quotation, June 16, f.o.b., Evans- 
ville, $43@45 ton. 


BREWERS’ DRIED GRAINS 


Chicago.—Offerings of brewers’ dried 
grains continue light, and consequently 
trading is also moderate. On June 16, 
they were quoted at $33@34 ton, Chi- 
cago. 

Milwaukee.—Business is slow for 
brewers’ dried grains which are easier, 
and top limits dropped 50c last week. 
Buyers are holding off, figuring on a 
break in the market but with production 
falling off, there is said to be little likeli- 
hood of a break. Stocks of brew are 
good and unless a heavy demand devel- 
ops during the summer, there will not 
be a great deal of activity in the market. 
Quotation, June 16, f.o.b., Milwaukee, 
$33@33.50 ton. 


GLUTEN MEAL 


Buffalo—Resellers are offering gluten 
feed for June shipment at $1@2 premium 
over mills. Production of the local mills 
for June and July already has been ab- 
sorbed. There are a few scattered offer- 
ings at 50c ton premium for August 
shipment and $1 for September ship- 
ment. On June 16 gluten feed was 
quoted at $45.50 ton. 

Philadelphia.—Gluten feed is largely 
nominal with business mostly for Sep- 
tember shipment. Quotations, June 16: 
$42.10 ton in bulk and $44.80 in 100-lb 
sacks. 

Milwaukee.—Gluten feed is sold up to 
Oct. 1, and manufacturers are regulating 
their product in accordance. Prices are 
practically nominal. Gluten meal is easier 
and unchanged. Quotations, June 16, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee: gluten feed, $39.20 
ton; gluten meal, $60.70. 

Boston—Gluten meal ruled quiet last 
week. On June 16 shippers nominally 
quoted it at $67.60 ton, in 100-lb sacks, 
Boston points, for July shipment only. 
Offerings were limited, with little inter- 
est shown in the situation by the local 
trade. 


Baltimore.—Gluten feed was _ steady 
and slow last week, under good holdings 
and light offerings, closing unchanged at 
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$45.60 ton in 100-lb sacks for deferred 
shipment. Gluten meal also was steady 
and quiet, under liberal supplies and 
small offerings, closing unchanged at 
$67.60 ton in 100-lb sacks for deferred 
shipment. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—Dried buttermilk demand is 
holding fairly steady, but some dealers 
report prices a shade easier. Shipping 
directions are fair. On June 16, it was 
quoted at 6@7c lb, Chicago, in car lots, 
and 7c 1.c.l. 


Kansas City.—Quotations on dried but- 
termilk are unchanged. Prices, June 16, 
Kansas City: car lots, 6%c Ib; l.c.l., 7c. 


St. Paul.—There is little change to re- 
port in dried buttermilk, the market still 
suffering from overproduction. Mixed 
feed buyers are well stocked and are 
holding aloof. Dried buttermilk is quot- 
ed at 614@7c lb, being unchanged from 
a week ago. 


SCREENINGS 


Winnipeg.—Demand for screenings is 
still very good, but supplies continue 
small and prices show no change. On 
June 16, shut-offs were $15 ton and re- 
cleaned screenings $30. 

Minneapolis.—Not much trade is being 
done in the screenings market. Offer- 
ings, however, are not particularly heavy. 
Buyers seem to be shy of the compara- 
tively high prices. Screenings are quot- 
ed from $14 to $24 ton. 


Buffalo—The market in screenings 
continues unchanged. A limited supply 
and a heavy demand account for unset- 
tled prices that make quotations guess- 
work, 


REGROUND OAT FEED 


Boston—Reground oat hulls were 
quoted, June 16, at $36 ton. 


ALFALFA MEAL 


St. Louis—New crop No. 2 alfalfa 
meal in secondhand sacks was held at 
$27 ton on June 16; No. 1, in new sacks, 
at $31; choice, in new sacks, at $33.50, 
June shipment. 


Toronto.—Last week saw another re- 
duction of 20c bbl in rolled oats. Cereal 
mills seem to be doing little business 
even with the reduced prices, although 
there is a certain amount of package 
goods moving. They report sales slow. 
Quotations, June 16: rolled oats $7.90 
bbl, in 90-lb jute bags, mixed cars, less 
10c for cash, and $7.40, in straight cars, 
on track; oatmeal, in 98-lb jute bags, 10 
per cent over rolled oats. 

Winnipeg—A_ sprinkling of export 
business has been done in oatmeal and 
rolled oats and the domestic demand is 


fair, but generally speaking the market 
for these commodities is indifferent. 
Steady prices rule. Quotations, June 16: 
rolled oats in 80-lb bags $3.70, and oat- 
meal in 98-lb bags 25 per cent over 
rolled oats. 


Montreal.—Business in rolled oats is 
fair. Quotation, June 15, $3.85 per 90 
lbs. 


Philadelphia.—Oatmeal is in moderate 
request and values are steadily main- 
tained under small supplies. Quotations, 
June 16, ground, $4.67 per 100-lb jute 
sack; rolled, $4.27 in 90-lb jute sack. 


Buffalo.—Rolled oats continue strong, 
with prices firm and unchanged. Quota- 
tions, June 16: 90’s, Buffalo $4.33, Roch- 
ester $4.38. 


Chicago.—The high prices of oat prod- 
ucts are restricting business, and conse- 
quently mills are operating lightly. On 
June 16, rolled oats were quoted at $3.50 
per 90-lb sack, and oatmeal $3.90 per 
100 Ibs. 


Boston—A quiet demand exists for 
rolled oatmeal. The market held higher, 


on June 16, at $4.10, cut and ground be- 
ing quoted at $4.50, all in 90-lb sacks. 


Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on June 19 at $3.76 per 90 lbs. 





Milwaukee—Rye flour broke again 
last week on the drop in the cash rye 
market and at the close all kinds were 
off 10c except pure dark. The latter 
gained 25c. A hand-to-mouth buying 
policy continues to be followed by ‘the 
trade, who will not buy any further 
ahead than they need to now, due to the 
proximity of the new crop season. One 
representative sold a car of rye flour 
here last week but characterized the sale 
as an accident. Quotations, June 16: 
fancy white patents $7.15@7.30 bbl, light 
$6.80@6.95, medium $6.50@6.65, pure 
dark $5.10@5.25, rye meal $5.75@5.90.. 


Minneapolis—Except for that going 
to the mixed car trade, little rye flour is 
being sold. The opinion seems to be 
that this condition will continue for the 
remainder of this season. Some men in 
the trade are of the view that compara- 
tively high prices will prevail during the 
coming year on account of the condition 
of the rye crop. Pure white rye is held 
at $7@7.10 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 


Minneapolis, pure medium $6.50@6.90° 


and pure dark $4.90@5.25. 

Five northwestern rye mills last week 
made 11,628 bbls flour, compared with 
8,367 in the previous week. 


Chicago.—A little more activity was 
noticeable in rye flour last week, but 
sales were mostly in single car lots. 
Some users are getting a little low on 
supplies, but are not booking ahead at 
all, only taking on flour as needed. Most 
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sales were for immediate and near-by 
shipments. Production totaled 1,409 bbls 
last week, compared with 2,000 the pre- 
vious week. On June 16, white was 
quoted at $7@7.40 bbl, jute, mediym 
$6.50@6.75, dark $4.75@5.20. 
Duluth.—With trade continuing 
show only light buying interest the gen. 
eral market situation showed no particy. 
lar change last week. A few scattered 
buying orders at the market basis resy}t. 
ed in the mill taking on a small mixeg 
car trade with outside buyers, in addi. 
tion to supplying the local working re 
quirements. Quotations, f.o.b., mill, June 
16, in 98-lb cottons: pure white, $795 
bbl; No. 2 straight, $6.65; No. 3 dark 
$4.30; No. 5 blend, $6.85; No. 8 rye, 
$6.10. ; 


Indianapolis.—Improvement was noted 
in purchases of rye flour last week. This, 
in fact, is the first really encouraging 
week the trade has had for months, 
Sales were not large, however. Quota- 
tions, June 16: white $6.75@7.25 bbl, 
jute, medium $6.50@6.75 and dark $4.50 
@A.75. 

St, Lowis.—Rye flour prices, in car 
lots, jutes, June 16: fancy white patent 
$7.15 bbl, straights $6.75, pure dark $5.75, 
extra heavy dark $5.65, rye meal $5.65. 


New York.—There was very little in- 
terest in rye flour last week. Some early 
sales were reported at 20@30c below mill 
quotations, although these were not in 
large lots. Quotation on white patent 
flour, in jutes, $6.60@6.80 bbl. 


Pittsburgh.—A fair sized business was 
noted in the sale of rye flour last week, 
with the small lot buyer much in evi- 
dence. Prices were firm and showed 
slight change. Quotations, June 16: pure 
white, $7.25@7.75; medium, $6.25@6.75; 
dark, $4.75@5.25, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 


Boston. — Considerably lower prices 
were quoted on rye flour last week, with 
a quiet demand noted for all grades. 
Rye meal and pure dark rye were also 
lower and in slow demand. Quotations, 
June 16: choice white patent rye flour, 
$7.60@7.75 bbl; standard patents, $7.25 
@7.40; medium light straights, $7.05@ 
7.20; medium dark straights, $6.55@6.60; 
rye meal, $6.15@6.30; pure dark rye, 
$5.40@5.55. 

Philadelphia.—Rye flour is in small 
supply and firmer. Quotations, June 16, 
in 140-lb jute sacks: white $7.65@7.90 
bbl; medium, $6.50@7; dark, $5@5.50. 


Baltimore.—Rye flour last week, with 
the new crop grain dropping so rapidly, 
was lower and neglected, with mills 
anxious for business but with buyers 
showing no interest. Quotations, June 
16, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons: pure 
top white patent $7.35@7.60, straight 
$6.25@6.50 and dark $4.75@5. 


Buffalo—tThere was no change in the 
rye flour market during the past week. 
Although prices dropped another 10c bbl 
there was little business reported. 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—Cash wheat trading basis 
was unchanged last week, and there was 
a steady outflow of wheat in _ store. 
Springs especially moved, and a fair 
amount of hard winters also. Local and 
outside mills took fair amounts. The 
receipts last week were light, and these 
were picked up daily. Trading basis, 
June 16: No. 1 red 30@&38c over July, 
No, 2 red 25@380c over, No. 3 red 20@ 
5c over; No. 1 hard 51%,@71¢ over, No. 
2 hard 4@5c over, No. 3 hard 2@38c 
over; No. 1 dark northern 2@8c over, 
No. 2 dark northern 1@2c over, No. 1 
northern July price to 2c over. Sales 
made late in the week: No. 2 hard $1.42 
@143 bu; No. 2 mixed $1.421,@1.50; 
No. 1 northern $1.381,@1.39%4. 

Minneapolis.—Wheat receipts have de- 
creased recently. They have been re- 
markably heavy throughout the year, but 
the country movement has about let up 
now. A little more interest has been 
shown recently in high protein offerings. 
Chief demand is still for 11.50 to 12.50 
per cent, however. At times last week, 
this quality brought lc bu more than in 
the previous week. Premiums on higher 
test wheat are gradually declining as the 
movement of new winter wheat ap- 
proaches. No. 1 hard spring wheat is 
priced at 4@22c bu over July for 12.50 
per cent protein and under; No. 1 dark 
northern, 83@22c over; No. 1 northern, 
2@22¢ over. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending June 16 
was $1.37%,@1.764%4, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.36%,@1.764%. No. 1 dark closed 
June 19 at $1.361%4,@1.744%, and No. 1 
northern $1.35144@1.74%,. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending June 16 
was $1.1934,@1.38%, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.18°4@1.80%. No. 1 amber closed on 
June 19 at $1.1734@1.81%, and No. 1 
durum at $1.1634@1.23%. 

Based on the close, June 19, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.20 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.18; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.24, No. 1 northern $1.22; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.18, No. 1 northern $1.16; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.07, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.05. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1927, to June 16, 
1928, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 





Minneapolis ..105,301 67,672 91,615 90,102 
uluth ...... 109,656 42,050 64,462 103,397 
Totals ..... 214,957 109,722 156,077 193,499 


Winnipeg—Demand for low grade 
wheat has continued unabated, but the 
aggregate of business has been small be- 
cause of the difficulty in mustering de- 
cent sized lots of these grades. Import- 
ers continue to ignore No. 3 northern. 
Shippers are continuing their policy of 
not moving wheat from the Head of the 
Lakes until it has been sold, and with 
export demand very slow the movement 
on the Great Lakes is very light. Very 
low rates exist to Montreal and to lake 
ports. Stocks in terminal elevators re- 
main heavy. Fort William price for No. 
northern wheat, June 16, was $1.383%, 
u. 

Duluth.—Due to dull flour trade, mill 
buyers took on spring wheat supplies 
lightly and the market on the whole 
tended to quietness last week. Offerings 
were taken slowly. Top premiums were 
lifted 1@2c on June 16. There was light 
shipping and eastern inquiry. Prices, 
June 16: No. 1 dark, $1.383,@1.78%, bu; 
No. 2 dark, $1.86%, @1.76%, ; No. 8 dark, 
$1.343,@1.72%,; No. 1 northern, $1.36%, 
@1.71%,. Small offerings and trade in 
winter grades. No. 1 dark hard Mon- 
tana closed at $1.343%,@1.56%,; No. 2 
hard winter, $1.33%,@1.443%,. Elevators 
absorbed export grades of durum. Mill 
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type sold slowly, buyers showing no 
anxiety to cover supplies. However, 
they quietly absorbed stocks offered 
practically each day. Top premium for 
the amber and mixed was quoted 20c 
over our July, but sales were made at 
better prices. No. 1 durum quoted 1l5c 
over the July. Daily closing prices of 
durum wheat, in cents per bushel: 

Amber durum——, -—Durum— 
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June No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
9... 188% @151% 132% @151% 146% 146% 
11... 131% @149% 130% @149% 144% 144% 
12... 129% @147% 128% @147% 142% 142% 
13... 128 @146 127 @146 141 141 

14... 128% @146% 127% @146% 141% 141% 
15... 127% @145% 126% @145% 140% 140% 
16. 126% @144% 125% @144% 139% 139% 


Kansas City.—Cash wheat declined 
slightly last week, but premiums on high 
protein offerings continue firm. Demand 
from mills for the better grades is fair, 
with offerings small. Quotations, June 
16: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.41@1.88, No. 2 
$1.40@1.87, No. 3 $1.36@1.84, No. 4 
$1.83@1.75; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.56@ 
1.61, No. 2 $1.54@1.59, No. 3 $1.44@1.51, 
No. 4 $1.39@1.46. 

St. Lowis—There was a marked decline 
in soft wheat prices early last week, but 
later a better feeling prevailed, with a 
little demand for good grades and the 
most suitable milling qualities of No. 3 
red, but anything not good enough for 
mill buyers was not wanted except on a 
new-crop mixing basis of prices. Hard 
wheat also showed a decline on the week. 
Only a few cars were offered, and de- 
mand was quiet. Receipts last week 
were 154 cars, against 96 in the previous 
week. Cash prices, June 16: No. 2 red 
$1.77 bu, No. 3 red $1.70, No. 2 hard 
$1.49. 

Toledo.—Receipts continue light, only 
a few cars a day, some days only two 
or three cars. The bid for No. 2 red 
wheat, Toledo rate points (taking 2814c 
rate to New York), on June 15, was 
$1.68, or 30¢c over Chicago July, which 
premium has held for some time. 

Indianapolis.—Little of note occurred 
last week in wheat. Prices are just a 
trifle higher than they were, but demand 
is not good. Millers are confining their 
purchases to immediate needs, and this 
likely will continue to be the rule for the 
remainder of the present crop year. Quo- 
tations, in car lots, June 16: No. 2 red 
$1.69@1.71 bu, No. 2 hard $1.38@1.40. 
Mills and grain elevators are paying 
$1.55 for No. 2 wheat in wagon lots, de- 
livered. 

Milwaukee.—The slump in cash wheat 
pulled values down in Milwaukee last 
week. Wheat influenced all other grains 
to go lower except barley which held 
unchanged. Buyers here were taking 
soft varieties in good quantities, but the 
receipts are very light in the market. 
Trading was off compared to previous 
weeks. Closing quotations, June 16: No. 
1 hard winter, $1.48@1.45 bu; No. 1 red 
winter, $1.62@1.68; No. 1 mixed, $1.36 
@1.40, and No. 1 durum, $1.25@1.26. 

Nashville——Notwithstanding abnormal 
conditions in the wheat market, mills are 
apparently getting along very well. 
Movement of wheat in May has been 
larger than at the same time last year. 
The market continued somewhat erratic 
last week, on downward scale. No. 2 red 
wheat, with bill, June 16, was quoted at 
$1.83@1.85 bu at Nashville. 

Seattle——Wheat trading was very in- 
active last week, holders showing no dis- 
position to sell the small remaining per- 
centage of the crop in face of the heavy 
decline in prices. Neither exporters nor 
millers were in the market, excepting to 
a limited degree. 

San Francisco.—Wheat demand is slow 
and mills are delaying buying. Quota- 
tions, June 15, basis 100 lbs, bulk, de- 
livered San Francisco: No. 1 hard white, 
federal] grades, $2.25 bu; feed, $2.20. 

Portland.—A few small lots of wheat, 
particularly red varieties, were bought, 
but aside from this, old wheat trading 
was dull last week. Little interest was 
shown by either buyers or sellers in the 
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new crop. Cash wheat quotations at the 
Merchants’ Exchange, June 16: Big Bend 
blue-stem, $1.48 bu; soft white and west- 
ern white, $1.40; northern spring and 
western red, $1.82; hard winter, $1.31. 


Ogden.—Very light receipts of wheat 
were reported by Ogden millers and the 
Ogden Grain Exchange last week, daily 
receipts averaging 10 carloads. Quota- 
tions, June 16: No. 2 dark hard, $1.43 
@1.59 bu, No. 2 hard winter, $1.23@1.43, 
No. 2 soft white, $1.49@1.64; No. 2 
northern spring, $1.72@1.81, milling-in- 
transit billing, freight paid to Ogden. 


Atlanta.—The wheat movement con- 
tinues very light, as a majority of the 
soft wheat flour mills in the: Southeast 
are not operating at more than about 
one half capacity and seem to have 
ample wheat in reserve to fill their pres- 
ent needs on this basis. The new crop 
is being threshed in the Southeast, and 
indications are that there will be a fairly 
active movement of new wheat to the 
mills within the next two or three weeks. 
Most millers are looking for a consider- 
able improvement in flour purchases 
during July. Prices are holding com- 
paratively firm. No. 2 red wheat, with 
bill, quoted at $2.06 bu, f.o.b., Atlanta. 


Buffalo—-There was little business in 
wheat passing in the local market last 
week. On June 16 No. 1 dark northern 
12 per cent protein was offered at 
$1.52%, bu, ci.f., Buffalo, and 12.5 per 
cent protein at $1.60%,. Rail receipts 
for the week were limited to one car. 


New York.—Price changes were held 
within narrow limits, with the general 
downward trend based upon improved 
weather and crop reports. Export de- 
mand was moderate. Cash grain quo- 
tations, June 16: No. 2 red, c.if., do- 
mestic, $1.7914; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., 
domestic, $1.57144; No. 2 hard winter, 
f.o.b., export, $1.564%; No. 1 northern 
Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., export, 
$1.58%; No. 2 amber durum, c.i.f., do- 
mestic, $1.4114. 


Baltimore.—In the absence of bids or 
offerings, there was no market for wheat 
here on June 16. Cash wheat fluctuated 
between $1.69, and $1.71 during the 
early part of last week, and a few trades 
were made in July at $1.50 down to 
$1.46, but there was no market at the 
close. Export demand was nil and 
stocks, three times more Canadian than 
domestic, showed a decrease of 34,000 
bus. July wheat has been selling at 6c 
over Chicago September. Quotations will 
be re-established on the movement of 
the new crop, if not before. Exports last 
week were 96,890 bus, all Canadian. Re- 
ceipts of Canadian wheat last week were 
94,746 bus; stock, 419,423. 


Toronto.—Sales of Canadian spring 
wheat for export are reported to be 
rather limited in. total quantity, though 
some days show better results than oth- 
ers. The domestic market is fairly ac- 
tive, but stocks in all positions are so 
heavy that prices are sagging from time 
to time. With a total visible of Cana- 
dian spring wheat on this side of the 
Atlantic of over 100,000,000 bus, or near- 
ly double that of a year ago, there is not 
much encouragement to look for any 
substantial rise in prices and they may 
very easily go still lower if present crop 
conditions hold. Compared with a week 
ago prices at bay ports are 414c lower. 
Quotations, June 16: No. 2 northern 
$1.41%, bu, track, bay ports; No. 3, 
$1.33Y,. Very little Ontario soft winter 
wheat is coming from the farms and 
stocks in store are unusually light. It 
would seem that the old crop is about 
cleaned up. New grain will not be of- 
fered before August. Car lots of mill- 
ing quality red or white available at 
country points are worth around $1.60 
bu, f.o.b; wagon lots at mill doors, $1.55 
bu. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending June 16, and the 
closing prices on June 18, respectively: 
No. 3 white oats, 61%,@67%c, 6385%@ 
6644c; No. 2 rye, $1.22@1.28, $1.22%@ 
1.25%; barley, 84@96c, 86@96c. 

Duluth—A few cars of oats held at 
diversion points were offered local buy- 
ers last week, but failed to attract. 
Stocks increased lightly. No. 3 white, on 
track, was quoted at 2c under to 7c over 


the Chicago July, closing, June 16, at 


553,,@60%c bu. The barley trade was 
small and averaged high, indicating that 
offerings ran to the malting type. There 
was good demand for top quality, but 
the feeding type was slower, with fair 
bidding for hold cars at diversion points. 
The closing range was 84@93c bu. The 
cash rye market was quiet, due to re- 
stricted movement and scanty offerings. 
Futures were also quiet and the market 
undertone was firmer. Spot No. 1 and 
No. 2 advanced Ic on the top range, 
closing, June 16, at July to 3c over. The 
seaboard reported foreigners coming in 
again, but there was no evidence of ex- 
port interest here. 


Milwaukee.—Barley maintains an in- 
dependent position in the cash grain 
market, and while cash wheat pulled the 
others down last week, barley held firm 
and unchanged. Rye closed 5%,c¢ bu off 
and oats lost %4c. A good demand pre- 
vailed here last week for the coarse 
grains, with the buyers wanting heavy 
barley and oats. Offerings continue to 
be light and rye offerings are very scarce 
in this market. Closing quotations, June 
16: No. 2 rye, $1.28@1.29 bu; No. 38 
white oats, 64@71c; malting barley, 97c 
@$1.07 bu. 


Chicago.—Cash oats are steady and 
unchanged, with the light receipts being 
cleaned up daily. On June 16 No. 2 
white were quoted at 69@70c bu, No. 8 
white 683@6914c, No. 4 white 57@66c. 
Cash rye basis was up a little. Receipts 
consisted of only a few cars, and they 
were disposed of easily. No. 2 was 
quoted at $1.24@1.25 bu. 


Indianapolis—A better demand for 
oats last week caused considerable bid- 
ding in the local market, with the result 
that prices rose a couple of cents and the 
market closed June 16 with strong tend- 
encies. Demand seems general. Quota- 
tions, car lots, June 14: No. 2 white, 
674,@68'2c bu; No. 3 white, 66@67c. 


Pittsburgh—tThe market for oats was 
somewhat improved last week and buy- 
ing was more free, although the bulk of 
the business was of the small lot variety. 
Offerings were liberal. Quotations, June 
16: No. 2 white 76@77c bu, No. 3 white 
73@T5c. 


Buffalo—Receipts of oats last week 
numbered 49 cars. Only a few of these 
appeared on the market for sale due to 
the fact that most of the arrivals were 
to apply on old contracts. Local stocks 
are very light and sales have been on a 
comparatively excellent basis. 


Boston.—Fancy 40@42-lb oats for 
shipment all-rail were in quiet demand, 
on June 16, with the market lower, at 
87@88c bu; regular 38@40-lb, 84@86c; 
regular 36@38-lb, 82@83c; regular 34@ 
36-Ilb, 81@82c; lake-and-rail, regular 36 
@38-lb, 81@83c. 

San Francisco.—Barley is somewhat 
more active and export interest is in- 
creasing. The crop is continuing to show 
the effects of hot weather. Quotations, 
June 15, basis 100’s, sacked, delivered 
San Francisco: feed, $1.65 bu; grading, 
$1.85; shipping (Marriott), $1.90; ship- 
ping, common, $2; type lots, $2.20. Oats 
are weaker, due to more liberal offerings. 
Quotations, basis 100’s, sacked, delivered 
San Francisco: feed, $2 bu; seed, $2.20. 


Philadelphia.—Oats declined 1c early 
last week, but later recovered 14c of the 
loss and the market closed firm with 
supplies well cleaned up. Quotations, 
June 16: No. 2 white, 7914,@82%4c bu; 
No. 3 white, 764,@781,c. 


Baltimore.—Oats prices, June 16: No. 
2 white, domestic, 7614,@771,c, as to 
weight; No. 3 white, domestic, 1@2c less. 


Winnipeg.—Liquidation of oats was 
the feature of the coarse grain markets 
last week. Supplies are now fairly lib- 
eral and prices in the futures markets 
have come down very considerably. Some 
export business has been done to the 
Continent and a fairly good domestic 
demand exists. Traders say they could 
do business in barley if the offerings 
came out and that market remains 
steady. Demand for rye has been spas- 
modic, and while fair amounts have been 
sold on different days recently, values 
are lower. Germany has been a good 
customer for that grain. Quotations, 
June 16: No. 2 western Canada oats, 
j2'4c bu; barley, 87%4c; rye, $1.15%. 
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Grain Futures—Closing Prices 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT 


Chicago Minneapolis 
June July Sept. July Sept. 
Pr 139% 141% 138 138% 
Bbiccdcce SUE 139% 136% 137 
Badsccee 139% 141% 138% 139% 
| re 138% 140 137% 138% 
TB iceces 136% 139 136% 137% 
| eer 135% 137% 135 136% 
Kansas City St. Louis red 
June July Sept. July Sept. 
BB a cecce 132% ae 8 8 8 ~swere + e8ede 
BBs cvecce 130% | es) Seer Ps 
| Aes 131% SS SS eee 
Bn ccaee 131 Se es ee rr 2 
BS ccoos 130 Sees ee 
BSccccee 129 129% eeeve evees 
Seattle 
July Sept. July Sept. 
June 12..132% 131% June 15..132% 131% 
June 13..132 120% June 16..131% 131% 
June 14..132% 131% June 18..131% 130% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
June July Oct. July Sept. 
eT 139% 137% 127% 127% 
esawes 138% 137% 126 126% 
BOs cuees 38% 138% 126% 127% 
BOoceses 137 137% 125% 126% 
[ee 135% 136% 124% 125% 
Sse sees 133 135 123 124 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
June July Oct. June July 
Beapece 150% 155% 130% 132% 
Besiesoe 150% 156% 133 % 136 
BG. evove 148% 154% 131% 135% 
| are 149% 155% 130% 133% 
Bes awe 148% 1544, ———snweee tee 
eee 145% 151% we lt ws 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
June July Sept. July Sept. 
| eer 104 102% 981% 97% 
ere 101 99% 96% 95% 
BG. caces 101 99% 96% 95% 
BBs cceves 101% 99% 97 95% 
WG wcvcces 102% 99% 97% 95% 
| ee 102% 98% 97% 95 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
June July Sept. July Sept. 
Becvsece 53% 46 54% 43% 
ere 52% 45% 54% 42% 
| errs 52% 45% 54% 42% 
5: 45% 55 42% 
) 46 55% 43% 
5 45% 55% 42% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept July Sept. 
120 121% 115 
118% 120 113% 
119% 121% 113% 
118% 121% 114 
118 120% 113 
117 119% 113% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Sept. July Sept 
231% 234% 233% 
227 229% 229% 
229 231% 231% 
231% 233 232 
231 233% 233% 
22 232 231% 





Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as report- 


ed for the 


week ending June 16, i 


(000's omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments 


1928 1927 


Minneapolis 97 467 96 
Kan. City.. 643 650 1,108 
Chicago ...1,659 1,467 1,178 
New York... 69 21 oe 
Philadelphia 1 11 3 
Boston ..... ae 1 ° 
Baltimore... 10 13 os 
Milwaukee.. 286 377 182 
Dul.-Sup. .. .. 1 19 
Toledo ..... 35 80 1 
Buffalo 501 408 rv 
*Nashville.. 142 85 132 
*Figures for 10 days. 


1928 1927 1 


286 
180 2, 
895 


n bushels 


Stocks 
928 1927 
674 1,099 
615 3,914 
6 105 
43 56 
9 


120 


3,434 
39 


Winter Wheat Leading States 
Estimated winter wheat production of the 
leading winter wheat states in 1928, based 
on condition June 1, compared with the re- 


vised 
average, 


Kansas 
Nebraska 
Oklahoma 
Ohio 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Missouri 
Texas 
Colorado 
Pennsylvania 
Washington 
Michigan 
Oregon 
Idaho 
California 
Montana 
Other states .... 


United States.. 


estimates for 1927 and the 1923-27 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 





1928 1927 1923-27 
157,814 111,283 116,443 
49,243 70,868 44,760 
58,012 33,372 46,240 
8,501 28,980 33,871 
11,669 30,956 40,654 
7,277 27,621 30,057 
16,528 15,580 23,451 
19,656 17,945 19,783 
14,816 16,003 13,928 
17,651 20,165 21,795 
32,034 33,684 24,080 
13,197 19,156 17,607 
17,52 23,400 16,478 
9,690 12,274 10,356 
15,098 13,642 11,785 
11,873 13,750 9,100 
50,666 63,705 63,932 
512,252 552,384. 549,117 


Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 


orted for the week ending June 16, in 
pushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
ee 9401,123 893 755 12,784 6,459 
Kan. City 314 697 406 916 3,162 2,974 
Chicago .... 154 349 204 471 oe ate 
New York..1,806 628 1,1261,346 1,496 2,881 
Philadelphia 121 72 2 203 937 1,228 
Boston ..... 15 2 oe 24 168 209 
Baltimore .. 95 66 97 36 563 1,507 
Milwaukee... 16 132 15 7 one Pr 
Dul.-Sup. 900 5801,586 901138,745 2,812 
Toledo ..... *58 202 135 118 ie ebro 
Buffalo ....1,412 2,414 2,5591,576 10,189 6,231 


tNashville.. 26 17 40 38 101 32 
*Includes 30,240 bus lake receipts. ftFig- 
ures for 10 days. 





Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending June 16, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 206 362 246 240 130 127 
Kansas City... 14 10 4 1 ° 4 
Chicago ...... 93 74 15 20 es oe 
New York .... 159 189 292 119 175 296 
Philadelphia... .. es o¢ e% 1 
Boston ....... 1 se oe 38 8 es 
Baltimore .... 163 xo OE os 74 3 
Milwaukee - 128 110 34 17 ~ ee 
Duluth-Sup. .. 150 60 161 es 93 150 
Buffalo ....... 486 1565 244 60 870 177 
*Nashville ° 1 we ° 


*Figures for 10 days. 





Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending June 16, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 81 40 41 42 142 2,971 
Kansas City... .. 5 ee 2 90 
Chicago ...... 14 18 1 262 se is 
New York.... 624 225 97 60 46 53 


Philadelphia... .. 1 1 1 150 9 
Boston .ccccce vs es ar _ 1 2 
Baltimore .... 26 2 ee s 28 14 
Milwaukee ... 8 31 7 59 * os 
Duluth-Sup. .. 37 165 42 343 546 338 
Buffalo ...... 69 -»- 118 1041,247 633 
*Nashville ... 6 1 o es oe 


*Figures for 10 days. 





Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement 


Russell’s Commercial News_ estimates 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000's omitted): 


Movement, July 1- 


June 2— 1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 
Receipts from farms. .726,000 728,000 571,000 
MERPOTUS wc cccccccccce 140,300 149,000 56,100 
oy: eee Tee 15,500 13,100 14,700 

Stocks on June 2— 

At terminals ........ 52,460 31,115 22,276 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit. 96,340 80,985 47,924 

Week's decrease ..... 2,810 5,470 4,330 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


Stocks of grain in store at above points 
on June 15, in bushels (000’s omitted): 




















Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Ogilvies ........ 1,241 89 28 9. 
Ge He Be. cocceses 4,730 287 35 26 
Cam. Geet casas 2,186 20 21 607 
Sask. Pool 

MO 8 secsvvcs 4,530 53 11 301 

MO. 6 ccsccsce 5,765 154 65 132 
Private elevators 33,246 1,485 535 241 

POURS «4 0:0:0 v:x10 51,698 2,089 695 1,307 
YOOr BO .cccecce 22,048 1,083 534 1,849 
Receipts ........ 6,183 1,282 361 53 
Lake shipments. 5,639 1,648 694 178 
Rail shipments.. 578 27 rae ee 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’'S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. l northern.. 116 Durum ........ 198 
No. 8 northerm.. TOR Meth ..ccicvers 8 
Dk. 1 and 2 n. 28 White spring... 61 
No. 3 northern..8,833 Winter ........ 4 
Ws Beh sa ewe sae SG0. GERGTS ca cccsne 7,316 
Os Bseseavcaes Bve BREVGRe siivsee 33,246 
a EE ee 219 
Weed vccccccece 63 ZOtM) .nccece 51,698 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
Mo, § G. W.. | ee 235 
Me. 3 Cc. W.. SS PeRvete 220i. vs 1,485 
ee. eee 10 
5 PORE cv cas eee. 176 Potal. ..0:. sss 2,089 
Bee eee 26 


United States—Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending June 
16, 1928, and June 18, 1927, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Canadian 
~-American— -—In bond— 
June 16 June 18 June 16 June 18 


1928 1927 1928 1927 
Weems coccse 45,002 23,806 9,400 9,861 
BG vadiiecas 2,603 1,358 221 447 
CD Scccaene 21,975 34,880 jee tas 
Barley ...... 2,395 1,570 550 185 
GS cccctces 5,298 18,984 320 36 
Flaxseed .... 818 1,467 11 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on June 16 (figures for 
the corresponding date of last year shown in 
parentheses): wheat, 2,269,000 (745,000) bus; 
rye, 487,000 (882,000); corn, 1,664,000 (1,- 
360,000); barley, 52,000 (13,000); oats, 138,- 
000 (1,334,000). 





Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks ~ 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending June 16, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis 195 174 433 585 519 4,898 
Kan. City... 26 45 12 43 eve 271 
Chicago .... 466 596 554 284 ee e809 
New York.. 162 338 . 157 218 746 


Philadelphia 30 42 17 28 56 
Boston 35 ee ee 
Baltimore .. 9 19 oe 28 ° 99 


Milwaukee.. 82 313 67 378 jae TT 
Duluth-Sup. 14 6 76 «#619 6 2,702 
Toledo ..... 29 71 4 49 TT eee 
Buffalo .... 422 139 -» 186 1,162 2,695 
*Nashville.. 89 67 77 71 3 118 


*Figures for 10 days. 





Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 

flour in the principal distributing centers 

for the week ending June 16, in barrels 

(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 

7 206 oe ee 


Minneapolis .. 4 233 

Kansas City... 13 11 135 153 

Chicago ...... 199 190 108 136 e° es 
New York .... 194 180 65 48 287 325 
Philadelphia . 37 41 32 35 94 107 
Boston ....... 31 22 1 ee ee o* 
Baltimore .... 18 24 ee 12 
Milwaukee ... 75 56 2 9 ee es 
Duluth-Sup. .. 101 111 125 115 156 134 
*Nashville ee ee 41 32 


*Figures for 10 days. 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 
The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 
Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 


-—Week ending——, July 1, 1927, to 


June 9 June 2 June 9, 1928 
SE.00G «ss avese 77,000 
Imports into bonded mills for grinding 


into flour for export, bus: 
-— Week ending——, 

June 9 June 2 

369,000 442,000 


July 1, 1927, to 
June 9, 1928 
15,909,000 





Russell’s Flour Production and Movement 


Russell’s Commercial News estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 

Production— 1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 
Week ending June 2. 1,890 1,946 1,993 
Previous week ....... 2,186 2,306 2,108 
Production July 1- 

TORS BS wcccvsccives 118,292 120,570 117,284 

Imports— 

July 1-June 2........ 4 3 17 

Exports— 

Week ending June 2.. 100 300 153 
Previous week ....... 240 250 163 
July 1-June 2 ....... 12,100 12,600 8,995 





Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending June 16, in tons, with comparisons: 


--Receipts— -Shipments— 
1 


928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis ... 470 629 12,966 9,892 
Kansas City... 940 980 4,040 2,980 
Philadelphia .. 220 180 oss eve 
BOsteR .cccccs 20 eee 
Baltimore ..... 210 218 oe owe 
Milwaukee .... 2 2 2 2 





Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 


Week ending 





July 1 to 








ree r 
Wheat to— June 9,’28 June il, '27 June 2, '28 June 9,’28 June 11, ’27 
BE hdc cbeteedendtti een. Suthhe.?..) ) Seen 256,000 10,469,000 9,327,000 
United Kingdom ....... 35,000 157,000 71,000 35,691,000 37,663,000 
Other Europe .......... 448,000 509,000 572,000 44,946,000 61,321,000 
CRROGR sch es ceccntcte  beeess . .* “exeeas. + eee 39,010,000 23,902,000 
Re OOMUIOTES cecccsee canees 2,000 9,000 11,038,000 18,185,000 
| PPP POT TT Tre 483,000 668,000 908,000 141,154,000 150,398,000 
Wheat flour, United States 
and Canada, in transit.. *138,000 143,000 122,000 14,735,000 16,087,000 
METER CET EY COP L 146,000 211,000 236,000 34,913,000 16,272,000 
GeO ria 50s ckwincr dbvadesck 79,000 94,000 203,000 17,421,000 16,960,000 
DORE. 6 échassocuscecusneerees  .c6ehes 9,000 31,000 5,649,000 8,250,000 
eee Ss oC re hey ee ea 440,000 188,000 165,000 23,453,000 18,941,000 


*Including via Pacific ports: 


wheat, 38,000 bus; flour, 35,500 bbls. 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 


Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on June 9, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King. 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held j, 
the United States and Canada, with com. 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Changes 


Week from Totals 
ending pre- June 1} 
Wheat— June 9 vious week 1997 
United States*... 48,835 —1,546 26,36) 
United Statesft... 1,792 —287 = 2,193 
CamaGe oescceees 108,010 —4,044 52.577 
Totals ........ 158,637 —5,877 81,061 
United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 
TOCA cccccecses $65,200 +300 74,309 
American and United Kingdom 
supply— 
Totals .......... 228,887 —5,577 155,361 


CORN—United States and Canada— 
OCBIS vecccccces 25,198 —2,356 33,942 
OATS—United States and Canada— 
OtAIS nc ccccccce 15,096 —1,919 
*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 
Rocky Mountains. {tContinent excluded. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 
plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 


28,235 


————United States 

East Pacific 
of Rockies Coast 
23,544,000 1,972,000 
36,104,000 1,429,000 
+ 67,273,000 4,635,000 
Oct. 1 .....- 84,630,000 4,125,000 
Nov. 1 ..... 95,061,000 3,928,000 
Dec. 1 ..... 96,468,000 3,545,000 


1928— 
Jan. 1 90,506,000 3,830,000 
Feb. 1 82,368,000 2,803,000 
March 1 ... 74,260,000 3,689,000 
April 1 .... 69,939,000 3,281,000 

63,625,000 2,559,000 


2,079,000 
1,792,000 


Totals, U. 8S. 
and Canada 
both coasts 
74,763,000 
81,770,000 
100,172,000 
111,713,000 
185,425,000 
221,022,000 





~ 


1927— 
July 1 ..... 
Aug. 1 .oee 
Sept. 1 


Totals 
25,516,000 
37,533,000 
71,908,000 
88,755,000 
98,989,000 

100,013,000 





94,336,000 
85,171,000 
77,949,000 
73,220,000 
66,184,000 


- 50,381,000 
+ 48,835,000 


52,460,000 
50,627,000 
U. King- 
dom and 
afloat* 
60,800,000 
54,300,000 
54,000,000 
59,600,000 
65,000,000 
65,900,000 


June 9 


1927— 
July 1.... 
AOS. 2 coer 
Sept. 1.... 28,264,000 
Oct. 1 .... 22,958,000 
- 86,436,000 
+ 121,009,000 


Jam. 1... 147,506,000 
- 152,560,000 
- 152,760,000 
- 143,919,000 
May 1....129,552,000 
Week ending— 
June 2 ....112,054,000 
June 9 ....108,010,000 
*Broomhall. 
Total American, 
visible supply: 
1927-28— 
July 1 ....135,563,000 
Aug. 1 ...128,647,000 
Sept. 1 ...154,172,000 
Oct. 1 ....171,3138,000 
Nov. 1....250,425,000 
Dec, 1 ....286,922,000 
Jan. 1 ....295,042,000 
Feb. 1 ....303,031,000 


United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United 
States, as compiled by the secretary of the 


Canada 
49,247,000 
44,237,000 


241,842,000 
237,731,000 
230,709,000 
217,139,000 
195,736,000 


53,200,000 
65,300,000 
77,600,000 
77,500,000 
75,100,000 


164,514,000 
158,637,000 


64,900,000 
65,200,000 


Canadian and British 


1928— 
Mch. 1....308,309,000 
April 1... .294,639,000 
May 1....270,836,000 
Week ending— 
June 2....229,414,000 
June 9....223,837,000 

















Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000's 
omitted), of date June 16: 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore .. 143 101 50 3 1 
Boston ..... oes ees 5 1 see 
Buffalo ..... 3,367 1,906 802 1,086 529 
Afloat .... 401 152 75 ees eee 
Chicago ....5,271 9,003 2,990 538 102 
Detroit ..... 193 36 52 8 8 
Duluth - 13,745 5 6 546 93 
Galveston 425 1 ose 7 eee 
Indianapolis. 114 1,133 18 er eee 
Kan. City...3,134 2,420 eee 91 an 
Milwaukee... 12 1,198 136 5 22 
. Serre 12,784 674 519 142 130 
N. Orleans... 212 113 38 7 eee 
New York.. 89 7 228 8 6 
Fort Worth. 485 177 30 3 4 
Omaha ..... 571 1,746 33 e 3 
Peoria ...... else 110 38 eee 
Philadelphia 102 38 52 150 
Sioux City.. 89 134 13 oa 
St. Joseph.. 173 403 6 
St. Louis.... 637 932 36 3 58 
Toledo ..... 870 31 52 5 
Wichita .... 739 4 ose ge0 eee 
Canals ..... 168 33 eee Smo 32 
Lakes ...... 42 ove . 
Totals ...43,770 20,324 5,159 2,598 1,001 
Last year. .22,774 32,953 18,498 1,556 781 
CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Decreases—Wheat, 3,319,000 bus; oats, 
978,000; corn, 2,913,000; rye, 220,000; bar- 


ley, 315,000. 





Fl d—Receipts, Ship ts and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending June 16, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 79 45 69 15 544 630 
Chicago 10 9 ee os es . 
New York ... 51 
Duluth-Sup. .. *27 
Buffalo 5 ee ée 
*Mill receipts not included. 





20 61 27 243 937 
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New Orleans—Demand for corn re- 
mained on a fairly active basis last week, 
but buyers were not inclined to enter the 
market in large volume. The export call 
was improved. Shipments to the tropics 
reached a total of 15,145 bus, and 2,565 
sacks corn meal went to the West Indies. 
Quotations, June 14: No. 2 yellow $1.3) 
pu, No. 8 $1.29; No. 2 white $1.31, No. 
3 $1.29 (for export, 6c bu less, sacked) ; 
cream meal, $2.65 per 100 lbs; standard 
meal, $2.55; yellow chops, $2.43; grits, 
$2.65. 

St. Lowis—The corn market showed a 
weak tendency last week, continued liq- 
uidation in futures exerting the principal 
depressing influence. Local trade, mills 
and shipping interests furnished the 
chief outlet, but buying was generally in 
small quantities. Receipts were 350 cars, 
against 188 in the previous week. Cash 
prices, June 16: No. 2 corn $1.041% bu, 
No. 8 corn $1.03@1.034,; No. 1 yellow 
$1.07, No. 2 yellow $1.06@1.061,, No. 3 
yellow $1.04@1.041, No. 4 yellow $1.03, 
No. 5 yellow $1.01@1.02, No. 6 yellow 
98@99%,c; No. 1 white $1.061%, No. 2 
white $1.06. 

Nashville——Local consuming demand 
for corn in the Southeast continued brisk 
last week, and June shipments were sev- 
eral times as large as last year. Grist 
mills continue to make purchases in or- 
der to supply the demand for corn meal, 
which is larger during summer period. 
Commercial corn mills report fair busi- 
ness, some car lots being moved. The 
market was irregular and lower last 
week, Quotations, June 16: No. 2 white 
corn, $1.16@1.17 bu; No. 3 white, $1.15 
@1.16; No. 2 yellow, $1.16@1.17; corn 
meal, 96-lb bags, $2.55@2.65 per 100 Ibs. 


Memphis.—Corn meal is being bought 
only as needed, and demand in this ter- 
ritory is affected adversely by the un- 
satisfactory crop outlook following so 
much rain. Cream was offered, June 16, 
at $4.70@4.90 bbl. Stocks in all hands 
are small, 

Atlanta—As mixed feed mills are op- 
erating on a basis of about one half ca- 
pacity, movement of corn and oats to the 
mills is slow, with some firms buying for 
their current or near future wants, but 
scarcely any advance orders reported. 
Dealers are placing orders for current 
or near future needs only, with a few of 
the larger firms buying up to 30 days. 
Brokers say that everything depends on 
the price situation, and that any ma- 
terial decline in prices would result in 
a more active demand for feeds, and a 
resultant improvement in the demand for 
corn and oats from the mills. Prices 
are unchanged. 


Kansas City—Prices for cash corn are 
about unchanged. Demand is fair. Quo- 
tations, June 16: white corn, No. 2 $1@ 
1.01, No. 8 9914c@$1.00/,, No. 3 981,@ 
99¥4c; yellow corn, No. 2 $1.011,@1.02, 
No. 3 $1.01@1.011%4, No. 4 $1@1.01; 
mixed corn, No. 2 97@98c, No. 3 9614,@ 
97%,c, No. 4 9514@961,.c. 


_ Chicago—Corn goods are not moving 
in any volume. Current sales are mainly 
in less than car lots, with orders of 
larger amounts widely scattered. Corn 
flour was quoted, June 16, at $2.45 per 
100 lbs, corn meal $2.50, cream meal 
$2.50. Cash corn was steady, with a 
good movement, and receipts well taken 
care of. No. 2 mixed was quoted at 
$1.02@1.03 bu, No. 3 mixed $1.00%4, No. 
4 mixed $1@1.01; No. 2 yellow $1.03@ 
1.04, No. 8 yellow $1.024%,@1.03, No. 4 
yellow $1.02, No. 5 yellow 991,c@$1.00%, 
No. 6 yellow 99c@$1; No. 2 white $1.04, 
No. 8 white $1.02%,, No. 4 white $1.00Y, 
@1.01%, No. 5 white 99c@$1, No. 6 
white 98@99c. 


Milwaukee—Cash corn was down 
again last week and closed 1%,@114¢ bu 
lower. Offerings in the market were 
considerably less than the previous week, 
but are still heavy. There is a good 
local and shipping demand for cash corn 
and the movement continues to be satis- 
factory. Closing quotations, June 16: 
No. 8 yellow, $1.03@1.034%, bu; No. 3 
white, $1.021,@1.031% ; No. 8 mixed, $1.01 
@1.02%. Corn meal is holding un- 
changed and firm, but the demand has 
eased up, as with other corn products. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The production is assuming lighter pro- 
portions. On June 16 it was quoted at 
$44 ton, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Minneapolis.—A fairly good demand 
for yellow corn is coming from shippers, 
feeders and the poultry trade. The low- 
er grades are going mostly to mixers. 
No. 2 yellow is priced at Chicago July 
option to Ic over; No. 3 yellow, July to 
le under. Mixed corn is slow at 4@5c 
bu under the prices of the upper grades 
of yellow. No. 2 mixed is quoted at 
8@4c under July; No. 3 mixed, 5@6c 
under. The lower grades are going 
mainly to elevators. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending June 16 
was 98c@$1.02; the closing price on 
June 18 was 994%2c@$1.014%. White corn 
meal was quoted at Minneapolis on June 
19 at $5.70@5.80 per 100 lbs, and yellow 
at $5.60@5.70. 

Indianapolis —While corn closed last 
week end in a firm position the prices 
were under the closing prices of the week 
before and demand is rather poor. 
Feeders are buying their requirements, 
but there is little speculation. Quota- 
tions, car lots, June 16: No. 3 white 981, 
@99'¥,c bu, No. 4 white 9614@981,c, No. 
3 yellow 97@98c, No. 4 yellow 9414@ 
964%,c, No. 3 mixed 9614,@98c, No. 4 
mixed 9414 @96c. 

Evansville.—Evansville’s corn mills are 
working steadily, some on a 24-hour 
schedule. White corn is being obtained 
locally, due to the fact that the outlook 
for a corn crop is so promising that 
farmers are letting go of the old prod 
uct, anticipating a bumper crop this fall. 
Yellow corn, however, is being obtained 
from the West. Business continues 
brisk, demand for all products being 
good. Quotations, June 16: corn, $1.10 
bu; cream corn meal, $2.90 per 100 lbs; 
cracked corn, $2.75. 

Buffalo—Rail receipts of corn last 
week were very light, being limited to 
85 cars. There was a good demand for 
all of the higher grades, with the bulk 
of the business being done in ex-lake 
corn, On June 16 No. 2 yellow corn 
sold at $1.13@1.14% bu, No. 3 yellow 
at $1.13%%. 

Boston.—Granulated yellow corn meal 
was a shade lower, on June 16, with a 
quiet demand at $2.90, bolted yellow 


$2.85, and feeding meal and cracked corn 
$2.45, all in 100-Ib sacks. Corn for ship- 
ment was quiet last week. No. 2 yellow 
for all-rail shipment sold at $1.22@1.23 
bu; No. 3 yellow, $1.21@1.22; lake-and- 
rail, No. 2 yellow, $1.20@1.21; No. 3 yel- 
low, $1.17@1.19. 


Philadelphia.—Corn last week declined 
4c, but at revised figures there is suffi- 
cient demand to absorb the very limited 
offerings. Quotation, June 16, No. 2 yel- 
low, $1.18 bu. Corn goods are quiet and 
easier, with offerings moderate but 
ample. Quotation, June 16, in 100-lb 
sacks, kiln-dried yellow and white meal, 
fancy, $2.90 bu. 


Pittsburgh.—The market for corn was 
only fair last week, with small lot sales 
featuring. Offerings were rather free 
and buyers had a wide choice of grades. 
Quotations, June 16: No. 2 yellow, 
shelled, $1.16@1.17; No. 3 yellow, shelled, 
$1.14@1.15; kiln-dried yellow and white 
meal, fancy, $3.05@3.10 per 100-Ib sacks. 


Baltimore——Corn quotations were 
omitted at the close of last week, owing 
to a lack of offerings or bids. Arrivals 
were 3,929 bus by rail and 5,730 by boat. 
The only sales of record were two par- 
cel lots of southern white at $1.19, de- 
livered. There was no market for con- 
tract grade, but No. 2 yellow, track, do- 
mestic, was quoted at $1.18, or 3@4c 
down from previous week. Cob corn was 
easier and inactive at $5.75@6 bbl. Corn 
meal and hominy, with the season nearly 
over, was weaker and slow at $2.45@2.61 
per 100 lbs. 


San Francisco.—Corn prices remain 
fairly steady, with only a mediocre de- 
mand. Grain interest is, at present, cen- 
tered on barley, and buyers are taking 
on corn only as needed. Quotations, June 
15, basis 100 Ibs, delivered San Fran- 
cisco: No. 2 eastern yellow, $2.22 bu, 
bulk; Egyptian corn, $2.40, sacked; Cali- 
fornia milo, $2.30, sacked; eastern milo, 
No. 2, $2.10, bulk; Kafir, $2.05, bulk. 


Toronto.—Dealers are finding a fairly 
active market for American corn, and 
sales are satisfactory. A reduction in 
prices has helped to improve business. 
The decline for the week amounted to 
34%4c. Quotations, June 16: No. 3 Ameri- 
can yellow corn $1.05 bu, track, bay 
ports. 
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FLAXSEED **82 PRODUCTS | 


Minneapolis.—The linseed meal mar- 
ket was rather quiet last week, although 
a renewal of activity was noted early 
this week. Shipping directions continue 
fair. Meal is priced at $51@51.50 ton, 
about $1 under the price of a week ago. 
Some mills are out of the export mar- 
ket. Cake is quoted at $46.50 ton, f.a.s., 
New York. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis: 


Track To arrive 
WD BB acaaicusiucanes 2.35% $2.32% 
GERO BB id sevesscsvvsticn 2.31% 2.28% 
SUMO TE ceccccecedecese 2.33 2.30% 
SD DD 65-400 68 es SEK OS 2.36 2.33% 
SUMO BS ccccccccccecces 2.35% 2.33% 
TUMO BB cacsccccvcscece 2.32% 2.30% 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1927, 
to June 16, 1928, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


r-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1927-28 1926-27 1927-28 1926-27 





Minneapolis .. 12,431 7,927 8,198 2,036 
Duluth .ssice 7,657 7,652 8,467 5,876 
TOtAIS 2 .ccs 20,088 15,579 16,665 7,912 


Chicago.—The linseed meal market re- 
mains unchanged on prices, but demand 
has slowed up materially. With offer- 
ings light and prices firm, little business 
was transacted last week. On June 16, 
it was quoted at $53.50@54 ton, Chicago. 


Duluth—Rains over the Northwest, 
weakness, and lower Argentine prices 
were the factors in an early selling drive 
that broke local flaxseed quotations sharp 
and wide last week. There was evidence 
that selling had been overdone. Rallies 
came about through a let-up in offerings, 
led by spreading operations between this 
and the Minneapolis market. The re- 
turn extended to 414c, with final quota- 
tions, June 16, recording a net 2c loss 


for September and 3%,¢ for July. The 
cash market continues to hold firm, with 
crushers picking up the most choice of- 
ferings and elevators the ordinary and 
heavy dockage cars. No. 1 spot quoted 
lc bu under to 4c over July. 

Winnipeg.—No change is noted in de- 
mand for linseed cake and meal. Stocks 
are not burdensome and prices ruled 
steady. Quotations, June 16: cake, in 
bags, $48 ton, meal $50. Crushers had 
not shown a real interest in flaxseed, and 
while the market has had a fairly wide 
range, the operations have been largely 
of a speculative character. No. 1 north- 
western flax closed, June 16, at $1.99 bu, 
basis in store, Fort William or Port 
Arthur. 

Toronto.—Linseed meal has declined $2 
ton and business is reported fair at the 
new level. Quotations, June 16: $53 ton, 
in secondhand bags, f.o.b., mill points. 

Kansas City—With demand and of- 
ferings fair, quotations here for linseed 
meal on June 16 were unchanged at 
$56.80 ton. 

Pittsburgh.—Only a small lot business 
featured the linseed meal market last 
week. Buyers were slow to take on of- 
ferings for future needs. There was a 
rather free lot of offerings. Quotation, 
June 16, $55.70 ton. 

Buffalo.—The linseed meal market was 
quieter last week. The local supply re- 
mains good to meet a scattered demand. 
On June 16 crushers were offering 32 
per cent at $51, and 34 per cent at $52, 
for prompt shipment. 

Boston.—Linseed meal held steady last 
week, with offerings lighter. Demand 
was less active. On June 16 Buffalo 
shippers offered 34 per cent meal at $58 
@58.50 ton, in 100-lb sacks, Boston 
points. There was an easier feeling at 
the close of the week, shippers being in- 
clined to make slight concessions in 
prices. 
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I. C. C. HEARING SOON TO BE 
TRANSFERRED TO PORTLAND 


SeattLe, Wasu.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission grain rate hearing 
was largely devoted last week to de- 
mands of Washington, Oregon and Idaho 
wheat growers for lower rates to Pa- 
cific Coast ports, in order to enable them 
to compete with Canada in the wheat 
export trade. Lower Canadian freight 
rates and lower Canadian cost of produc- 
tion depressed prices, they testified, of 
Pacific export wheats, Vancouver, B. C., 
having exported this year 75,000,000 bus 
wheat, compared with about one third 
that amount exported from the Pacific 
Northwest. 

After the conclusion of this testimony 
the Montana export differential wheat 
rate was taken up. Representatives of 
Minneapolis, Duluth and southern Min- 
nesota and Montana mills advocated the 
elimination of the export differential. 
Montana mills further contended for a 
reduction in domestic rates and the Min- 
neapolis Chamber of Commerce demand- 
ed eastbound export rates on the same 
basis as the present westbound export 
rates. 

This case will probably occupy from 
one to two weeks, after which the hear- 
ing will be adjourned to Portland. 

oS 
GULF CONFERENCE DISSOLVED 

Sr. Lovis, Mo.—Manufacturers and 
merchants here were notified, June 14, 
by the Gulf Pacific Line that the Gulf 
Intercoastal Conference, which had been 
in effect for 12 months tinder authority 
of the United States Shipping Board, 
was dissolved at its recent meeting at 
Mobile, Ala. Dissolution resulted when 
one of the member lines insisted on the 
right to establish independent action on 
30 days’ notice so as to meet outside 
competition. The conference previously 
had governed all rates between United 
States gulf ports and points on the Pa- 
cific Coast. St. Louis shippers send mer- 
chandise over this route, connecting at 
New Orleans via the Federal Barge Line 
here. Some members of the conference 
are hopeful of reorganization, it was 
reported. 

oS! 
Ocean Rates 


Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., and by Irving H. Heller, St. 
Louis, in cents per 100 lbs: 

c From 








Montreal 

June- tNew 

To— tNew York July Orleans 
ADOTROOR: 2.00 0008080 22.00 29.00 27.00 
Amsterdam ....... *23.00 22.00 23.00 
eee *23.00 er 23.00 
Avonmouth ........ 19.00 20.00 27.00 
Belfast ..... Poewenea 22.00 22.00 27.00 
ee *30.00 30.00 37.00 
Bordeaux ......... 40.00 sees 30.00 
BFOMON ...cccceces 22.00 22.00 23.00 
ae 19.00 20.00 27.00 
SE, \ 66s e¥ubueee 21.00 20.00 27.00 
Copenhagen ....... *30.00 30.00 35.00 
GP ce bvsedeccasvc 22.00 32.00 27.00 
eb esvenses-eee *30.00 31.00 45.00 
ree 22.00 22.00 27.00 
po eee ree 22.00 23.00 27.00 
Genoa, Naples ..... 42.00 ee 45.00 
GEDEAIEAF 2c ccisece *45.00 eee sede 
GERSON. 2c ciicvvvece 20.00 20.00 25.00 
Gothenburg ........ *30.00 30.00 37.00 
HOMDGPE «20 cccsecs *22.00 22.00 23.00 
MERVES 20 vewodveces 40.00 oom 30.00 
Helsingfors ........ *31.00 31.00 45.00 
SS Perry reer 21.00 21.00 27.00 
BOER . vescrvesvcses 21.00 21.00 27.00 
EMVOTROGE . cca ccsecs 18.00 18.00 25.00 
TREES ccc cvivsvenes 18.00 18.00 25.00 
Londonderry ....... 24.00 27.00 27.00 
PEMEEED wc ccvinecsves *33.00 33.00 42.00 
Manchester ........ 18.00 18.00 25.00 
Marseilles R aeee 35.00 
Newcastle ... . 21.00 27.00 
2 eee ° R 30.00 37.00 
PHGUES 2. csdsvisees , eee 40.00 
Rotterdam ........ *23.00 22.00 23.00 
Southampton ...... 29.00 23.00 27.00 
Stavanger ......... 30.00 30.00 37.00 
a. WORE EEE *35.00 35.00 46.00 
Stockholm ......... *33.00 33.00 42.00 


*Barr Shipping Corporation rate to Am- 
sterdam 21@23c, Antwerp 21@23c, Bergen 
29@30c, Bremen 20@22c, Copenhagen 29@ 
30c, Danzig 26@28c, Gibraltar 35c, Gothen- 
burg 29@30c, Hamburg 18@22c, Helsingfors 
28c, Malmo 30@33c, Oslo 29@30c, Rotterdam 
21@23c, Stettin 28c, Stockholm 30@33c. 

tRates also apply from Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. 

tConference rates, applying also to Mo- 
bile, Galveston and other Gulf ports. 
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FLOUR BRANDS | 











The following list of trademarks, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office on June 12, prior to 
registration, is reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller by Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 
patent and trademark lawyers, Washington, 
D. C. Millers and flour dealers who feel 
that they would be damaged by the regis- 
tration of any of these marks are permitted 
by law to file, within 30 days after publica- 
tion of the marks, a formal notice of oppo- 
sition. 

MARY LOU and girl design; Robinson 
Milling Co., Salina, Kansas; wheat flour. 
Use claimed since on or about March 14, 
1928. 

PULCINELLA; Demartini Macaroni Co., 
Inc., New York and Brooklyn, N. Y; maca- 
roni, Use claimed since Nov, 28, 1916. 


Special Notices 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


June 20, 1923 








AS BOOKKEEPER-CASHIER, SEVERAL 
years’ mill experience, age 32; married, 
Scandinavian; best of references. F. An- 
derson, 403 Eleventh St., Fargo, N. D. 





AS SECOND MILLER, HARD OR SOFT 
wheat mill, 1,000 bbls or over; married; 
can come on 15 days’ notice. Address 
1639, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 











The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is five cents per word; minimum 
charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 2% 
cents per word; minimum charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday, 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—SALESMAN NOW CALLING ON 
the grain and coal dealers, to sell calcu- 
lators; your territory protected. N. C. 
Ensworth, Warren, Pa. 


OHIO REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTED 
We have an opening in our sales 
force for a salesman to represent us 
in central and southern Ohio; to 
the right man, especially if he is 
well acquainted and has a following 
among distributors and carload buy- 
ers, we can make an attractive 
proposition; quick action necessary. 
Address H, H. King Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALESMAN 
WANTED 

Wanted—For western Pennsylvania 
and northwestern West Virginia, a 
representative, one who is acquaint- 
ed with the trade, and who can pro- 
duce business, by southern Minne- 
sota mill that has some established 
business in that territory. Please 
give all particulars’ in first letter, 
including compensation expected. 
Address 1650, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 


ATTENTION FEED SALESMAN 


You can increase your income consid- 
erably handling animal poultry cod liver 
oil. Some good territories available. 
State sales experience. Address ‘Feed 
Salesman," care Northwestern Miller, 
166 West Jackson Blivd., Chicago, Ill. 


RELIABLE SPRING - WHEAT MILL 
wants aggressive flour and feed salesman 
on a liberal commission basis for desir- 
able transit territories in Minnesota, lowa 
and Wisconsin. Address 1640, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








A SPRING WHEAT MILL WITH A 30 
years’ record of successful operation de- 
sires to correspond with a flour salesman 
with a view of making a connection; he 
would also have to handle our general 
line, Address 1654, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—SALESMAN COVERING BAK- 
ery trade regularly to handle nationally 
advertised line of bakery sales display 
equipment that is designed especially for 
bakeries; furnish full details about your- 
self, territory covered, present line; at- 
tractive prices and terms and liberal com- 
missions. Address 1623, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


SECOND MILLER OR HEAD MILLER IN 
spring or semolina mill of any capacity; 
past seven years with Commander mill, 
Stillwater, Minn; married man; family; 
can come at once. Address J. C. Salak, 
402 S. Main Street, Stillwater, Minn. 

BY PRACTICAL MILLER, IN UP-TO-DATE 
mill; no objections to good small mill; 
no family; 55 years old; am not looking 
for big wages, but steady job; member 
A. O. millers; best of recommendations; 
speak English and German. Address Joe 
Ellis, 9218 Phillips Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





WANTED—A PLACE TO FINISH LEARN- 
ing milling trade; am 18 years old; my 
father died before I was old enough to 
learn the trade; can come July 16, 1928; 
salary small; will go anywhere; don’t let 
the distance stop you; custom mill pre- 
ferred. Irwin C. Millender, Hampstead, 
Md. 





DEATH OF PRESIDENT AND STOCK- 


holders’ troubles closed this 700-bbl mill, 
of which I had charge for several years, 
and my services are available; lifetime 
experience in mills up to 8,000 bbls hard 
and soft wheat; best of references. Ad- 
dress 1622, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


500-bbl hard wheat mill, concrete 
elevator of 100,000 bus capacity, a0- 
praised over $200,000; present op 

erators of mill have established 
trade for half capacity; will sell 
controlling common stock to sales- 
man or manager who can sell 4,000 
bbls monthly; electric power, plant 
operating at .0636 per kilowatt, or 
less than 6c bbl. Owner has other 
interests. Only $10,000 cash re- 
quired. Address Box 1653-601, care 
Northwestern Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








MIDGET FLOUR MILL—SELL CHEAP, 
mill alone or property and all; in eastern 
Ohio. Address 1646, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE AT LOW 
prices; if interested write us for further 
information. Hanson Milling Co., Ash- 
land, Wis. 





FOR SALE—THREE DOUBLE STANDS 


9x36-in., and five double stands 9x30-in., 
late style, Wolf, collar oiling rolls, good 
condition. Write or wire Standard Mill 
Supply Co., 502 Waldheim Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo. 








MILL MACHINERY WANTED 








WANTED—SEVERAL STANDS OF ROLLS, 
9x36. State style, make and price. Ne- 
braska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha, 
Neb. 








“Domino Feeds” 


Known Everywhere 
Sold Everywhere 


Nowak MI uinc Corporation 
Hammond, Indiana 











SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE. N.Y. 








ne 


Sales Manager Wanted 


A high quality and well known Michigan flour 
mill desires the services of a capable and thor- 
oughly experienced flour sales manager to take 
charge of sales. Must be able to furnish success- 
ful sales record and familiar with the baking, job- 


bing and family trade. 


Address Box 1645, care Northwestern Miller, 545 
Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. 
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Wedding amy isettons 


Finest Hand Cut Engraved Plates 


BUSHNELL 68iitioner 


726 Second Ave. So. MINNEAPOLIS 











W. O. Hartig Electric Co. 
312 Marquette Ave. Minneapolis 
Satisfaction Guaranteed—Get Our Prices on 
Anything Electrical 


Milling Business Sulicited 
Estimates furnished on all work 
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SOFT WINTER AND STRONG SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Straight or mixed cars of soft winter and 
strong spring wheat flours, grain, feed and 
corn goods for buyers in eastern, southern 
and southeastern states, which our loca- 
tion enables us to serve to advantage. 


The Mennel Milling Co. 
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Short Patent 








ExPoRT—Millers and Grain Dealers—pomEstic 
TOLEDO, OHIO, U.S. A. 












Ohio Soft W heat 


Flour 


OF HIGHEST QUALITY 


THE 
ALLEN & WHEELER CoO. 
Domestic and Export 
TROY OHIO 








Gwinn Milling Co. 
Millers of soft, hard winter, 
and spring wheat flours 
Self-rising flour 


Mixed cars of flour, feed 
and corn goods 


Columbus, Ohio 











Grain Dealers Bakers 
0 Feed Manufacturers 

oe =). Mid-West Laboratories Co. 
INCORPORATED 

COMSTOCK BUILDING 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 






KO\ Service for Millers 








MAS-SOTA Spring Patent Flour 
ECCO Blended Patent Flour 

ENERGY Horse Feed Mixed Cars 
MALTO Dairy Feed a Specialty 


The Buckeye Cereal Co. 


MASSILLON, OHIO 
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REG.U.S. PAT.OFF. 








SELF RISING ILOUR 
“SELLS ITSELF” 


Open for new connections 
where not now represented 


Che 
Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co. 


Totepo, Ouro, and Mr. Vernon, Ouro 





Bakers— 


When comparing Spring 
Wheat Flour use 


“BULL DOG” 


for your standard 


Made by 


The Fairchild Milling Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








The Ansted & Burk Co. 


MILLERS SINCE 1846, 
BUT UP TO THE MINUTE IN IDEAS 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


William Tell’s 
Master Bread Flour 
Master Pie Crust Flour 
Master Cake Flour 


Each specially milled for its purpose 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 














THE WARWICK CO. 


Makes and Fl wed 
ppers hoice 
of our Winter Wheat 


MASSILLON, OHIO 
Write for samples and prices 








Hardesty Milling Co. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 


The Emery Thierwechter 


OAK HARBOR, OHIO 


Millers of Soft and Hard Wheat Flours 
Receivers and Shippers of Grain 
Mixed Cars 








The Toledo Grain & Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
MIXED CARS 
Sorr Winter Wueat Four. 
Red Ball Patent Old Homestead 











H. T. PHOSPHATE 


HIGH-TEST 


PROVIDENT CHEMICAL 
WORKS 


Established 1876 ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Riverside Code 


Five Letter Revision 
Issued in 1923 


Per Copy, $12.50 


Discount for Quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 


The Northwestern Miller 


Minneapolis, Minn., U.S.A. 














Investigate New GRUENDLER 


Feed 
Grinder, 


grinding 
screenings, 
whole 
wheat or 
rye flour, 
and also 
for all 
around feed 
grinding 
purposes. 
Highest quality product at the least oper- 
ating cost. 


Gruendler Patent Crusher & Pulverizer 
1103 Landreth Bldg. Co. St. Louis, Mo. 
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OCEAN FREIGHT 
SERVICE 


OW eee 


Well Organized 


ARE and promptness 
in forwarding individual 


Setaeent shipments, are the natural 
for Flour, outgrowth of International 


Etc. Mercantile Marine’s freight 


102 Ships service, organized and built 
More Than a up through 57 years of ex- 
Million Tons perience. 

© ln = 102 vessels totaling over a 
World-wide million tons, provide ship- 
in Scope ping services that are world- 

Frequent wide. 








% Sailings J The high rating of our ships 


secures thelowest insurance 
rates for those who 


Ship via IMM. 





Regular Services Between 


New York New Orleans London Antwerp 
Boston Galveston : 

Philadelphia Houston and acnenpbes Hesberg 
Baltimore Montreal Manchester Glasgow 


Hampton Roads Quebec Avonmouth Southampton 


One of our many offices is conveniently near you. 


Principal Offices : 
A. C. FETTEROLF, Vice President T.O. NERVIG, W. F. T. M. 
1 Broadway, New York 180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
T. O. MARTIN, G. P. & F. A. W. H. MAYBAUM, S. W. M. 
Metropolitan Life Bldg., 1100 Locust Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. St. Louis, Mo. 
J. D. ROTH, Western Traffic Manager, Chicago 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE LINES 


WHITE STAR LINE RED STAR LINE ATLANTIC TRANSPORT 
LEYLAND LINE WHITE STAR CANADIAN SERVICE 
PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 

























SCANDINAVIAN -AMERICAN [|] 


New York to Oslo, Copenhagen, and Baltic Ports 


Fe Ree York tb Punch Bane Also from Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 





1 
At New York, to shy 9 A Edye & 00., gine, 
At Philadelphia, to L. Burgess & 


Lafayette Buildi Ate more and New Orleans to Copenhagen 
tee tia Ramsay, Scarlett & Co., Inc., and Baltic Ports 

t Boston, to A a6. Lombard’s Sons. 
At New Orleans, Fa my Baltic Chartertng Special attention given to prompt 


forwarding of Flour to Al] 


an Shipping Go. , 1416-1417 New Orleans Bk 
t Chi Seandinavian Ports, 


Bl 
essra. Johnson-Phelps, Inc., 307 No. Michigan Ave, 








HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE __ 


Regular Sailings from NEW YORK with fast 

For Rates and other information senger steamers to Rotterdam via Plymouth, ro 
apply to: land, and Boulogne Sur Mer, France. 

New oo ~~ irra Line, Also Regular Freight Service from Boston, Phila- 
21 State Street delphia, Baltimore, Newport News, Norfolk, Savan- 

Chicago: Holland-America Line, nah and New Orleans to Rotterdam, Amsterdam. 
40 North Dearborn Street. Regular Service from NORTH PACIFICO COAST 

San Francisco: Holland-America Line, POINTS to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, London, Liver. 
120 Market Street. pool, Antwerp and Hamburg. 








BARR SHIPPING CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 
Freight Forwarders for Flour Millers 
and Exporters 


Are you using “BARR SERVICE”? 








Route your shipments 
care of 


F. V. CAESAR 





Traffic Counselor os Lakes 
Transit Accounts a Specialty ransit 
420 Flour Exchange MINNEAPOLIS Corporation 


21 freight steamers—unequaled re- 





frigerator service—attractive savings 
under all rail. 








‘ i Routes extending from coast to coast 
in connection with rail lines. 

Flour Mill Appraisers Also unexcelled passenger service: 

We make a specialty of Appraising Steamers JUNIATA, OCTORARA and 

Mills and Elevators TIONESTA between Buffalo, N. Y., 

and Duluth, Minn., and intermediate 


ports. 
Coats & Burchard Co. Communicate with us regarding rates 














Address: 844 Rush St. CHICAGO, ILL. and fares—223 Erie St., Buffalo, N. Y. 











46% LEADING MILLS OF 3@} 
MONTANA AND WYOMING 








MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Millers of Montana High Protein Wheat 


Capacity, 4,000 Barrels Grain Storage, 2,750,000 Bushels 
General Offices—GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 








CASCADE MILLING AND ELEVATOR CO. 
Shippers of Wheat ‘ ~ ASC ADE’ > Cascade, Montana 


Daily Capacity, . ase, eee: 
600 B. is High-Grade Montana Flour 000 Bushels 








Gtascow Four M1. Company 
HIGH PROTEIN 
Spring Wheat Flour 

Bakers’ Trade Solicited 

GLASGOW, MONTANA 


Judith Milling Company 
HOBSON, MONTANA 
Millers of Hard Spring Wheat Flour 


Made from the famous 
JUDITH BASIN WHEAT 











MONTANA CHIEF & 


The better flour 
Complete Electric Equipment for 
STANFORD MILLING CO. Flour Mills and Grain Elevators 


STANFORD, MONTANA 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 


In the heart of the FAMOUS JUDITH 
BASIN where the better wheat grows Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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